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Voliine Better thas Prices 
Pig Iron Statistics Reflect the Situation 


Bessemer Iron at $14.65—A 40,000-Ton Con- 
tract for Line Pipe 


The answer the September pig iron statistics give 
to the question everywhere asked as to the effect on 
demand of the recent disturbances in the steel trade 
is certainly not unfavorable. Pig iron production in- 
creased last month and is still increasing. The total 
September output of coke and anthracite iron was 
1,977,102 gross tons, or 65,903 tons a day, against a 
rate of 62,150 tons a day in August. It is significant 
that the merchant furnaces, after seven months of 
steadily declining production, turned the tide last 
month with a gain of nearly 1200 tons a day over 
the August rate. It is also noteworthy that October 
opens with the gain in merchant pig iron production 
still under way, five more furnaces which make iron 
for the market being scheduled to blow in soon, 

The active list showed a net gain of ten’ furnaces 
last month and the producing capacity was 66,468 
tons a day from 213 furnaces on October 1 against 
63,214 tors a day from 203 furnaces on September 1. 
Pig iron production is now at the rate of 24,600,000 
tons a year, including charcoal iron, or 90 per cent. 
of the high record of 27,303,000 tons, made last year. 

The pig iron market has grown more active, but 
the course of prices still favors the buyer. Furnaces 
in the East report that melters have grown more 
urgent about deliveries—a condition that is attracting 
more attention in that section. At Buffalo there has 
been a marked decrease in furnace stocks, and in all 
districts it is expected that the October figures will 
show reductions. 

In basic iron, sales east of the Alleghenies in the 
past week have amounted to about 15,000 tons, di- 
vided among steel works in Connecticut, New Jersey 
and Eastern Pennsylvania. The basis is still close to 
$14.50 delivered in Eastern Pennsylvania. 

In the Central West the markets for Bessemer 
and basic iron have grown interesting this week. 
After holding for months, under insignificant sales, 
at $15 at Valley furnace, the price of Bessemer has 
dropped to $14.65 on a sale of tooo tons, A Pitts- 
burgh buyer is reported in the market for 2000 tons. 
On a 2500-ton inquiry, for basic iron for St. Louis, a 
figure equivalent to $12.50 at Valley furnace has been 
named, but the last reported sale was at a Pittsburgh 
price equivalent to $12.60 at Valley furnace. 

Selling of foundry iron for 1912 has been chiefly 
confined to the Buffalo district. In Southern iron 
there are evidences that deliveries of $10 No. 2 iron 
have been pushed over into 1912, and for prompt de- 
livery one or two cases of a shade below $10 Birming- 
ham have come up. Eastefn pipe works have taken a 
number of lots from both Northern and Southern 
furnacés, and apparently at low prices. In thé Chi- 
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cago district foundry iron has sold in some cases con- 
siderably below the $14.50 level for local No. 2. 

The volume of demand for finished products has 
held up better than has been generally credited. There 
was some decrease in the total of orders on the books 
of the steel companies in September, but it was not 
large. Prices have yielded in some directions to the 
extent that what was quoted on large and very de- 
sirable business is now applicable to smaller sales. 
Sales of bars have been made as low as I.10c Pitts- 
burgh; of plates, at 1.20c, and of sheets at 1.85c for 
No. 28. 

One of the largest merchant pipe contracts in 
years has been closed by the leading producer through 
the United States Steel Products Company with the 
Western Gas, Light, Heat & Power Company, of Cal- 
gary, Canada. It calls for 40,000 tons of line pipe on 
which shipments will begin almost at once. A new 
wrought iron pipe card is in preparation showing $2 to 
$8 a tone reduction on galvanized, but no changes in the 
discounts on black iron pipe have been announced to 
correspond with those on steel pipe. 

The Santa Fé has bought 20,000 tons of rails ana 
3600 tons of tie plates. In the Pittsburgh district over 
24,000 tons of rails have been booked in the past week, 
including 5000 tons for Japan. 

Car orders include 1500 for the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh and 1150 for the Pennsylvania, and the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie is in the market for 1000 
hopper cars. 

The water shipments of Lake Superior iron ore in 
September were 5,231,069 tons, and the total this sea- 
son to October 1 was 24,837,137 tons, or 10,263,727 
tons less than to October 1, 1910. 


—_+-@_____ 


The Iron Industry’s Economies 


In the comment which is being made upon the near- 
ness of present finished steel prices to the historic low 
point, sight should not be lost of the fact that since 
then the industry has _ introduced 


very important 


economies. It is observed that the average level of 
steel products outside of standard section 


rails, which present a case so peculiar as not to be 


finished 


susceptible of inclusion in the general average, is only 
about $4 a ton above the historic low level, made to- 
ward the close of the industrial depression of the 
nineties. Undoubtedly the sum total of the advances 
in manufacturing costs at various points is very much 
greater than this $4 a ton, and a portion of the gross 
increase is equalized by reductions in cost of manu- 
facture at other points. The advance in wage rates 
paid by the iron and steel industry since the low level 
period of 1897-8 is undoubtedly equal to much more 
than $4 per ton of output. In the cost of various sup- 
plies, including coal, there has been an increase, and 
there has also been an increase in fuel cost through the 
partial failure of the natural gas supply, whereby 
works which formerly used gas costing practically 
nothing must now use coal, while those which con- 
tinue the use of gas have had to make large expendi- 
tures in order to maintain the supply. 

Outside of the increase in the cost of mining and 
transporting ore due to higher wage rates paid and 
higher costs of machinery and supplies, there has been 
a great increase in the cost of laying down at the fur- 
nace sufficient ore to make a ton of pig iron through 
the fact that ore must be mined at much greater 
depth, both in the South and in the Lake. Superior 
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region, while as to the latter there has been an 
portant decrease in the average iron content, whe: 
a larger tonnage must be mined and transporte 
order to make a ton of pig iron. With’ this increa 
quantity of ore required, there is naturally an 


crease in the quantity of coke and limestone which 
must be produced and transported to the furnace 


These and other items make a very large aggre 
increase in the cost of producing finished steel. \\, 
there not some very large items acting to offset | 
gross increase, the iron and steel industry would n 
be losing money at a very rapid rate, for profits were 
very meager in 1897-8 and $4 a ton would not begin 
to cover the increases at various points. 

Of the many economies which have been intro- 
duced relatively few have secured universal adoption, 
though the important economies are found at nearly 
all the producing works. In ore mining there are the 
economies due to the use of larger and better steam 
shovels, to more systematic methods of attack and 
in a few cases to the conversion of underground 
mines to open pits. Lake transportation has been 
revolutionized more than once since 1898, when the 


almost forgotten “whaleback” was new. Dock opera- 
tions have been vastly improved, charges lessened and 
vessel time spent in loading and unloading much re- 
duced. have effected economies by 
introducing by-product coking. A considerable por- 
tion of the blast furnace gas is now used to better ad- 
vantage than formerly. -Coal consumption for heat- 
ing steel and producing power has been reduced by 
improved furnaces, the introduction of gas producers, 
better steam raising plant, better engines and the 
introduction of exhaust steam turbines. A large and 


important saving has been effected by the almost gen- 


Some interests 


Bessemer 
plants have in many cases been supplied with open- 


eral use of direct metal in steel making. 


hearth adjuncts whereby their scrap -s used to good 
advantage. The great improvements in basic open- 
hearth steel practice cannot properly be included in 
the present category, for the reason that in 1897-8 
production by that process was only one-tenth of the 
present tonnage, and what this process has accom- 
plished has really been to avert what would other 
wise in Bessemer ore 
Practically all classes of rolling 
mills have been greatly improved, reducing the’ labor 
cost per ton in terms of effort expended if not in terms 
Methods of handling raw 
and finished product have been entirely revolutionized, 
for in 1897-8 the electric crane though fairly common 
was very far from universal and the lifting magnet 
was unknown. 


have been a veritable famine 


and its products. 


of actual wage payment. 


Despite all these and .other important improve- 
ments, the actual cost of prducing a ton of finished 
steel is much higher at the present time than it was 
at the low price period to which we have been re- 
ferring. An increase in cost which is not necessarily 
permanent but which is very prominent at the moment 
is that on account of the character of business passing 
through the mills numerous roll changes must be 
made and in various ways the cost. of production is 
higher, through the diversity of specifications which 
must be filled from week to week, and even from day 
to day, than if orders were capable of being better 
assorted. In 1897-and 1898 there were not as large 
rolling units as at present, but the matter of specifica- 
tions was important, and we believe that average 
practice involved a much more comfortable grouping 
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_ specifications than can obtain at present. It should 
recalled that in those years, and particularly in 
the existing mill capacity was relatively very 

\| employed. A test of the actual capacity in exist- 
ce was furnished in the great boom of 1899, when 
questionably the capacity was strained to the utmost, 

; witness the phenomenal rise in all prices, yet the 
crease in tonnage output in 1899 over 1898 was rela- 
vely small, The statistics of production furnish 
srounds for the inference that in 1898 more than 


898, 


0 per cent. of the existing capacity was employed - 


r the entire year. 


oS 


Compulsory Safety Devices 


A Wisconsin builder and user of machinery writes 
iis approbation of a bill before his State Legislature 
compelling the equipment with suitable safety devices 
f all machinery sold in the State. He suggests that 
f several States would take the same stand the manu- 
facturers of equipment would be compelled to meet 
the requirements, which, he maintains, would be an 
easy matter if the designing of apparatus should be 
‘onsidered with this end in view. As the practice is 
to-day, he says, it is sometimes a hard matter for a 
factory to patch up machinery to secure a really prac- 
tical safety appliance. At times it happens that, after 
spending a considerable sum for a new machine, it 
must be practically rebuilt in certain parts for the pur- 
pose of securing the protection of operatives to the 
satisfaction of the factory inspectors. 

The criticism carries much force with it. Some 
of the machinery people have given the subject far 
too little attention. It is for their interest to produce 
equipment which will pass the test of all local laws. 
Otherwise it will suffer in the regard of customers 
and, therefore, in competition. When a buyer is com- 
pelled to spend money in remedying conditions in a 
tool which he believes should have been looked after 

‘its designers, he quite naturally bears the case in 
mind when again in the market. 


————+-e—__ 


The Health of Employees 


No factor of shop management has advanced more 
rapidly than that which has to do with shop hygiene. 
he economic value of the best of working conditions 
better recognized with each succeeding year, and 
the vastly improved environment in which the work- 
man labors, as compared with a generation ago, is a 
matter of frequent comment. Not the least important 
vork is the search for disease and other physical un- 
fitness in industrial plants, in order that men and 
vomen may be guarded against contagion and infec- 
tion. This movement had its beginning in the fight 
gainst tuberculosis, but it is now spreading rapidly to 
ver the general field of health. 
An illuminating instance is that of the Norton 
ompany, Worcester, Mass.,.which has taken up the 
‘ask in an organized manner. A physician is regularly 
mployed to inspect’ the individual bodily condition of 
“mployees, and spends several hours daily at the works. 
His task is only in its beginning, but it has progressed 
‘ar enough to emphasize the value of the results. 
ubercular cases, if they exist, aré easily found. In- 
‘erent physical weaknesses have been discovered, espe- 
‘ally among the older men, which in a few instances 
‘ve made it advisable that they give up their employ- 
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ment, and other work has been given them. Evils due 
to excessive smoking have been unearthed with 
younger workmen, who have been given the oppor- 
tunity to mend their ways or seek positions elsewhere. | 
All applicants. for employment are subjected to a rig- 
orous examination, The company feels that. it is too 
soon to place a full estimate on the system, but up to 
the present time the management is highly satisfied 
with the prospect. It is certain that in the course of 
time the large working force will be absolutely physi- 
cally fit. 

In the same general connection, the pay envelope 
has been adopted as a vehicle of warning in the cam- 
paign against tuberculosis which has been maintained 
vigorously by Rhode Island manufacturers for a num- 
ber of years. The work already accomplished is enor- 
mous. To-day the presence of consumptives has been 
practically eliminated in a number of works, large and 
small. This condition has been accomplished by care- 
ful supervision and by systematic education. The pay 
envelope receives the careful scrutiny of the employee 
and is therefore used in the campaign. A sample en- 
velope bears on it the following: 


WILL YOU HELP TO PREVENT TUBERCU- 
LOSIS? 
It kills 1000 people yearly in Rhode Island. 
It is spread by Careless Spitting. 
It can be cured if taken in time. 
It can be prevented in nearly all cases. 
Consult a Physician. 


Do not neglect a Cough. 

Sleep with the Windows Open. 

If you think you have Tuberculosis, Notify the 
Overseer, and the Lorraine Mfg. Company will help 
you. 





———-_—-$--o————— 


Insurance Against Strikes 


Insurance against strikes has been attempted in 
various countries and in several forms, but Finland is 
held by experts to be the first to approach the subject 
in a rational manner. The Finnish employers have 
formed a company to carry out this form of insurance 
with the purpose of protecting the members against 
losses resulting from the total or partial cessation of 
labor, whether the cause be strike or lockout. The 
insurance can be effected in two ways: First, for a 
sum fixed by the amount of ordinary working expenses 
and 6 per cent. interest per annum upon the value of 
stocks of raw materials, of half-finished, and, in some 
cases, of finished products; or, second, 6 per cent. of 
the calculated annual value of production. By ordi- 
nary working expenses is meant the cost necessary in 
operating the business, including overhead. 

The compensation is calculated in accordance with 
the actual expenditure entailed during the period in 
which work is stopped. When the cessation extends 
beyond three days the affected member is entitled to 
compensation, providing that his attitude in the dis- 
pute has been sanctioned. The payment of losses is 
as follows: When the insurance is under the first 
method, compensation for total stoppage of work is 
paid upon the amount of the insured sum proportionate 
to the duration of the shutdown. For partial stoppage, 
compensation is in proportion to the extent and nature 
of the trouble. Under the second method the com- 
pensation is equal to such portién of the insurance as 
is represented by the reduced value of production. 

The annual premium is a calculated percentage ot 
the insured amount; and a guarantee is paid upon 
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joining which amounts to twice the premium. Addi- 
tional guarantees may arise under certain conditions, 
and the members are responsible for the obligations 
of the company to the extent of these amounts. 


———.¢--- 


Labor Agitation and Railroad Machinery 
Purchases 


Machinery men who follow the railroads closely 
have been somewhat at a loss to account for the 
apparent indifference of the transportation companies 
as to their mechanical needs. In the past few months 
a number of instances have been noted where railroads 
have let contracts for freight cars when their own 
car-building plants have been partly idle. For some 
time there has been considerable unrest among the 
railroad shopmen, and strikes have now been called 
where the union position is considered strong enough. 
Railroad employees in all branches are closely affili- 
ated, and a strike among the shopmen too often calls 
for a sympathetic walkout in other directions. The 
declaration has frequently been made of late by those 
directing the mechanical affairs of the railroads that 
labor unrest has tended to keep work out of the rail- 
road shops, and it is reasonable to assume that in many 
cases railroads find it advisable to contract for their 
work rather than risk a strike that might affect their 
entire system. The disposition on the part of the 
operative heads to neglect the shops, and their action 
in buying large quantities of repair parts heretofore 
made in their own plants, would seem to give weight 
to the theory that the attitude of the shop unions has 
some influence in the matter. 


a Om —” 


Autogenous Welding Not for the Weakened 

Structure 

The rapid growth in favor of autogenous welding 
leads to the inquiry whether the use of this process, 
with the portable plants now scattered through the 
country, may not be carried to excess. In the hands of 
operators unfamiliar with the essential characteristics 
of metals there is apparently the danger that the system 
itself will, at times, be discredited. For example, a 
shaft long in service, or from other causes, may have 
become crystalline in structure, and if this fractures at 
any point the welding will be likely to merely precede a 
break at another. Quite a feature has been made of 
marine repairs, and such an occurrence in the case of a 
broken propeller might jeopardize both life and prop- 
erty in the subsequent voyage. Skilled operators in a 
well-regulated repair plant would not, of course, be 
guilty of such an error, but the more generally any 
process is adopted the more certain it is to fall into 
ignorant hands, and its abuse should be guarded 
against, as far as practicable, by specific instructions 
and cautions accompanying the apparatus. This word 
of caution is well understood by the developers of 
autogenous welding. The difficulty is always to get 
operators who attain skill in working the apparatus 
and also have knowledge of metal grain structure. 
Fortunately the number. of cases requiring grain in- 
spection is not relatively large. 


Oe 


The Sherman Law as It Works 


Taking as its text a statement by the New York Sun, 
the following delicious preachment on the Sherman law is 
made by Harper’s Weekly: 


Mr. Taft is of opinion that the trust decisions have made the 
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meaning of the Sherman law “clear,” but this view is appar. 
not shared either by judges, lawyers, statesmen, or business m 
The Sun. 


No; not yet. So far as our observation and hear 
go, the Sherman act still has them all guessing, especia!|y 
the lawyers and the business men. The business 1 
goes to his lawyer and says, “Does the Sherman act per:it 
me to do thus and so?” The lawyer studies the trans:c- 
tion and replies, “I guess not; but 1 am not sure. Cracker- 
jack of New York is a greater lawyer than I, let us ask 
him.” So they ask Lawyer Crackerjack, and he writes 
back, “I guess not. I am not sure, but I could not assure 
you that you will be within the law if you do it. Better 
not do it any more than you can help.” So the business 
man, not wishing to risk a stay in jail, does it as little as 
possible, restricting his operations accordingly. 

Our neighbor, the World, thinks that the law would 
be abundantly clarified, and the President as its sponsor 
would be vastly endeared to the people, “if the Adminis- 
tration would send half a dozen trust magnates to jail.” 
The World must be one of those to whom the Sherman 
act is clear, but there is no guarantee that the act as the 
World sees it is identical with the act as Mr. Taft sees it, 
or as Mr. Bryan sees it, or as Judge Harlan saw it. 

Perhaps the understanding of the Sherman law as now 
interpreted by the courts is spiritual, rather than merely 
rational and mental. It may be a thing that is finally re- 
vealed to some minds after periods of anguish and denied 
to others. If that is the way of it we should not wonder, 
perhaps, that the Sun does not understand it yet. 

Mr. Wickersham seems to understand it sufficiently to 
prosecute, but not sufficiently to advise how to escape 
prosecution. When besought for a tip how the possibly 
guilty may cleanse themselves of even the hazard of sin 
and jail sentences, he says the Department of Justice can- 
not act as counsel for the corporations. No doubt that is 
true. The pity is that soc much business should be in a 
situation where it yearns so heartily and so vainly for 
responsible counsel. The man up the tree inquires of the 
department, “If I come down, shall I be tossed by that 
bull?” The department replies: “We cannot advise you in 
advance, but the bull has been let out to toss wicked 
people, and if it turns out that you are wicked he will 
probably toss you. We cannot tell at this distance whether 
you are wicked or not, but the bull will know, and his 
behavior to you will help us and others to understand 
him, and the principles on which he bases his judgment.” 

Isn’t that about it? : 

And Mr. Taft says: “I understand the bull; he is all 
right; give him his head.” 

And the World says: 

“The only trouble about the bull is that there haven't 
been enough fellows shaken down for him to toss. Let 
him toss a few, just to encourage the rest.” 

And Mr. Bryan and his co-operators say: “The bull 
was all right before the Supreme Court sawed the tips 
off his horns.” 


ge 


——_4--e——_ 
New Publications 


The Copper Handbook. A manual of the copper in- 
dustry of the World. Compiled and published by 
Horace J. Stevens, Houghton, Mich. Size 5% x 8% in.; 
pages, 1902; cloth bound. For sale by the author, who 
will send a copy to. any address, without prepayment, 
for inspection. Price, $5 in buckram, $7.50 in morocco. 
This is Vol. X., the tenth annual edition, of the authori- 

tative list of copper mines and copper mining companies, 

which Mr. Stevens has made a special effort to bring up 
to date. Through sickness and fire he lost six months’ 
time in 1907 and finally, in the desire to serve subscribers, 
he has spent 15 months’ time on the work and given it 
the double date of 1910-1911. The present book, in addi- 
tion to the miscellaneous chapters, lists and describes no 
less than 8130 copper mines and copper mining companies. 

The 24 miscellaneous chapters treat of copper from the 

viewpoints of history, chemistry, mineralogy, metallurgy, 

brands and grades, alloys and substitutes for copper. A 

copious glossary and a chapter of statistics ending the 

book contain over 40 tables, covering production, con- 
sumption, movements, prices, dividends, etc. 
Oe 
The Niles-Bement-Pond Company announces a change 
in its agency for Canada to the Canadian Fairbanks-Morse 
Company, Ltd. 
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Hugh Millikin, Cincinnati, Ohio, has accepted a posi- 
with the American Machinery & Export Company, 
will sail October 7 from Seattle, Wash., for Tientsin, 
1a, where he will be located. 

H. M. Lane, president of the Lane & Bodley Company, 
neinnati, Ohio, has. returned home from an Eastern trip, 
lly recovered from the severe shock sustained through 

accident in his shop some time age that required the 
iputation of one of his feet. 

\V. A. Garrett, vice-president of the T. H. Symington 
mpany, Baltimore, Md., has resigned to re-enter rail- 
ad service. 

John J. Main, vice-president and managing director of 

the Polson Iron Works, Toronto, Canada, will be re- 
eved of the active work of supervision of the company’s 
lant through the appointment of John I. Conradi as 

general manager. For the past four years Mr. Conradi has 
een employed in the works of Vickers, Sons & Maxim, 
td., Sheffield, England. 

Milton O. Knauss has been appointed superintendent 
{ the Topton, Pa.,. furnace of the Empire Steel & Iron 

Company. He succeeds James McKeever, who resigned 
enter other business. Mr. Knauss has been for some 
me assistant to H. R. Hall, superintendent of the Crane 

[ron Works of the Empire Steel & Iron Company at 
itasauqua, Pa. 

Henry K. McHarg resigned as president of the Vir- 

cinia Iron, Coal & Coke Company at a meeting of the 
lirectors held in New York this week. John B. Newton, 
vho has been vice-president and general manager, was 
elected president and Henry K. McHarg, Jr., was elected 
ice-president and general manager. Mr. McHarg retires 
s president but is still a member of the board of directors. 
_ Leonard Peckitt, president of the Empire Steel & Iron 
Company, Catasauqua, Pa., has returned from a month’s 
absence on the Pacific coast. 

Axel Sahlin, of the firm of Kennedy, Sahlin & Co., 

Brussels, Belgium, leaves for India this month on busi- 
ness connected with the starting up of the new steel plant 
f the Tata Iron & Steel Company near Kalimati, Bengal. 
(he construction work has been in charge of Mr. Sahlin’s 


rm, 
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The Monterey Iron & Steel Company’s Report 


3 Notwithstanding the disturbed conditions in Mexico, 
the annual report of the Compania Fundidora de Fierro 

\cero de Monterey, S. A. (the Monterey Iron & Steel 
mpany), Monterey, Mexico, for the year 1910 demon- 
strates that industrial progress may be expected to con- 
‘nue, and, with conditions settled by the election of a 
resident, the country should advance in material devel- 
pment. This report, which covers the calendar year 
/10, shows that the output of the blast furnace (which 
was idle for four months) was 45,095 metric tons, an 
‘mount exceeded only in the previous year, 1909, when 
50,859 tons were produced. 

During the year 67,944 metric tons of steel ingots were 
nade, an increase over the preceding year of 8435 tons; 
22 tons of steel being obtained from iron melted in a 
upola while the blast furnace was inactive. Finished 
products comprised 23,546 tons of rails weighing 85 Ib. 
er yard; 14,159 tons of structural steel, and 14,006 tons 
' merchant and other steel, including spikes, bolts, re- 

‘forcing bars, etc., a total of 52,701 tons, showing a gain 
ver 1909 Of 7000 tons. 

The blast furnace was supplied with 78,876 tons of 
re, averaging 58 per cent. iron, of which 28,625 tons were 

tained from the company’s mines. Of coke, 59,970 tons 
vere used, of which 37,090 tons were produced by the 

mpany and 22,880 tons imported. Mexican coal was 
ployed exclusively for steam generation, 60,722 tons 
ing used for this purpose, and 52,364 tons were fed to 

s producers. The company mined 29,407 tons of lime- 

ne and 1,023 tons of native fluorspar. It also imported 

) tons of ferromanganese, 83 tons of ferrosilicon, and 

; tons of magnesite. There were 23,276 tons of iron 

Steel scrap used, mostly from the National Railways. 
Che sales of the company during the year amounted 
_%6,206,756 Mexican, which is equivalent to $3,103,378 
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Obituary 


JosepH Leon Gopseitie, for the past three years at the 
head of the Gobeille-Harris Pattern Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., died in that city September 27, after an ill- 
ness of several weeks. Through most of his business 
career his name was identified with the Gobeille Pattern 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, which he developed to large 
proportions. His mechanical training was obtained at 
Cooper Union, New York, and Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Troy, N. Y. After entering upon kis tife work at 
Cleveland he soon showed ability to push out in new lines, 
and with originality were joined capacity for organization 
and tireless energy. Having served an apprenticeship in 
patternmaking, Mr. Gobeille was acquainted with every 
step in that trade and was able to direct his shop opeta- 
tions with an attention to detail that is found in few in- 
dustrial managers. While he specialized in stove patterns 
his shop turned out some of the largest and most intricate 
work called for by the leading foundries of the country. 
In the period from 1890 to 1900, including the years of 
the depression beginning in 1893, the Gobeille Pattern 
Works were at the height of their prominence. In his 
work for stove manufacturers Mr. Gobeille showed rare 
originality, and while he had a penchant for unique or- 
namentation, he was thoroughly practical in stove de- 
signing and construction and some of his best work was 
done in that line. He was a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and in 1892 and 1893 
was president of the Cleveland Engineers’ Club, the af- 
fairs of that organization being highly prosperous under 
his administration. Mr. Gobeille had a literary bent and 
will be remembered for the papers he prepared for vari- 
ous foundrymen’s and stove manufacturers’ associations. 
He was a lover of rare books and did some work as a 
writer of short stories. Leaving Cleveland’ six or seven 
years ago, after a financial reverse, he was for a time 
connected with the Abram Cox Stove Company, Phila- 
delphia. Later he went to Niagara Falls and organized 
the Gobeille-Harris Pattern Company and was in a fair 
way to re-establish himself in business as a proprietor 
when the disability developed which caused his death. 
An accident which befell him shortly after going to 
Niagara Falls was an earlier handicap, which he showed 
unusual courage in overcoming. He was about 55 years 
of age. 

Byron ALpen Brooks, patent expert of the Union 
Typewriter Company and the inventor of one of the best- 
known typewriters, died September 29 at his home in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 66 years. He had been identified 
with the typewriter business for 40 years, and devoted his 
life to the improvement of writing machines. He was 
born at Theresa, N. Y., and was graduated from Wes- 
leyan College in the class of 1871. He was one of the 
trustees of the Bedford Branch of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and one of the founders of the Boys’ 
Welcome Hall, besides aiding in many of the educational 
and philanthropic movements of Brooklyn. He was a 
member of the Hardware Club and of the Lincoln Club 
of Brooklyn. 





a OS 


“Titanium Rail Tests on the B. & O. Railroad” is the 
title of a recent folder prepared by the Titanium Alloy 
Mfg. Company, Charles B. Slocum, general sales agent, 
Pittsburgh. Two sheets are given containing diagrams of 
rail sections, on each of which is indicated the line of rail 
wear. The results of 338 days’ service show that plain 
open hearth rails with an average carbon content of 0.64 
per cent. had an average percentage of wear of 0.277, 
while for titanium Bessemer rails treated with 0.15 per 
cent. metallic titanium and having an average carbon con- 
tent of 0.47 per cent. the average wear is given as 0.177 
per cent. 


The Standard Welding Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
discontinued its arrangements with L. F. McClernan & 
Co., Chicago, for the sale of its various products and has 
opened an office of its own in the People’s Gas Building, 
Chicago, which will be in charge of B. A. Quayle and A. 
C. Clark of its own staff. The opening of this office not 
only gives the company direct representation in the Cen- 
tral Western States, but will also provide much better 
service for the trade in that territory. 
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Pig Iron Output Increases 
A Gain of Ten in Active Furnaces 


Capacity in Blast October 1 Is 3250 Tons a 
Day More than on September 1 








Pig iron production increased in September, the month 
showing a net gain of 10 in the number of active furnaces. 
The total output of coke and anthracite pig iron in the 
30 days of last month was 1,977,102 gross tons, or 65,903 
tons a day, as against 1,926,637 tons in August, or 62,150 
tons a day, The steel works furnaces made most of the 
gain, but the merchant furnaces, after seven months of 
steadily declining production, turned the tide last month, 
with a gain of nearly 1200 tons a day over August. 

It is significant also that October opens with the gain 
in production still under way, several more merchant 
furnaces being scheduled to blow in early this month, in- 
cluding one in the Buffalo district, one in the Hanging 
Rock district, one in Virginia, one in the Schuylkill Val- 
ley and one in the Lebanon Valley. The capacity active 
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The table below gives the production of all cok: { 
anthracite furnaces in September and the four 
preceding : 

Monthly Pig Iron Production—Gross. Tons. 


May. June. July. August. 
: : (31 days) (30 days) (31 days) (31 days) 
ae 130,927 130,395 124,347 118,145 
New Jersey ..... 9,788 3,600 LY Reta 
Lehigh Valley .... 79,731 72,787 66,404 77,021 
Schuylkill Valley.. 46,827 44,039 45,859 53,397 
Lower Susquehanna 
and Lebanon Val. 44,179 41,751 40,084 38,741 
Pittsburgh district. 422,000 415,519 419,248 469,012 4: 
Shenango Valley.. 88170 78,196 79,571 84,884 
West. Penn. ..... 61,892 60,047 73,177 96,366 
Maryland, Virginia 
and Kentucky 53,271 48,969 52,583 46,262 
Wheeling district.. 115,213 93,617 93,973 94,476 
Mahoning Valley.. 187,748 188,187 184,402 189,200 2 
Central and North. 
ee 4 ovencrk as 152,909 141,973 116,953 131,850 
Hocking Valley, 
Hanging Rock 
and S. W. Ohio 27,185 20,245 11,321 7,262 
Mich., Minn., Mo., 
r Wis., Col., Wash. 71,938 54,391 57,661 63,114 6 
Chicago district .. 238,424 249,666 272,817 287,875 289,198 
ASBBOMB 66 occ ccns 134,386 117,015 126,200 140,879 149,238 
Tenn., Georgia and 
NR chasis 28,868 27,169 27,082 28,153 25,745 
Tetdl, eiwad 1,893,456 1,787,566 1,793,068 1,926,637 1,977,102 
09 1910 1911 <o2z 
Pause ower tli ce epteerer.: fee eae 203° 
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Diagram of Daily Average Production by Months of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United States from January 1, 1907, to October 


1, 1911; Also of Monthly Average Prices of Souther 


n 


No. 2 Foundry Iron at Cincinnati and Local No. 2 


Foundry Iron at Chicago District Furnace. 


on Qctober I was 66,468 tons a day from 213 furnaces, 
against 63,214 tons a day from 203 furnaces on Sep- 
tember 1. 

Daily Rate of Production 


The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 
pig iron by months, beginning with September, 1910, is as 
follows ° 


Daily Rate of Pig Iron Production by Months—Gross Tons 

Steel works. Merchant. Total. 
September, 1910 ......... 47,007 21,536 68,542 
GO aa sh 6 oe Kae eSb Shee .45,794 21,726 67,520 
CRE Psi Si daee'ep ad 41,427 22,232 63,659 
EE Pie was ss nde ewe es ae ee 35,909 1,440 57,349 
Cp ae. . | a en 36,401 20,351 56,752 
PRU oi dvs ewesseankeaei nee 42,349 21,741 64,090 
PRG.) 6 inna htbes ede bees on 48,970- 21,066 70,036 
April (avd 60 wehbe eh eater eed 47,805 21,031 68,836 
See astesvc vctwat Cake anicesaed 42,270 18,809 61,079 
TE 2, shui es cebesmual® . ++ +42,708 16,877 59,585 
CTE eee ree 42,472 15,369 57,841 
August sav chebosbeweha tee eee 47,120 15,030 62,150 
BEROMEE ooo kc ss eked ese ane’ 49,696 16,207 65,903 


Production of Steel Companies 


Returns from all furnaces of the United States Steel 
Corporation and the various independent steel companies 
show the following totals of product month by month. 
Only steel making iron is included in these figures, to- 
gether with ferromanganese, spiegeleisen and ferrosilicon: 

Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons. 


Spiegeleisen and 
-—Pig.—Total production, ferromanganese. 


1909 1910 1911 1910 1911 

January tS ay! ae 1,117,823 .1,773,201 1,128,448 19,538 8,360 
PORTUATY occ e cae 1,073,363 1,620,539 1,185,782 21,396 12,821 
Match: hiss. sasaees 1,140,553 1,739,212 1,518,063 25,591 11,784 
ED. a Sein. d we el 0b 1,093,092 1,669,898 1,434,142 2,304 10,65/ 
le eae 1,356,448 1,619,283 1,310,378 26,529 13,64! 
Feaee  . «aes Ved s 4088 1,365,527 1,549,112 1,281,241 27,680 22,611 
SM. co cee cane 1°508.762 1,462,689 1,316,646 22,924 17,067 
Reet --.ich. ss eebeee 1,591,991 1,442,572 1,460,610 25,756 14,579 
September .......... 1,660,839 1,410,221 1,490,898 15,151 . 17,/>/ 
Oe eee 1,769,094 1,419,624 .....005 8,500 ...-- 
November. ...:..... 1,689,994 1,242,804 ........ 9,032 ..--- 
December ......... 1,768,799. WhIZ 17H! oles 12,178 . 
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Capacity in Blast October 1 and September 1 
(he following table shows the daily capacity of fur- 
s in blast October 1 and September 1: 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 


Total ict. 1, -——-Sept. 1——~+, 
number Number Capacity Number Capacity 





7): - Furnaces _ of stacks. in blast. per day. in blast. per day. 
vw York: 
Buffale. -\iscnsanwae Gas 17 9 3203 9 3005 
ther New York...... 7 3 611 3 621 
y Jersey s.sseeeess. 7 0 0 0 0 
nsylvamea: 
ehigh Valley ....... 24 12 2557 12 2317 
Spi Secasee 42 eas 3 2 167 2 167 
Schuylkill Valley 16 7 1838 6 1722 
wer Susquehanna .. 7 2 619 2 583 
banon Valley ...... 10 4 604 4 635 
Pittsburgh District 50 39 15,726 38 15,308 
Spies tl © nicatiaks cxass 3 2 240 2 330 
Schuylkill Valley 16 7 1838 6 1722 
Western Pennsylvania. 27 12 3510 11 3108 
Maryland suetsssubacass 4 3 772 3 750 
Wheeling District....... 14 9 3071 9 3051 
Mahoning Valley...... 24 18 7125 17 6750 
Central and Northern. 23 11 4367 11 4285 
Hocking Val., Hanging 
Rock & S. W. Ohio. 15 5 665 2 235 
Illinois and Indiana..... 32 21 9532 21 9235 
Spier@l) cceaveeseabs 2 2 185 1 52 
Mich., Wis. and Minn.. 10 5 1020 5 970 
lorado, Mo. and Wash. 7 3 1022 3 1080 
The South: 
Virginia. écaskses Panen 23 6 635 5 617 
Kentucky; «<5 00sec ve 5 2 265 1 145 
Alsbawet: '0isdde Sabu wd? 46 19 4950 19 4565 
Tenn. and Georgia.... 20 7 855 8 910 
Tovah, vib icaseae 416 213 66,468 203 63,214 


\mong furnaces blown cut last month were one Edgar 
Thomson in the Pittsburgh district. and Rockdale in Ten- 
The list of furnaces blown in included Topton 

the Schuylkill Valley, one Donora and one Shoenberger 
n the Pittsburgh district, one Shenango in the Shenango 
Valley, Perry in western Pennsylvania, Covington in 
Virginia, Ashland No. 2 in Kentucky, No. 2 Haselton in 
the Mahoning Valley, Ironton, Jackson and Sarah in the 
Hanging Rock district and one Calumet in the Chicago 
district. 


nessee. 


Chart of Pig Iron Production and Prices 
The fluctuations in pig iron production from January 
007, to the present time are shown in the accompanying 
hart. The figures represented by the heavy line are those 
f daily average production, by months, of coke and anth- 


Pittsburgh and Vicinity Business Notes 





(he annual meeting of stockholders of the Treadwell 
Construction Company, builder of steel plate construc- 
was held at its principal offices at Midland, Pa., 
September 27, at which the following directors were 
elected: M. H. Treadwell, J. H. Killinger, H. N. Dough- 
erty, R. M. Dorsey, W. E. Farrell, J. S. Craig and S. N. 
Craig. Officers were re-elected as follows: M. H. Tread- 
vell, president; S. N. Craig, vice-president; H. N. Dough- 
ty, treasurer, B. W. Hunsicker, secretary. 

(he Standard Chain Company, Pittsburgh, was the 
successful bidder on proposals for buoy chain, light ves- 
sel chain, shackles and swivels for the Light House De- 
partment on specifications submitted for the fiscal year 

12, bids having been opened at the department’s office 

Tompkinsville, N. “Y., September 21. The total ton- 

nage was 1,351,000 Ib.. This is the largest contract for 
ain ever secured by any one manufacturer from the 
cht House Department. 

William O’Brien & Co. are erecting an’ addition to 
their boiler-making plant on the Chartiers Valley Rail- 

id, Pittsburgh. It is of steel, 130 x 30 ft., with a wing 

{x 30 ft. 

The Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has been 

arded the contract by the Westinghouse Air Brake 

mpany for the heating and ventilating system in its 
carpenter shop at Wilmerding, Pa. The building 
| be of brick construction, 210 ft. long. 

\mong recent large contracts received by the West- 
ighouse, Electric & Mfg.. Company, East Pittsburgh, 

one from the city of Taéoma, Wash., for the entire 

‘chboard and auxiliary apparatus for the power house, 

station and transmission line of the 27,000-hp. hydro- 

tric plant which the city is erecting about seven miles 

'y from Nisqually River. An idea of the size of the 

rd may be gained from the fact that six tons of cop- 
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racite iron. The two other curves on the chart represent 
monthly average prices of Southern Ne. 2 foundry pig 
iron at Cincinnati and of local No. 2 foundry iton at 
furnace at Chicago. They are based on the weekly market 
quotations of The Jron Age. The two sets of figures are 
as follows: 


Daily Average Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the 


United States by Months Since January 1, 1907—Gross Tons. 
1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
denuary bie chetaecdeeucaae 71,149 33,918 57,975 84,148 56,752 
nae Uknta ek i beet ei 73,038 37,163 60,976 85,616 64,090 
ST ch ad gh ak Wi haaee 71,821 39,619 59,232 84,459 70,036 
SE ae.s hank a K tates acide ode 73,885 38,289 57,962 82,792 836 
Me chwad oslanucchdnense ae 74,048 37,603 60,753 77,102 61,079 
jure Taig E86 eniebh Radeews wie 94,486 36,444 64,655 75,516 59,585 
ST ass bch duwee weds <6 i 72,763 39,287 67,793 69,305 57,841 
BERIT AS EE Re 72,594 43,851 72,546 67,963 62,150 
September slob eeecececsees? 2,783 47,300 79,507 68,476 65,903 
SG cael es Se wakes aetnee 75,386 . 50,554 83,856 67,520 ....++. 
RS ie 60,937 51,595 84,917 63,659 ...... 
pi Pee eT ee CIETY OL 39,815 56,158 85,022 57,349 
Monthly Average Prices in Dollars of Southern No.’ 2 Foundry 
Iron at Cincinnati and Local No. 2 Foundry at Chicago Dis- 
trict Furnace Since January, 1907. 
1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
Sou. Loc. Sou. Loc. Sou, Loc. Sou. Lec, Sou. Loc. 
No.2, No.2, No.2, No.2, No.2, No.2, No.2, No.2, No.2, No.2, 
Cin. Chi. Cin. Chi, Cin. Chi. Cin, Chi, Cin. Chi. 
Jan. 26.00 25.00 16.15 18.10 16.26 17.00 17.25. 18.50 14.25 15.00 
Feb. 26.00 25.50 15.75 17.81 16.13 16.40 17.06 18.50 14.25 15.00 
Mar. 26.00 25.75 15.50 17.50 15.05 16.15 16.30 17.80 14.25 15.00 
a 25.06 26.00 15.20 17.38 14.25 16.15 15.37 17.00 14.25 15.00 
ay 24.25 26.50 14.75 17.28 14.50 16.15 15.00 16.56 14.00 15.00 
june 24.10 26.25 15.25 17.38 14.70 16.15 14.85 16.25 13.50 15.00 
uly 23.85 25.20 15.00 17.20 15.75 16.65 14.75 16.06 13.25 14.87 
Aug. 23.00 24.50 15.25 17.00 16.38 16.78 14.31 16.00 13.45 14.50 
Sept. 21.50 23.75 15.65 16.70 17.35 18.35 14.25 15.90 13.31 14.50 
Oct. 20.95 22.10 15.75 16.50 17.88 18.50 14.25 15.56 ... eons 
Nov. 19.50 20.31 16.00 16.75 17.75 18.50 14.25 15.50 ° 
Dec. 17.00 18.55 16.25 17.00 17.45 18.50 14.25 15.50 
The Record of Production 


Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United States 
by Months Since January 1, 1907—Gross Tens. 


1907. 1908. 1909. 1910, 1911. 
jem oe edeeeds 2,205,607 1,045,250 1,797,560 2,608,605 1,759,326 
\ . -2,045,068 1,077,740 1,707,340 2,397,254 1,794,509 
: 2,226,457 1,228,204 1,832,194 2,617,949 2,171,111 
2,216,558 1,149,602 1,738,877 2,483,763 2,064,086 
2,295,505 1,165,688 1,883,330 2,390,180 1,893,456 
2,234,575 1,092,131 1,930,866 2,265,478 1,787,566 
eescvedees 2,255,660 1,218,129 2,103,431 2,148,442 1,793,068 
2,250,410 1,359,831 2,248,930 2,106,847 1,926,637 
ss eeeeee «2,183,487 1,418,998 2,385,206 2,056,275 1,977,102 
2,336,972 1,567,198 2,599,541 2,093,121 ........ 
1,828,125 1,577,854 2,547,508 1,909,780 ........ 
1,234,279 1,740,912 2,635,680 1,777,817 ....+++- 





per alone will be used in its construction. The amount 
involved in the contract, which also includes a large 
amount of details and supplies, is about $85,000. 


—————— »@—- oe 
Labor Notes 


Car shop employees of the Union Pacific, Southern 
Pacific, Illinois Central and other Harriman lines namber- 
ing 30,000 went on strike September 30 in order to enforce 
recognition of the labor organizations as a unit. The 
strike affects railroad shops in 15 States, and the men 
involved include 10,000 machinists, 4000 boilermakers, 3000 
blacksmiths, 11,000 car men, 1000 clerks and miscellaneous 
workmen to the number of 1000. The railroad companies 
are contesting the strike, and employment offices have 
been opened in large cities in all parts of the country. 

The Board of Governors of the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association of New York ordered a general lock- 
out of union men last Monday in all the trades involved 
in the sympathetic strike on the construction of the new 
Vanderbilt Hotel in New York. The strike was originally 
called because of the employment of non-union marble 
workers on the building which resulted in a walkout by 
the members of 14 unions employed in the building trades. 
The retaliatory measures adopted by the Building Trades 
Association resulted in an end to the sympathetic strike. 

A strike has been declared by pattern makers in New 
York and Brooklyn foundries making structural castings. 
The men demand an eight hour working day at the same 
wage rate as is now in force. The employers as a rule 
are resisting the demand. 


(a 


The Marting Iron & Steel Company, Ironton, Ohio, 
blew in its furnace early this week. 








The West.End furnace at Roanoke, Va., will probably 
be blown in early this month after relining. 
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The Iron and Metal Markets 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Oct. 4, Sept. 27, Sept. 6, Oct. 5, 


PIG TRON, Per Gross Ton: 1911. 1911. 1911. 1910. 
Foundry No. 2 standard, Phila- 

ie: Sb cwetickscackshs can $15.00 $15.00 $15.00 $16.00 

Foundry No. 2, Valley furnace. 13.25 13.25 13.50 13.75 


Foundry No. 2 Southern, Cin- 

CRE os icasuas othedenws tes 13.25 13.25 13.50 14.25 
Foundry No. 2, Birmingham, Ala. 10.00 10.00 10.25 11.00 
Foundry No. 2, at furnace, 


Cee > Sathccestebaackaes< 14.50 14.50 14.50 16.25 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa.... 14.50 14.50 14.75 15.00 
Basic, Valley Ser 12.60 12.60 13.00 13.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ......... 15.55 15.90 15.90 15.90 
Gray torge, Pittsburgh........ 13.65 13.65 13.90 14.15 


Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 16.50 16.50 16.50 18.25 
COKE, CONNELLSVILLE, 
Per Net Ton, at Oven: 


Furnace coke, prompt shipment. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 
Furnace coke, future delivery. . 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 
Foundry coke, prompt shipment. 1.85 1.85 1.85 2.10 
Foundry coke, future delivery.. 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.25 
BILLETS, &e., Per Gross Ton: 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 20.00 20.00 21.00 24.00 
Open hearth billets, Pittsburgh. 19.00 19.00 21.00 24.50 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh..... 25.00 25.00 26.00 29.00 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 21.40 22.40 23.40 26.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh......... 26.00 26.00 27.00 28.50 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 
Iron rails, (Chicago............ 13.75 14.00 14.00 16.00 
Iron rails, Philadelphia........ 16.50 17.00 17.00 18.00 
Car wheels, Chicago........... 12.50 12.75 13.00 14.00 
Car wheels, Philadelphia...... 11.75 12.00 13.00 13.75 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh.. 12.25 12.50 13.00 14.25 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago.... 10.00 10.00 10.50 12.25 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia.. 12.00 12.00 13.25 14.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Bessemer rails, heavy, at mill.. 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Refined iron bars, Philadelphia. . 1.22% 1.22% 1.27% 1.40 
Common iron bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.20 1.25 1.25 1.45 
Common iron bars, Chicago.... 1.20 1,20 1.20 1.35 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.40 
Steel bars, tidewater, New York 1.31 1.31 1.36 1.56 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.20 1.25 1.30 1.40 
Tank plates, tidewater, New York 1.36 1.41 1.46 1.56 
Beams, Widiseuree.... 6... .0%. 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.40 
Beams, tidewater, New York.. 1.41 1.46 1.51 1.56 
Angles, Pittsburgh............. 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.40 
Angles, tidewater, New York.. 1.41 1.46 1.51 1.56 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.40 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh 1.25 1.25 1.30 1.50 

SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 185 1.90 1.95 2.20 
Wire nails, Pittsburght........ 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.70 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh7......... 1.50 1.55 1.60 1.65 
Barb wire, galv., Pittsburgh... 1.95 1.95 2.00 2.00 


METALS, R 
Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 





Lake copper, New York........ 12.50 12.75 12.75 
Electrolytic copper, New York.. s 12.25 12.50 12,50 
ene, Ot; ILM ns oS cess 5. 5.85 5.80 5.45 
peer, Dew Berks oo.<sotdscs 6. 6.00 6.00 5.60 
ee PR See 4.32 4.32% 4.42% 4.27% 
nan Meer Peek is. . adc veee se 4.47 4.47% 4.50 4.40 
ee ee ee rae 40.15 38.87% 41.25 36.50 
Antimony, Hallett, New York 7.70 7.70 7.75 7.87% 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, New York $3.84 $3.84 $3.94 $3.84 








*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries in the 
Chicago district is 50c. per ton, 
{These prices are for largest lots to jobbers. 





Prices of Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 
lb.: New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; 
Buffalo, 11c.; Cleveland, toc.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indian- 
apolis, 17c.; Chicago, 18c.; St. Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 
22M%c.; New Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c¢. Pa- 
cific coast, 80c. on plates, structural shapes and sheets 
No. 11 and heavier; 85c. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16; 95¢c. 
on sheets No. 16 and lighter; 65¢. on wrought boiler 
tubes. 


Plates.—Tank plates, 4 in. thick, 61% in. up to 100 
in. wide, 1.20c. to 1.25c., base, net cash, 30 days. Fol- 
lowing are stipulations prescribed by manufacturers, 
with extras: 

Rectangular plates, tank steel or conforming to manufacturers’ 
standard specifications for structural steel dated February 6, 1903, 


or equivalent, 4% in. thick and over on-thinnest edge, 100 in. wide 


and under, down to but not including 6 in. wide, are base. 
mall 


Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per sq 
foot, are considered %-in. plates. Plates over 72 in. wide m 
be ordered % in. thick on edge, or not less than 11 Ib. per squ: 
foot, to take base price. Plates over 72 in. wide ordered less than 
11 Ib. per square foot down to the weight of 3-16-in. take the price 
of 3-16-in. 

Allowable overweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge or 
weight, to be governed by the standard specifications of the Associa- 
tion of American Steel Manufacturers. 


Extras. Cents per Ib. 
Gauges under % in. to and including 3-16 in. on thin- 
OST COME oboe 6 600.0 0c sh hehe pkb.6 Oben eb 6 ceAw new eee 10 
Gauges under 3-16 in. to and including No. 8..... eae ahs 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9............ 25 
Gauges under No. 9 to and including No. 10.......... 30 
Gauges under No. 10 to and including No. 12.......... -40 
Sketches (including all straight taper plates) 3 ft. an 
over in length........ eee eet eeeeeseceresesesesions « 19 
Complete circles, 3 ft. in diameter and over............ -20 
ee Seer ere ree 10 
“A. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel.............. .20 
ee EE | UN 0 <-5o 0 cca beRMeke tans ghd Kh ona en se 30 
BERTIER GIOEE. conc cc ccccccccccescess 9 kak Wh ral 6 awh ee 40 
Locomotive firebox steel....... sececenees stan em eineicm pin 00 
Widths over 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive.......... 05 
Widths over 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive.......... -10 
Widths over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive.......... 15 
Widths over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive.......... 25 
Widths over 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive.......... -50 
Wats ovat: DOO Wiens onc s tienen penned pun eeedesatie _. +1.00 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 3 ft. to 2 ft., in- 
CUED a kin bane ik as Sc aeu heey seseehi04bheeas 04 esans ee 02S 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 ft., in- 
CURVE 666.0 shs00%40s tee ee eeee est ecceseveceseseses 50 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 1 ft............ 1.55 


No charge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and over. 


Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
3 to 15 in., and angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, 
14 in. and over, 1.25c. to 1.30c. Other shapes and sizes 
are quoted as follows: 
Cents per lb. 


Beans wver” 85 Bi is cicteecs sess ewe cneceeds 1.35 to 1.40 
FE Dened: ote 1B Bs ic kc wadidn § 00 5665508 e eee 1.45 to 1.50 
Angles, 3 to 6 in., inclusive, 4 in. and up......1.25 to 1,30 
Augies aver GC ith.. .scndcdcccdecnccsechocegso® 1.35 to 1.40 


Angles, 3 in. on one or both legs, less than 
% in. thick, plus full extras as per steel bar 


card Sent. 1, 1s vccccaescceccssatesetens 1.30 to 1.35 
Tees, 3: 2 O08 -Wisrnn cae dh toed i avesiviseat 1.30 to 1.35 
Zees, 34. GRASP Vives sccovericccedsen 1.25 to 1.30 


Angles, channels and tees, under 3 in., plus 
full extras as per steel bar card Sept. 1, 1909.1.30 to 1.35 


Deck beams and bilb angles...........-..+06. 1.55 to 1.60 
Hand. TAs RB ccs cage cwre veges st sncccsceccechuguucne 2.45 
Checkered and corrugated plates............sseeeee-: 2.45 


Sheets.— Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets 
of U. S. standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual discounts for small lots 
from store, are as follows: 


Blue Annealed Sheets. J 
Cents per Ib. 


Mak) BS Cai i vale he « Ses 6s bo rd AS 1.25 to 1.30 
ak. OR, sbd.c ka ce Hn 8 Reo ose serene 1.35 to 1.40 
Nos, Bi CR The hdc Salas ki cep ecccecsescues 1.40 to 1.45 
Wom. 85 Me 266 cicsdicdi nd CGes actecsevecducge 1.45 to 1.50 
Nom: Ta G6 TRS. cits cae tks. 6 odie keene ene 1.55 to 1.60 
Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled. 

One Pass. Three Pass. 
Nee, Gh 00 88.. ckntdcakctawes 1.50:00 4.35 ceed tes ce’ 
Oe SEN Wis o wk 0 hikes ome L.5$ 002.60) «ss sec nesete : 
NOG, 1s BOE Mit hes ccexa opr hie 1,60 to 1.65 1.70 to 1.75 
00... APBD Bada cicie ss 0340s a5¥e 1.65 to 1.70 1.75 to 1.80 
Woe. 2a, Bs GRE BS. « oy pit cave 1.70 to 1.75 1.80 to 1.85 
ee es | eee 1,75 to 1.80 1,85 to 1.90 
TR FOS OR cay te 1.80 to 1.85 1.90 to 1.95 
Os BB ive hdc consti centres 1.85 to 1.90 1.95 to 2.00 
bs eehas Sees dd oetgecla wee 1.90 to 1.95 2.00 to 2.05 
a - SOsacastakibes she eae sens 2.00 to 2.05 2.10 to 2.15 

Galvanized Sheets, of Black Sheet Gauge. 

Non.. 20 006. ttiincew ss tbc cd nsuabo> saeenee ee 1.85 to 1.90 
Nes. 12, 33:0. 26. aki obnk oss bars eeiaetee 1.95 to 2.00 
Nos. 25, 46: m8 806 6.0 PA sag iiwveuse cesarean 2.10 to 2.15 
Nos. 26: te 22. veccsicavpielahiscns shel aeeel 2.25 to 2.30 
Nos. 32: e008 O66 ois ap db cee ea eee soa 2.35 to 2.40 
Oe ee vem Cre erm re 2.55 to 2.60 
WhO Bias osnc 5 tian eee eR Ledbs cs ae 2.70 to 2.75 
re eit ee 2.85, to 2.90 
Nee BB. 03s cds snus ob SWE EO Eh dea oe 2.95 to 3.00 
No. 00s 660546 chad ha08s denne on 600d Ae 3.15 to 3.20 


All above rates on sheets are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 
30 days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 
date of invoice, as also are the following base prices pet 
square for painted and galvanized roofing sheets, with 
2\4-in. corrugations: 


Gauge. Painted. Galvanized. | Gauge. Painted. Galvanized. 
BO Ns wees ate $2.30 BS wvewis $2.35 $3.45 
Boa cao soe $1300" 2.45 re 2.55 3.65 
Cee eee 1.45 2.50 Bhoncsh ss 2.75 4.00 
Bhs. cese 1.55 2.60 ere 4.30 
S8e seuss 1.80 ‘ 3.00 3B. onssce 4.60 5.65 
Mivsncai 2.05 2.10 Wiyvass's 4.85 6.45 


Wire Rods and Wire.—Bessemer, open hearth and 
chain rods, $26 to $26.50.. Fence wire, Nos, 0 to 9 pet 
100 lb., terms 60 days, or 2 per cent.-discount in 10 days. 
carload lots, to jobbers, annealed, $1.45; galvanized, 
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;.75. Carload lots, to retailers, annealed, $1.50; gal- 
vanized, $1.80. Galvanized barb wire to jobbers, $1.95; 
ainted, $1.65. Wire nails, to jobbers, $1.65. 

' The following table gives the price to retail mer- 
-hants on wire in less than carloads, including the ex- 
-ras on Nos. 10 to 16, which are added to the base price: 


Fence Wire, Per 100 Ib. 


Nos. Oto9 , 10 11 12&12% 13 14 15 16 
(nnealed ...$1.65 $1.70 $1.75 $1.80 $1.90 $2.00 $2.10 $2.20 
Galvanized .. 1.95 ° 2.00 2.05 2.10 2.20 2.30 2.70 2.80 


farket and Stone Ware in Bundles, Discount from Standing List. 
Bright and Annealed: 


9 and sOOrOin deh ibe divacs ciclticwbieeascseenbene 80 
10 00. Wiese sn nGhe eel Pav nt cehetnsnenednaaee 80 and 10 
19 00 BG. sb We es ieatabae sears ce ee ston 80 and 10 and 2% 
27 00 26s 6c eka ees EKe Vek coe She beds 68 ibaa cee 80 and 5 
Galvanized: a 
9 ah OOGCRE sas ans Dae thG ob ibe adecogtacbacs 75 and 10 
10 00 16s: c8sdendh oia Cee ibe eth xd Cae nawedeins 75 and 10 
17 00. DBs sc Gkw Ch Van cae an vcs eA a cehanont 72% and 10 
27 $0 Seidnn ys cn tb bis vadaa Pinéa sas cunncecageeereeees 72% 
Coppered or Liquor Finished: 
9 an@ GeGsORtCd Tin < Sao ew thick sca ads ct de 75 and 10 
10 to BG 0d ce dgies bee e paneer eas + ean yeeeeee 75 and 10 
27 to Ss o San sae aaa es bake aE EA Tae Cee 70 and 10 and 5 
Tinned: 
6 to: BBs ideas Hebb sevidscomean bene 75 and 10 and 10 


Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on 
wrought pipe, in effect from October 2, 1911: 

Butt Weld. 


-—Steel —Iron——, 
Black. Galv Black. Galv. 
and. 36: Bivié ssaeneceveae 73 53 es . 
6 ii ciccbetiwesese maa 74 64 ae a 
i Wee vvns pase seuweannestee 77 67 75 65 
% im. to 156 Sivek sbacsasede 80 72 75 67 
2 in OO 8 Whidden sees ckcs oh ae 74 76 69 
Lap Weld 

2 its ci cuneews temeacanens tea 77 70 72 65 
2% to © Bic wedudscpoccv¥adnes 79 72 74 67 
4 Ob Bos pcchs ex cen eakes 78 70 73 65 
7 to YS Miis apex Seneaceavnuun 76 66 71 61 

13 te, AE MiicacKnsvntianuseed 52 ‘ - 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
1. 3d, OE Wien cub kensweneenss 70 60 65 55 
Yh igiie nk soso vaesvactaks tates 75 69 70 64 
ve ee) Brey ae 79 73 74 68 
2 to Shs die 0 cc che hee een sanes 80 74 69 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. ; 
2 inh. supapess 0iaduadbaseneer 
2% to 4 Wisner cnn wewedeuaca 78 72 73 67 
44, 00:6 Wi pales casdecteves 77 71 72 66 
7 te © Wis cinvncsaveeueesen 70 60 65 55 
9 te 12 Whi obs-ccedaduntaanae 65 55 60 _ 50 
Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
6 ihe oasis ioavendaneueee 65 59 60 54 
6 to 890 Wi lak anced sieedcas 68 62 63 57 
2 te 3 Micsivad cas tdweatiears fe... ae 65. 59 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
2 Me ccicyicenauecedabaweuen 66 60 61 55 
2% to O:BWisecdcseccdonacces 68 62 63 57 
45% te © Wiis sci dances eaweaden 67 61 62 56 
7 tO & iva icaccewkeaneenae 60 50 62 56 
Plugged and Reamed. 

will be sold at two (2- 


1 to 1%, 2 to 3 in. Butt Weld 


points lower — (higher 
1 to 1%, 2 to 3 in. Butt Weld - 


price) than merchants’ or 
card weight pipe. Butt or 

: , lap weld, as ified. 

The above discounts are for “card weight,” subject to the usual 
variation of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are three (3) 
points lower basing (higher price) than the above discounts. 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel boiler 
tubes to jobbers in carloads are as follows: 


134 to, B5Q° Bhikc ds SoS kc ass Veen oe Cees 65 
2 Wie os caghnn dan naddeh ists ious made 67% 
296 00 BUG Mbn kc cates hs caksekkenv cons + eaeelete 72% 
Se ta © Ws Swe bets li cdcewa st Cive tbh. saat eeu 75 
S to 6 Whsccedenevcnccvcveuciersasseeieeeeee 67% 
7 t@ 33 fee cide Van ccd coatncnee code eaeemene 65 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra 

2% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 
_ Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discount for car- 
loads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and under to desti- 
nations east of the Mississippi River; lengths over 22 ft. and all 
shipments going west of the Mississippi River must be sold f.o.b. 


mill 


| at Pittsburgh basing discount, lowered by two points. 
a 
PitrspurcH, October 4, 1911.—(By Telephone.) 

Pig Iron.—The price of $15 at Valley furnace for 
Sessemer iron, maintained only nominally by the Val- 
‘ey furnaces for so long, has given way, and we note a 
sale of 1000 tons of standard Cen iron for prompt 
shipment made by a Valley furnace agency at $14.65 at 
‘urnace for delivery in the Cleveland, Ohio, district. 
On an inquiry recently sent out by a local consumer 
'or 3000 to 4000 tons of Bessemer as low as $14.50 at 
‘urnace was quoted. There is no new inquiry for basic, 
‘oundry or gray forge iron, and the whole pig iron mar- 


ket is we We quote standard Bessemer iron at 
514.65; basic, $12,60; malleable Bessemer, $13; No. 2 
foundry, $1 and gray forge, $12.75, all at Valley 
‘urnace, the freight rate to Pittsburgh being 90c. a ton. 


Steel.—There is no new inquiry for billets or sheet 
bars, most consumers being covered by contracts, which 
are coming in at only a fairly satisfactory rate. On 
some contracts for billets and sheet bars, of which 
prices are based on pig iron, consumers will pay slight- 
ly less for their steel in the last quarter than in the third 
quarter. We quote Bessemer billets, base sizes, at $20; 
Bessemer sheet and tin bars, $21; open hearth billets, 
$19; open hearth sheet and tin bars, $19.50 to $20, and 
forging billets, $25, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown. 
We note a sale of 50 tons of forging billets for prompt 
delivery at $25, delivered at buyers’ mills, Pittsburgh. 


(By Mail.) 


The situation is decidedly discouraging, with indica- 
tions that the worst is not yet over; but in conditions 
like the present rumors are always prevalent of lower 
prices than are actually made. Confidence on the part 
of consumers is entirely lacking. Orders are almost 
wholly for such quantities of material as are absolutely 
needed for current requirements and on néarly ir. 
thing specifications are being practically held up. n 
finished iron and steel products it is difficult to tell pre- 
cisely what prices are ruling, but steel plates have sold 
at 1.20c.; structural material at 1.25c. or lower; No. 28 
black sheets at 1.85c. and No. 28 galvanized sheetsiat 
2.85c. These are the lowest prices reached on the ma- 
terials named in some years. The new basing card of 
discounts issued by the steel pipe mills shows reduc- 
tions of $2 to $4 a ton on black pipe and from $4 to $12 
a ton on galvanized pipe. Boiler tubes have also been 
reduced $4 to $6 a ton. Heavy steel scrap loaded on 
cars has sold at $12 per ton, delivered in the Pittsburgh 
district, which is the lowest price reached for several 
years. Furnace and foundry coke are quiet, but prices 
are holding fairly firm. Reports are circulating that 
within a very short time labor will be asked'to take ma- 
terial reductions on account of the present unsatisfactory 
conditions. However, as soon as consumers begin to 
believe that bottom has been reached in prices a heavy 
buying movement is expected to start. 


Ferromanganese—Some new inquiry has developed, 
and prices are now being asked on 3500 to 4000 tons for 
delivery to different consumers in the first half of next 
year. he efforts of importers to hold the market at 
$38.50, Baltimore, have not been successful, and we note 
several small sales for reasonably prompt shipment and 
also into the first quarter of 1912 at $36.50 to $37, Bal- 
timore, the freight rate to Pittsburgh district being 
$1.95 a ton. 


Ferrosilicon.—Consumers who intended to buy have 
withdrawn from the market and are holding off to see 
whether the very high prices ruling for 50 per cent. can 
be held. We continue to quote 50 per cent. at $58, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. Blast furnace ferrosilicon is quoted as fol- 
lows: 10 per cent., $23; 11 per cent., $24, and 12 per cent., 
$25, f.o.b. cars, Ashland, Ky., and Jackson, Ohio, fur- 
naces. It is considered probable that on a firm offer 


for reasonably prompt shipment these prices would be 
shaded. 


Muck Bar.—The market is very dull, with no new in- 
quiry. We quote best grades of muck bar, made from 
all pig iron, at $28 to $28.50, delivered at buyers’ mill in 
the Pittsburgh district. 


Skelp.—Most consumers are holding off on account 
of the decided weakness now existin prices. A sale 
of about _ tons of grooved steel shel is reported «it 
1.15c. and 1000 tons of sheared steel skelp at 1.20c., 
Pittsburgh. We quote grooved steel skelp at 1.15c.; 
sheared steel skelp, 1.20¢c.; grooved iron skelp, 1.40c., and 
sheared iron skelp, 1.60c., all for delivery at consumers’ 
mills in the Pittsburgh district. : 


Wire Rods.—Prices are weak. Specifications against 
contracts are not coming in at a satisfactory rate and 
the new demand is quiet. We quote Bessemer and open 
hearth and chain rods at $26 to $26.50, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails—The Carnegie Steel Company has tak- 
en no important orders for standard sections in the past 
week, but has received new orders and specifications 
upward of 3000 tons of light rails. It is 
that a number of the leading railroads are now at work 


i 


figuring their requirements of standard sections ‘or 
next year, and it is believed that within the next month 
or so some fairly orders for will 


be placed for 1912 y. Prices om li 

from a ates “age Sr ge and we 
quote as follows: 12-Ib. 1.24% i » 25-tb., 
1 cane ~ tw ee 


These are mill prices, plus and are the 
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of the market in carload lots, but small lots bring slight- 
ly higher prices. Standard sections are held at 1.25c. 
per lb., Pittsburgh, for Bessemer. 


Plates.—Some car orders have been placed in the 
past week and others are pending. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad has ordered 1150 steel cars from the Cambria 
Steel Company, and the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh has placed 500 cars with the Pressed Steel Car 
Company, 500 with the Standard Steel Car Company 
and 500 with the Cambria Steel Company. The plates 
and shapes for the cars taken by the Pressed Steel Car 
Company and Standard Steel Car Company, amounting 
to about 6500 tons, will be rolled by the Carnegie Steel 
Company. The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie is in the mar- 
ket for 1000 steel cars, but nothing has yet been heard 
from the Missouri Pacific, which put out an inquiry 
some time ago for 4400 cars. A gas tank for Detroit, 
Mich., requiring about 1500 tons, is also in the market. 
The general demand from consumers is quiet. Prices 
are weak and while 1.25c., Pittsburgh, is generally being 
quoted plates have sold at 1.20c. to 1.224c. in both nar- 
row and wide sizes. We quote plates at 1.20c. to 1.25c., 
but note that 1.20c. is being done only on desirable spec- 
ifications and for shipment at the convenience of the 
maker. 

Structural Material.—It is understood that the Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works has taken a contract for the eleva- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Lines at Cleveland, about 
5000 tons, the material to be rolled by the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company. Inquiries are out for a very 
large amount of work, but consumers are holding off to 
see if prices will go any lower. We quote beams and 
channels up to 15 in. at 1.25c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but for 
very desirable specifications and for prompt shipment 
this price might be shaded. 


Bars.—Little new business is being placed in steel 
bars. It should be remembered that with steel bars to- 
day at 1.15c. at mill, they are nearly as low as they 
were some years ago, when they sold at 90c. at mill, 
in view of the present high costs of material and labor. 
Specifications against contracts are only fair, and 
shipments by the mills in September show a falling 
off as compared with August. Prices on steel bars 
continue weak, and, while 1.15c. is generally quoted 
on new inquiries, on very desirable specifications for 
shipment at the convenience of the mill, 1.12%c. has 
been done. The situation in iron bars is also weaker, 
due to the few orders being placed, and the fact that 
consumers are not specifying as they should against 
contracts. We quote steel bars at 1.15c. and common 
iron bars at 1.20c. to 1.25c. at mill, Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—The volume of business in sheets is quite 
heavy, both in new orders and specifications against 
contracts, but prices are still in bad shape. As a rule 
the leading mills are operating to about 70 per cent. 
of capacity, but most of the mills are going after new 
business aggressively, and the low level of prices 
reached several weeks ago has slightly given way. 
Black and galvanized sheets are now being sold at 
prices that, with mills that buy their bars, are said to 
be below the cost of making them. On some desir- 
able specifications for black sheets, recently placed 
for shipment at the convenience of the mill, 1.85c. has 
been done on No. 28 gauge, one-pass box annealed 
sheets, and 2.85c. on No. 28 galvanized. The range of 
the market on black sheets of No. 28 gauge is 1.85c. to 
i.90c. and on galvanized 2.85c. to 2.90c. 

Tin Plate—The month of September was a re- 
markable one in this trade, specifications against con- 
tracts from leading consumers having been heavier 
than in any September for some years. Three or four 
of the leading mills report that shipments against con- 
tracts were heavier than in August, and in volume of 
business this has been one of the best years the tin 
plate trade has ever known. As a rule the leading 
mills are operating to from 60 to 65 per cent. of ca- 


pacity, and it is probable that October will show a° 


falling off in shipments, as many consumers have 
pretty well specified against old contracts and will 
not make new contracts until later on. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company has recently received three 
or four large export orders and is making regular 
shipments right along to large consumers of tin plate 
for export, such as the Standard Oil Company and 
others. The market is fairly strong, and we quote 
100-lb. cokes at $3.60 per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Merchant Steel.—New orders are light nas con- 
sumers are specifying for only such quantities of mate- 
rial as they absolutely must have. The following quo- 
tations are being more or less shaded: Iron finished 
tire, '4 and % in. and heavier, 1.40c.; under these sizes, 


1.45¢.; planished tire, 1,50c.; channel tire, 1.70c. base; 
toe calk, 1.80c.; flat sleigh shoe, 1.45c.; concave 


convex, 1.60c.; cutter shoe, tapered or bent, 2.15c; 
spring steel, 1.85c.; machinery steel, smooth finish, 
1.75¢. 


Hoops and Bands.—New orders are few but sp« 
fications against contracts are coming in at a satis- 
factory rate. We quote steel hoops at 1.25c. and bands 
at 1.15c. with extras on the latter as per the steel bar 
card. On desirable specifications for both hoops and 
bands for early shipment, these prices might be slightly 
shaded. 


Rivets.—Specifications against contracts are dull 
and new orders continue light. We quote structural 
rivets at 1.60c. and boiler rivets at 1.70c., f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, but, like everything else, on a desirable order 
these prices would be shaded. 


Wire Products.—Wire and wire nail orders are 
light and are only for such quantities as are absolutely 
needed by retailers to fill orders or by jobbers to main- 
tain a fair assortment of sizes in stock. The firmer 
tone in prices of wire and wire nails that existed a 
week or ten days ago seems to have pretty well dis- 
appeared and the market is weak. We quote wire 
nails at $1.65; cut nails, $1.55; galvanized barb wire, 
$1.95; painted, $1.65; annealed fence wire, $1.45, and 
galvanized, $1.75, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, usual terms, full 
freight added to point of delivery. 

Spelter.—The market is quiet. We quote prime 
grades of Western at 5.75c. to 5.80c. East St. Louis, 
equal to 5.87%c. to 5.92%4c. Pittsburgh. 

Shafting.—Consumers are buying only in small lots 
and specifications against contracts are unsatisfactory. 
Prices have been severely cut and we quote 60 and 5 
per cent. to 60 and 10 per cent. off list in carload lots 
delivered in base territory. 

Railroad Spikes.—The Louisville & Nashville is re- 
ported to have placed 1500 kegs. We quote railroad 
spikes, in base sizes at $1.40 to. $1.45 f.o.b. at mill, 
Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Pipe.—The new and lower discount card 
issued by the steel pipe mills, effective from October 
2, shows a reduction of $2 on black steel pipe, $6 to 
$12 a ton on galvanized steel pipe and $2 a ton on 
extra strong and double extra strong pipe. All the 
leading mills are now quoting on this new basing 
card, and prices have been guaranteed to December 31, 
so that in case another new card is issued, showing 
lower prices, the jobbers will be protected. A local 
iron pipe mill now has a new and lower card of 
extras on iron pipe being printed, which will show 
reductions of $2 to $8 on galvanized butt weld and lap 
weld pipe, the discounts on black iron pipe remaining 
the same as on the old card of October 1, 1910. It is 
too early as: yet to know whether the lower prices will 
stimulate the demand, but it is believed that they will. 
Orders and specifications received by the mills in 
September showed only a slight falling off as com- 
pared with August, although the month was two bus- 
iness days shorter. The new discounts are printed on a 
previous page. 

Boiler Tubes.—The lower basing card issued by the 
mills has not stimulated new business to any extent. 
It is stated that the market as based on the present 
card is being held. 

Coke.—While trade is extremely quiet, prices on 
both furnace and foundry coke for spot shipment are 
fairly strong. There is not as much available for 
prompt shipment as there was some time ago, and 
this has firmed up prices to some extent. We quote 
standard makes of furnace coke on contracts for 
prompt shipment. at $1.50 to $1.55 and on contracts for 
remainder of this year at $1.65 to $1.70 per net ton at 
oven. We quote 72-hr. foundry coke for prompt ship- 
ment at $1.85 and up to $2, and on contracts from 
$2.10 and as high as $2.40, the latter price being paid 
for some brands of coke that have a very high reputa- 
tion in the trade. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The local market seems to 
be pretty well demoralized as to prices, while the new 
demand is lifeless. Heavy steel scrap of standard 
grades, loaded on cars and which had to be moved, has 
sold in the past week as low as $12 per gross ton 
delivered at mills in the Pittsburgh district, the lowest 
price reached for several years. No large quantities 
of heavy steel scrap could be picked up at these prices, 
but it must be said that consumers are not willing to 
take in material at any price. The Baltimore & Ohio 
list now out is particularly heavy; bids are to be in 
by October 11, and. the prices offered will no doubt 
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the lowest in some months. We note a sale of 500 
ns of heavy melting steel made last week at $12.50 
ivered, and 500 tons at $12.25 delivered; 800 tons 
sundled sheet scrap at $11.25 delivered, and 300 tons 
heavy steel axle turnings at $10.25 delivered. Prices 
as follows per gross ton f.o.b. Pittsburgh, unless 
herwise noted: 
Heavy steel scrap, Steubenville, Follansbee, 
Sharon, Monessen and Pittsburgh woeneihne: x to nee 


No. 1 SO GRR ss 50 ss nose cates nedace to 12. 
No. 2 £0URGM CEM asad (dgans 0 Gade ones 12.00 to 12.25 
Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers’ mill, 

Pittsbu. GOWN énvu-cebng oa chk es ban i'n 10.75 to 11.00 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, 

Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and Franklin, Pa. 13.00 to 13.25 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock............. 11.75 to 12.00 
Oe ee, eR Ee ee eee ere 9.50to 9.75 
Low phosphorus melting stock............ 15.50 to 15.75 
Tron GG. QBN ics Vee s acc cdewcukcoeai ons 22.00 to 22.50 
Steel Gai SRG skier dues atk sos «ose tae 16.50 to 16.75 
LocomiGtreG: GR dew sad ca wdc s venngedusen pk ehiLe® 23.00 
No. 1 DOME, GRORB S so. Zi kas cine ceases 11.50 to 11.75 
No. 2 DOM CUNO c cece Kes cepecdiodiin 8.00 to 8.25 
Old COP Wiehe et encode Kenn Seas cheese 12.50 to 12.75 
Sheet’ Bee Se NEES 6.c5s calcdrcs tr tes ceene 13.75 to 14.00 
"Cast 26h OnE e He 6.0 xi vie cutie eset base Wee ewhis 8.50 
“Machine Shi BPIIERs aia ic iad cee ce es we vesewnters 9.00 
Old ire PERE eae hes tks ces cccaanenn ace 14.50 to 14.75 
No. 1 WHOUMME COPED ed eas c ss vcedavicsawebacseess 13.50 
Heavy steel axle turnings.............+++: 9.75to 10.00 
Stove:  SIMBR Fie es hws cane 6455 etek tn aees RS 9.50to 9.75 


*These prices are f.o.b. cars at consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh 





Chicago 
Curicaco, Itv., October 3, I9IT. 


[he disturbed conditions with reference to prices, 
particularly of structural shapes, prevailing in this 
market a week ago, are now fairly well settled on a 
ower basis. While no uniform price has replaced 

e 1.35¢. Pittsburgh basis on structural shapes, the 
going quotation is generally accepted as $2 a ton be- 
low that figure, or 1.43c. Chicago. Plate quotations are 
subject to more variation, depending upon the sizes, 
he extreme concession of $2 a ton being obtainable 
nly on the narrower widths. The Pittsburgh basis 
or steel bars is generally accepted to be 1.15c., but 
\Vestern makers are conceding some of their freight 
lvantage, and in some instances Chicago prices are 
reported in the neighborhood of $2 a ton above the 
Pittsburgh basis. The lowering of prices has appar- 
ntly not brought out any great amount of new bus- 
ness, and the market is being sustained by specifica- 
ions on contracts previously placed. The principal 

of rail buying is the order of, the Santa Fe for 

000 tons of 90-lb. rails, placed with the Illinois Steel 
Company. Specifications for track fastenings, rail 

ints, and tie plates have been encouragingly heavy. 

he local pig iron market is experiencing one of the 
lietest periods in its history, and it is difficult to 
terest. melters even at the current low quotations. 
ices for old material continue to decline, and the 
vement is practically at a minimum. Indi¢ations 
to the future of the market in all finished lines of- 
little encouragement in the direction of a better 
tuation than the immediate present affords. 


Pig Iron.—The present pig iron situation appears 
be the cumulative result of the failure of business 
come up to expectations throughout the year, com- 
ined with the lack of promise visible in the near fu- 
As each quarter has arrived it has been neces- 

to carry over unused portions of tonnage con- 
ted for, and the same situation will, doubtless, be 
at the end of the year. There is little occasion, 
crefore, for the majority of pig iron melters being 
terested in additional purchases at this time. It ap- 
irs to be impossible to establish an advance for 
quarter iron, and, with furnaces and buyers un- 
ng to meet each others’ views, the movement of 
is practically nil. A negotiation involving 4000 
ns is reported likely to be closed but this tonnage, 
ompared with other current transactions, is ex- 
tional. Both Southern and local furnaces are ex- 
ting an increasing interest in first quarter busi- 
s, and quotations varying from $10, Birmingham, 
No. 2 for delivery beginning this year and running 

' first quarter, to $11 for first quarter only, are en- 
ntered, Prompt shipment iron from the South is 
| obtainable on the basis of $10, although $10.50 
isked for certain of the standard. Birmingham 
nds, and the Tennessee Company is out of the mar- 
on its De Bardeleben brand at $11. Local fur- 
s are willing to sell at $14.50 at the furnace for the 
iinder of the year and possibly for more extended 





delivery. There has been a slight reduction in stocks 
on hand at points selling into this market. We quote 
for Chicago delivery, except for local irons which are 
f.o.b. furnace, the following prices on prompt ship- 
ments: 


Lake Superior charcoal..............se005 $16.50 to $17.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1..........+. 15.00 to 15.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2..........+: 14.50 to 15.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3...........-. 14.25 to 14,50 
Mg ae Oren ee ES 16.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft 14.85to 15.10 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft 14.35to 14.85 
ONIN GUIS) DOth, Oy ve candy odes ceueuwan 14.10 to 14.35 
Southern coke, No. 4.......... aishkaeuee 13.85 to 14.10 
OUNNGD OU “COROE ow occ oe cca deccsioes 13.60 to 13.85 
NY TOMO. cd tics ccd oorecsEebeeKes 13.60 to 13.85 
RD OUI nk. cs cc cca cicanse ede 14.50 to 15.00 
SIUMSN SOUNOOUNIE ing cen evicted cusnicd baeneebees 17.40 
DOM ans os Cis 8S SERN Th Os 6506.00.00 0k Choke eee 15.50 
ackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 per cent...... 17.90 
ackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 per cent...... 18.90 
ackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 per cent..... 19.90 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The most important item 
in the week’s record of new business was the order from 
the Santa Fé Railroad to the Illinois Steel Company for 
20,000 tons of 90-lb. rails, 3600 tons of tie plates and 1000 
kegs of spikes. Other standard rail business was very 
light in comparison. The increasing need of materials 
for repair and replacement is being evidenced in the 
railroad specifications, and shipping orders for track 
bolts, spikes and rail joints were above the average 
during the past week. An improved tonnage of light 
rails was also booked. We quote standard railroad 
spikes at 1.60c. to 1.70c., base; track bolts with square 
nuts, 2.05c. to 2.10c., base, all in carload lots, Chicago; 
standard section Bessemer rails, 1.28c.; open hearth, 
1.34c.; light rails, 40 to 45 lb., 1.16c, to 1.20%4c.; 30 to 
35 Ib., 1.19%ec. to 1.24c.; 16, 20 and 25 lb., 1.20%c. to 
1.25c.; 12 lb., 1.25c. to 1.30%c.; angle bars, 1.50c, to 
1.60c., Chicago. 

Structural Material—The unsettled conditions of a 
week ago, following the advent of unrestrained aggres- 
siveness in the pursuit of orders, has cleared,somewhat 
with the tacit acknowledgment of 1.25c., Pittsburgh, as 
the ruling price for shapes. No great tonnage of new 
business has followed upoén the naming of these lower 
prices, inasmuch as the continued availability of present 
quotations is generally anticipated. Specifications, how- 
ever, are being received in well sustained volume, par- 
ticularly for the material required in the recent Chi- 
cago & Alton order for 1000 cars. The aggregate of 
contracts for fabricated material placed during the week 
totaled less than 2000 tons and included 677 tons for the 
Boyce Building, Chicago, awarded to A. Bolter’s Sons; 
a high school at South Bend, Ind., 313 tons, awarded to 
H. G. Christmen & Co.; a head frame for the Chapin 
mine at Iron Mountain, Mich., 229 tons, to the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company; the Municipal Court Building, 
Chicago, to the Morava Construction Company, 285 
tons; a truss span, 104 tons, for the Muscatine North & 
South Syndicate to the American Bridge Company, and 
a nail warehouse for the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany at De Kalb, IIL, 138 tons, to be furnished by the 
Illinois Steel Company. We quote for mill Shipment. 
Chicago delivery, 1.43c., and from store, 1.75c, 


Plates —While prices of plates have not been so 
generally affected by the recent concessions in other 
lines, it is possible to obtain quotations on the nar- 
rower widths that are approximately $2 below the 
former regular basis. New business has been quict, 
but specifications compared with the general run of 
orders have been quite satisfactory. Specifications 
were received during the week covering the material 
for a recent order of 1000 steel gondolas. Depending 
upon the character of specifications, quotations between 
1.43c. and 1.53c. for mill shipment, Chicago delivery, 
are current, with the price out of store unchanged at 
1.75¢. 

Sheets.—A fair tonnage in sheets continues to be 
received. There has been no material change in the 
price situation, the ordinary business going on the basis 
of 2.08. to 2.13c., Chicago, for mill shipment. Maxi- 
mum concessions appear to be obtainable upon gal- 
vanized rather than on black sheets. We quote Chicago 
prices as follows: Carload lots, from mill: No. 28 black 
sheets, 2.08c. to 2.13¢.; No. 28 galvanized; 3.08c. to 4.1 %c.; 
No. 10 blue annealed, 1.63c. Prices from store, Chi- 
cago, are: No. 10, 1.95c. to 2.05¢.; No. 12, 2c. to 2.10¢.; 
No. 28 black, 2.45c. to 2.5§¢.; No. 28 galvanized, 3.45¢. 


Bars.—A basis of 1.15c., Pittsburgh, has been gen- 
erally sceeeaon as the ruling quotation for steel bars, 
although Chicago makers are making concessions from 
the equivalent price of 1.33¢., Chicago. Some exceed- 
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ingly low quotations are reported, but transactions are 
not in great tonnage, and these prices are considered 
less important. The asking price for bar iron is 1.20¢., 
but the situation admits of the customer’s bargaining 
to advantage. Specifications carrying desirable extras 
are reported as bringing out lower quotations. We 
quote as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Soft steel bars, 1.25c. 
to 1.33c.; bar iron, 1.20c. to 1.25c.; hard steel bars rolled 
from old rails, 1.17%c. to 1.20c. From store, soft steel 
bars, 1.70c. to 1.80c., Chicago. 

Wire Products.—The volume of trade in woven wire 
fence and fence wire continues heavy and ahead of ex- 
pectations. The excellent demand is now expected to 
run well up to December 1. The general buying of 
barb wire, while fairly satisfactory, is not so heavy and 
some sections of the Northwest give evidence that the 
disappointing crops of the past two or three seasons 
have not been without their effect. Wire nail tonnage, 
for no apparent reason, is backward, despite the fact 
that stocks at distributing points are reported below 
the average. Jobbers’ carload prices, which are quoted 
to manufacturing buyers, are as follows: Plain wire, 
No. 9 and coarser, base, 1.68c.; wire nails, 1.88c.; painted 
barb wire, 1.88c.; galvanized, 2.18c.; polished staples, 
1.88c.; galvanized, 2.18c., all Chicago. 

Cast Iron Pipe—The weakness of the pig-iron situ- 
ation has apparently discouraged some of the larger 
buyers of pipe from placing their orders at the present 
time. The principal letting of the past week was 2100 
tons at Kansas City, Mo., awarded to the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company. In the North- 
west and in the Southwest a number of the smaller 
cities are preparing for the installation of new water 
works systems. We quote as follows, per net ton, 
Chicago: Water pipe, 4-in., $26.50; 6 to 12-in., $24.50; 
16-in. and up, $24, with $1 extra for gas pipe. 

Old Materials.—Prices continue to sag and buying is 
lighter. It is difficult to interest any of the mills in this 
territory in purchases of any kind. Offers of standard 
grade material at especially attractive prices are taken 
up here and there, but for the most part consumers are 
reducing their stocks in anticipation of a continued 
period of operation on the basis of strictest economy. 
The greater portion of railroad offerings of old mate- 
rial is being sold, but a number of items listed have 
failed to bring bids high enough to move them. The 
Frisco Lines are this week offering about 600 tons of 
scrap. We quote for delivery at buyers’ works, Chi- 
cago and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 
per gross ton, as follows: 





en PI IR RE oo bah me oe bere a0 $13.75 to $14.25 
Old steel rails, rerolling.......c.cciessees 12.25to 12.75 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft.............. 11.00to 11.50 
Relaying rails, standard section, subject to 

MRNA 5. wks kp Awe eoseebe 0 a0eb 5655 40 bE nee as 24.00 
Oi a ea cins wien'cie 64 sen 6 50 12.50 to 12.75 
Heavy melting steel scrap............e++0+. 10.00 to 10.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart...... 10.00 to 10.50 
OW TIEN 6 owes wo 5:0 60 wa 588s 00.0si6 60 9.50 to 10.00 
neh ee EN oh ons bo whiny sc 4646 <owes oe 8.50to 9.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
Iron angles and splice bars............... $11.75 to $12.25 
Iron arch bars and transoms.............. 13.25to 13.75 
i re POR ce acne piahet pie pehasa ves 9.50 to 10.00 
i i POR 15008 s ctor cpoptsasupekpaes 17.25 to 17.75 
EE I ns 60.9340 denne waeeew eee 15.50.to 16.00 
eis 2. OE  GIPOMIIND. 0 5% ob wind scenesonsss 10.75 
Pe WENO SS. ac sWs nv cdacene ce 9.75 
Steel knuckles and couplers.........%..... 10.00 
ee RS Ee PPO ree 10.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth..............0.6- 14.50 
BERERERE GOD. CUTTER, .. 22s cosccoccccsces 6.50 
Cast and mixed borings..... 5.75 
a. A ON SS acne bc de se 8.75 
ie i 05. ns pene niniendbee,e / 6.75 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings...... 7.75 
i So. cow ws wee ee beeen ame oe 12.50 
Si INS 6 duis cs hnvce cd DAGAaS wEACw ei’ 10.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap............. 8.75to 9.25 
TED 6 ge cccsccaeuawesabones 9.75 to 10.25 
Agricultural malleable.............cs.ee00- 8.75to 9.25 
Pee Me IR ana bby na be) 0s cbs wometecces 7.25to 7.75 
————_s--o___—__ 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 3, 1911. 


Business continues uniformly dull. Consumers are 
still following the established policy of buying in small 
lots for prompt shipment and continue their efforts 
to get price concessions. As competition in finished 
materials is sharp, quotations have been gradually 
softening. and in instances lower figures are openly 
quoted, but in the majority of .cases concessions are 
quietly made on desirable orders, while for ordimary 
business current quotations are obtained. Buyers are 
not satisfied, however, that the bottom has been 


reached and under the circumstances still with) Jd 
orders of any consequence. The iron market gen- 
erally is quiet and with a few exceptions buyin, js 
confined to small lots for early delivery. Producers 
in this district still refuse to quote for next year's 
shipments, although the leading Virginia interest an- 
nounces an advance of 25c. a ton for first quarter 
deliveries. Billets are easier with business light. {he 
old material market drags, with forced sales in some 
grades noted at lower prices. 


Iron Ore.—The situation remains quiet. Consum- 
ers are pretty well covered as to supplies for the re- 
mainder of the year and negotiations for next year’s 
supplies have not been opened. Importations during 
the week included 6559 tons from Spain, 12,600 tons 
from Newfoundland, 6545 tons from Sweden, and 
9750 tons from Cuba. 


Pig Iron.—Orders are being placed against the re- 
cent inquiry of the Pennsylvania Railroad. In some 
grades the maximum tonnages inquired for have been 
placed. Owing to the fact that several of the sellers 
usually participating in this business are pretty well 
sold up for the last quarter, it is likely that there 
will be a wider distribution of orders to cover the 
full quantity inquired for than is usually the case. 
Sales of low grade iron continue to be made to the 
cast iron pipe makers, one of several thousand tons 
of Northern iron and another of 1000 tons of Southern 
iron are reported, while a reported sale of 4000 tons to 
one of the Delaware River interests proves to be a 
formal order to increase deliveries to cover a contract 
made some months ago. Several sales of dow grade 
iron have also been made in odd lots ranging from 
100 to 500 tons. In the higher foundry grades the 
movement is light, sales under 100-ton lots being in 
the majority, the bulk of the business being small lots 
for prompt shipment for which prices range from 
$15 to $15.25. Larger lots sell, as a rule, at the in- 
side figure and instances are noted where saleg of 
iron coming from outside the district have been made 
at a few cents concession. Eastern makers are com- 
paratively firm at the $15 minimum, and in several 
cases are already pretty well sold up for fourth quar- 
ter. Consumers are still urging deliveries and mak- 
ing purchases on a hand-to-mouth basis, and from 
present indications are inclined to continue that policy 
until the market situation becomes more clearly de- 
fined. While inquiries for moderate lots of foundry 
iron for various 1912 deliveries come out, producers 
in this district still withhold quotations, although it 
is reported that the leading Virginia interest has 
named $12.75, furnace, for first quarter shipment, an 
advance of 25c. over quotations ruling for fourth quar- 
ter deliveries. Current sales of Virginia iron have 
been small and, while $12.50, furnace, is the usual 
quotation for foundry grade for shipment during the 
remainder of the year, several producers accept $12.25, 
furnace, for prompt iron. Moderate sales of Southern 
foundry iron fer early delivery are being made at the 
$10, Birmingham, basis for No. 2, particularly where 
deliveries are favored with an advantageous freight 
rate. The demand for forge iron for rolling mill pur- 
poses is quiet and prices are nominally quoted at $14.25 
to $14.50, delivered here. While there has been con- 
siderable talk of a further movement in basic iron, 
nothing definite has come out. It develops that in 
adition to the 3000 tons of Northern basic reported 
purchased by an Eastern mill last week, 2000 tons of 
Southern basic was taken. A delayed purchase ot 
something over 1000 tons of off basic by another East- 
ern mill has come to light. One consumer is reported 
as being still in the market for 1000 tons of this grade 
for October delivery. A number of small sales of low 
phosphorus iron, aggregating about rooo tons, have 
been made at $20, delivered in this vicinity, which flatly 
represents the price for standard analysis iron. Quo- 
tations range as follows for standard brands, delivered 
in buyers’ yards in this district during the remainder 
of the year: 


Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X foundry....$15.00 to $15.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 plain... . 14.75 to 15.00 





Virginia foundry .......--+-..<..: "* 15.00 to 15.50 
Geny “SRENO ona. cbb cs ee sree aeaete eo” .. 14.25to 14.50 
Bale yo. ccc hve casicckstleces : -. 14.50to 15.00 
Standard low phosphorus. ........sccesssceseccess 20.00 
Ferroalloys.—The ferromanganese market is at 4 


standstill, buyers probably awaiting developments as to 
the firmness of the recent $38.50, Baltimore, quotation. 
A sale of several hundred tons of J” per cent. ferro- 
silicon is reported at $60, delivered. Furnace ferro- 


silicon, 11 to 13 per cent., is quoted at $23 to $25 at 
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nace, specifications within Bessemer limits as to 


osphorus and sulphur. 

Billets—Consumers still place orders for small 
iantities only, although better prices could be had for 
sirable lots. Mills continue to operate on an even 
isis, but as orders are of a day to day character have 

ittle ahead on their books. Small sales of open-hearth 
ling billets have been made at $22.40, delivered, al- 
ough $21.40 can be done if any quantity for early 
hipment is involved. Ordinary forging billets are 
juoted at $26.50 to $27.40, delivered in this vicinity. 

Plates —A moderate small lot business is coming 
to the mills, although specifications have been a trifle 
irregular. Under the circumstances mill operations 
show some irregularity and will probably not exceed an 
iverage of 60 per cent. during September. While con- 
siderable encouragement is taken from prospective ship 
plate business, contracts having been made for three 
moderate sized vessels with one of the yards in this 
district, orders for plates have not yet developed. In 
fact there is a noticeable absence of any sizable busi- 
ness. Prices of plates are irregular; for ordinary mis- 
‘ellaneous business 1.50c., delivered here, is occasion- 
ally obtained, although 1.45c., delivered, is more géner- 
ally quoted, and it is reported that concessions of $1 a 
ton might be had for a good sized order with desirable 
specifications. 

Structural Material—Bids are going in on the steel 
work against revised plans for the new municipal con- 
vention hall. The contract for the new bridge span 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad bridge across the Schuyl- 
kill River, 500 tons, has been let, as has also some 
smaller bridge work. Plans for the new Stock Ex- 
change Building are approaching definite shape. Con- 
siderable business in boat shapes is being looked for- 
ward to; in fact orders for requirements of several 
smaller vessels are now pending. Price uncertainties 
are having some influence on the placing of orders and 
quotations are somewhat uncertain; 1.45c., delivered, 
represents the current quotation for plain shapes, de- 
livered here, but there is little doubt but that 1.40c. 
might be done for desirable business. 


Sheets.—While there has been a little better inquiry 
for sheets, Eastern mills report actual orders as small 
and practically all for prompt shipment. The aggre- 
gate volume of business keeps mills fairly active, but 
forward bookings are light. Business is being placed 
in Western sheets on a basis of 1.90c., Pittsburgh, for 
No. 28, although Eastern mills obtain a material ad- 
vance over that price, particularly for prompt shipment. 

Old Material.—Business is practically at a standstill. 
Consumers show little interest in the market and trans- 
actions are usually of the bargain lot class. Steel mills 
show practically no disposition to purchase heavy melt- 
ing steel, naming $12, delivered, as their price, at which 
forced sales are occasionally made. There is little 
movement in rolling mill grades, but what buying has 
been done was at slightly lower prices. At the present 
price levels of some grades a range of 25 cents covers 
the full spread of the market. Quotations are, how- 
ever, largely based on forced sales and buying in any 
quantity could hardly be done at the inside figure. The 
following range about represents the basis at which 
business could be done, for delivery in buyers’ yards, 
eastern Pennsylvania and nearby points, taking a 
freight rate from Philadelphia varying from 35c. to 
$1.35 per gross ton, for shipment ranging from prompt 
to the remainder of the year: ‘ 


No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap..........- $12.00 to $12.25 
Old steel rails, rerolling (nominal)......+. 3.50 to 14.00 
Low phosphorus heavy melting steel scrap.. 16.75 to 17.25 
Old steel axles (mominal)..........+++++5+ 18.00 to 18.50 
Old iron axles (momimal)...........+.-e0+ 23.50 to 24.00 
Old iron rails (mominal)...........+eee04 16.50 7.00 
Old car wheels. .......cccecencovesccesces 11.75 to 12.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought..........es+eeee0- 14.00 to 14.50 
Wrought fH Pipe... ceccccdccdsvovesices 11.50to 12.00 
Nos. 1 GOGO BLE. . io cede ies ccccecicnseweee 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 2 light iron (nominal)...........+++-+- 6.00 to 6.50 
Crome RUPMINGS ovicccccccecweeeveeosere 8.00 to 8.25 
Cast DOTIMGBE 6... ccc eccccecctvcccncsonses 7.50to 7.75 
Machinery cast .....cscecccvcncnccecscess 12.50to 13.00 
Railroad malleable (momimal).............. 11.00 to 11.56 
Grate bars, railroad....4...--+ssenseeeenee 9.25 t 9.75 
Stove plate ......cseeccceccssccvnseneeens 9.25to 9.75 


Bars.—The market has been quiet. Buyers hesitate 
to place orders for anything far beyond immediate 
needs, so that current business is confined to small lots, 
ind, under the circumstances, the, question of prices has 
not been seriously tested. For ordinary business in 
refined iron bars 1.22%c. to 1.27%c., delivered, is quoted, 
while for soft steel bars 1.35c., delivered here, is named. 

Coke.—Some few contracts for foundry coke are re- 
ported) but they are usually small and the larger share 





of the business coming out has been in the nature of 
odd lots. The demand for furnace coke is principally 
in small and moderate prompt lots. Quotations show 
practically no change, the following range per net ton 
being named for delivery in this district: 


Connellsville furnace coke.........0.see0e00> $3.80 to $4.00 
REE TE sivenes 6 cchux ent suse eemkeaieen 4.25to 4.60 
Mountain furnace coke ...........0cceceeees 3.40 to 3.60 


PEG GEO oe. oc ce einutdndeceaees 3.85 to 4.20 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Onto, October 3, 1911. 


Iron Ore.—A sale of 30,000 tons of non-Bessemer 
Ore is reported to a furnace interest whose stack has 
been idle for some time but which is planned to be 
blown in a little later, This is the only sale of any 
size reported during the week. The ore movement up 
to October 1 was about 10,000,000 tons less than in the 
corresponding period a year ago. Lake shipments in 
September were 5,095,005 tons, not including one Mar- 
geette dock, which shipped 150,000 tons in August. 

hipments fell off about 250,000 tons as compared with 
August. The total movement up to October I was 
approximately 24,850,000 tons. Shipments are falling 
off and will be very light after October. Previous esti- 
mates that the total lake movement for the season will 
be close to 30,000,000 tons are unchanged. We quote 
prices as follows: Old range Bessemer, $4.50; Mesaba 
Bessemer, $4.25; old range non-Bessemer, $3.70; Me- 
saba non-Bessemer, $3.50. 


Pig Iron.—A Cleveland interest has reduced its price 
for Bessemer iron to $14.65, at furnace, or $15.55, Pitts- 
burgh. Bessemer has been nominally at $15, Valley fur- 
nace, for some time, although sales have been made in 
small lots at concessions from that price. The same 
seller recently booked 1000 tons of Bessemer at $14.75. 
A Pittsburgh consumer is in the market for 2000 tons 
of Bessemer. Basic is still being quoted at $12.50, 
Canal Dover, or $13.50, Pittsburgh, but this price has 
not brought out any business during the week. A St. 
Louis steel company has an inquiry out for 2500 tons 
of basic. The foundry iron market is generally quiet. 
The only sales and inquiries are for small lots for deliv. 
ery over the remainder of the year. Valley prices are 
firm at $13.25 to $13.50 for No, 2 foundry. Shipments 
on contracts are good. A Mansfield, Ohio, stove manu- 
facturer is in the market for 500 tons of No. 2 Northern 
for delivery during the next five months.’ There is a 
moderate demand for Southern iron in lots of 300 tons 
and under. Furnaces are quoting No. 2 Southern at 
$10 to $10.50, Birmingham. For Cleveland delivery we 
quote as follows for prompt shipment and for the last 


quarter: 
NE — 10 ac ckettnar'necthagsansen teins $15.65 to $15.90 
DME wicehacces dedh6<ss00bbtsh bien eaten 3.40 
Northern foundry, No. 2...........+. eid awe ethan’ ae 13.75 
Clete SOE aa'n:. v8:'ts kbs cn sdoons Av eetns Capaaeauaee 13.00 
Southern foundry, No. 2......csescecevess 14.35to 14.85 
Jackson Co. silvery, 8 per cent. silicon.... 17.30to 17.55 


Coke.—The market is very quiet, the only sales be- 
ing in small lots of foundry grades. Prices are sta- 
tionary. We quote standard Connellsville furnace coke 
at $1.50 to $1.55 per net ton, at oven, for prompt ship- 
ment, and $1.60 to $1.70 for contract. Connellsville 
72-hr. foundry coke is held at $1.85 to $2.15 for prompt 
shipment and $2.10 to $2.40 for contract. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Stimulated by low prices, 
the demand in finished lines shows some improvement. 
Most of the selling agencies, however, report only a 
moderate volume of orders. With an open market the 
increased volume of business is being taken by mills 
that are quoting the bottom prices. ne selling agent 
reports that its sales during the week were the largest 
of any week during the past year. Some tonnage is 
being held back until the market becomes more settled. 
Steel bars are being rene ee at 1.15¢., Pitts- 
burgh, but this price is being shaded to 1.10c. by at least 
one mill to large buyers on desirable specifications. 
Regular quotations on plates and structural material are 
1.25¢. While these prices are being maintained by the 
most of the mills, both plates and shapes can be had at 
1.20c. for desirable orders. and it is understood that 
considerable tonnage of structural material has been 
booked at 1.20c. Bu in all fines has been largely to 
replenish stocks that e become low. new 
structural he is — = a this kind re- 

wiring round lots material mostly held up 
en of market conditions. The Hunkin-Conkes 
Construction Company, Cleveland, has taken the con- 
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tract for a grand stand for the Detroit baseball park, 
requiring 500 tons of steel. Because of the prevailing 
low prices, which they are unwiliing to meet, Eastern 
plate and structural mills have temporarily withdrawn 
from this market. The demand for sheets is fairly 
good and Valley mills are generally firm on prices, 
quoting No. 28 black at 1.90c. and No. 28 galvanized at 
2.90c., with a Valley base, which amounts to a conces- 
sion of $1 a ton in this market. Hard steel bars are 
firm at 1.10c. The demand for iron bars is light. We 
quote iron bars at 1.20c., at mill. The Empire rolling 
mill, Cleveland, shut down September 30, but will prob- 
ably start up again next week. 

Old Material.—There is little activity in the mar- 
ket. Producers and dealers refuse to sell at present 
prices and are playing a waiting game. Inquiry 1s 
scarce, but mills are willing to buy at bargain prices. 
We note the sale of 1000 tons of heavy steel to a local 
plant and about 1500 tons of steel melting scrap in Can- 
ton. Dealers are offering $11.50 for heavy steel scrap 
but are able to pick up only small lots. “An embargo 
has been declared at Monessen. The Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Railroad closed October 2 on a small tonnage. 
The Lake Shore Railroad will receive bids October 5 
on an unspecified tonnage. Prices on several grades 
are slightly lower. Dealers’ prices per gross ton, 
f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


Old cheek BOE. COROTER. ooo. cc cates censwie $12.50 to $12.75 
68 trom Sea oss t000 PLES CUPL EET ee 14.50 to 15.00 
Se SN I a. oS 5's 0s bee 0 4 nae 17.50 to 18.00 
OT |) ee. ee 11.25to 11.75 
RE Ce SR ee Suitiiicie so 5600-0060 11.25to 11.50 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and over...... .++++ 22.50to 23.50 
AgracUural WERTEOONE 2. csc sec ciesweee 10.75to 11.25 
Railroad malleable ..............- 11.50 to 12.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap............-..++ 9.50 to 10.00 
The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Even Ge: GCOS Beei's am CoN svc bodes cbaea $18.50 to $19.00 
Gast Devi: ccciio ceeds Seen ea Meeks 6.25to 6.75 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings....... 6.75to 7.25 
Steel axle turnings..... a gage ad ; 7.50to 8.00 
No. 1 busheling....... cae dosa pb sks 9.25 to 9.75 
No. 1 railroad wrought............. soso SED e-2e 
ei: 1- GRE cre seb asa sca cy bess ba dcekee 11.25to 11.75 
SOUPE. GENO case se ses s 505% ne ees Pert. 9.00 to 9.25 
Bundled tin scrap...........--. keno bess Bae O& MRE 
Om 
Boston 


Boston, Mass., October 3, IQII. 


Old Material.—Owing to the completion and can- 
cellation of old orders with mills, dealers have reduced 
their prices on some grades, notably heavy steel pipe, 
busheling scrap (skeleton and cotton ties), borings, 
turnings and malleable. Moderate tonnages are being 
moved by the smaller dealers in anticipation of snow. 
[he prices quoted below are those offered by the large 
dealers to the producers and to the smaller dealers and 
collectors. per gross ton, carload lots, f.o.b. Boston and 
other New England points, taking Boston rates from 
eastern Pennsylvania points. In comparison with 
Philadelphia prices the differential for freight of $2.30 
a ton is included. Mill prices are approximately 50 
cents a ton more than dealers’ prices. 


Heavy melting steel. ‘ $9.50 to $10.00 
Low phosphorus steel........ piste beta an 11.45 to 11.95 
Old steel axles........ ese mil waeees 14.20to 14.706 
CO MEO wide cb acebasransweas eae at 17.70 to 18.70 
Mixed shafting.. eee ae ah bee. Wi sswe Route 80 Bene 
No. 1 wrought and soft steel........... .. 11.00 to 11.25 
Wrought iron pi shee ‘ bat 8.75 to 9.00 
Skeleton (bundled in weet idawe ins RB: se 
Cotton ties ..... 7.00to 7.50 
Gs oi: asid pS 86's 00's ove a4 ub ae cw bens 4.50to 5.00 
Wrought turnings ; abigwis 5.50 t 5.75 
Cast borings ..... ; aa 4.50to 5.00 
Machinery cast..... unico are ae ta ged ow 12.50 to 13.00 
Malleable ........ ; a 9.25to 9.75 
CG ices ates cae n ek ok man wee oe -. 6.00to 6.50 
Stove plate 8.00 to 8.50 
— @.--o——____ 
Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Ounto, October 4, 1911.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—There is a slightly better inquiry for 
prompt shipment and the volume of carload business 
booked runs about the same as for the past four weeks. 
The majority of prospective customers are asking for 
prices on limited tonnages for nearby delivery—an indi- 
cation that speculative interests are not represented 


- and also that many consumers are playing close to the 


edge so far as stocks are concerned. A local melter is 
expected to close this week for 300 tons of mixed foun- 
dry grades, both Northern and Southern, and there are 
three inquiries from Indiana totaling about 1000 tons 
of No. 2 foundry, the bulk of which is expected to go 


to Southern furnaces. The southern Ohio inquiry 

a large tonnage of basic previously reported has bh. 
temporarily withdrawn. Sales include 500 tons 
Northern No. 2 foundry, about equally divided betwe. 
two central Ohio melters, at $13, Ironton, for last qu 
ter movement, which figure represents the average qu 
tation for that delivery. Numerous small sales of 
Southern No. 2 foundry have been made at $10, Bir- 
mingham, which now seems to be the established price 
for this year. Many rumors are afloat concerning 1912 
quotations and while it is quite probable that both 
Northern and Southern iron could be contracted for. 
with shipments delayed so as to extend into the first 
quarter, there are no open prices for that delivery at 
tractive enough to bring out any buyers in this section. 
Malleable is very quiet and unchanged around $13.2;, 
Ironton. Based on freight rates of $3.25 from Birming- 
ham and $1.20 from Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 
as follows, for prompt shipment: 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and 1 soft..$14.00 to $14.25 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and 2 soft... 13.25to 13.75 


Southern coke, No. 3 foundry............. 12.75to 13.25 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry............. 12.50 to 13.00 
AN - COT CO onic ok odo '< c's deme hes Oe 12.50 to 13.00 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon........... 16.95 to 17.20 
Lake Superior coke, No. 1.......ccccceeee 14.70 to 14.95 
Lake Superior coke, No. 2......cccccccses 14.20 to 14.45 
Lede Buperior coke; Ne. 3.....isvesscvess 13.70 to 13.95 
ME ci chwtavhhs is citsb be chau 14.20 to 14,45 
Standard Southern car wheel.............. 25.50 to 25.75 
Lake Buperier COP WORE 6 oéo skis ceed ok betes mean 19.00 


(By Mail.) 

Coke.—There is no new inquiry for furnace coke 
and that for foundry grades covers only carload lots, 
although shipments of both 48-hr, and 72-hr. coke, on 
contracts previously made, are moving along in a satis- 
factory manner. The production has been reduced in 
all three fields to conform with the present require- 
ments of users, and as a consequence prices are reason- 
ably firm. Connellsville furnace grades are quoted 
around $1.50 to $1.55 per net ton at oven and as high as 
$1.70 on contract business. Both Wise County and 
Pocahontas furnace coke are selling a few cents. higher 
than the figures named. Foundry brands are quoted in 
all three districts all the way from $1.85 to $2, for 
prompt shipment, to $2.30 on future contract business. 

Finished Material—There is no change in the situa- 
tion other than a slightly better call for structural 
shapes that are quoted at 1.30c., Pittsburgh, with the 
possibility that a desirable tonnage might be taken on 
at a slightly lower figure. Very little steel bar busi- 
ness is being transacted, although 2 few small lots 
changed hands last week at 1.20c., mill, but for carload 
quantities 1.15c. is the market price, and it is rumored 
that a desirable tonnage could be placed below this fig- 
ure if the material was moved promptly Railroad 
track material is dull and an inquiry for spikes or bolts 
generally brings out some spirited bidding from mill 
agencies. 

Old Material.—While there is no open change in 
present quotations, the indifference of buyers will prob- 
ably force prices to seek a lower level. Melters of 
scrap are merely filling urgent wants, and long time 
contracts are very scarce. Dealers have large quanti- 
ties of scrap material on hand, some of which was taken 
in above the present market value, and as a conse- 
quence they are neither anxious to sell nor to take on 
further stocks just at the moment. The approximate 
prices paid bv huyers. delivered in their vards in south- 
ern Ohio and Cincinnati, are as follows: 
$10.00 to $10.50 

4.50to 5.00 + 


No. 1 railroad wrought, net ton 
Casting borings, net ton 


Steel turiinee, MM SOBs Si acess ee dees Ns 5.50to 600 
No. 1 cast -Strab,: Met BON. ve cis cc ciieves 9.25to 9.75 
Burnt Gerat:: GSE Ceiivic <5 se 0 etn Adee ..6.25to 6.75 
Old iron axles, net tom... 2... ccccties seers 16.25 to 16.75 
Bundled sheet scrap, gross tom............. 7.25to 8.25 
ee | SS Ror ee 13.25to 13.75 
Relaying rails. 50 Ib. and up, gross ton.... 20.75to 21.50 
Old car wheels, gross ton........e.sseeee- 10.00 to 10.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap, gross ton...... 9.75to 10.25 

es 

. > 
Birmingham 


BrrMINGHAM, ALA., October 2, IgII. 


Pig Iron.—No sales are yet reported at a $10 Bir- 
mingham basis, but the market is no doubt weaker, and 
the price named can be had on round tonnage proposi- 
tions for delivery over the remainder of the year. The 
largest transaction for the past week, as well as for 
several weeks previous, involved 3000 tons of Nos. 2, 
3 and 4 foundry, for shipment over the remainder of the 
year, but in view of the fact that this lot was exchanged 
for some.15,000 tons of furnace coke, the price con- 
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ed is, of course, not a criterion of market values. 
actual sales made since last report consisted of 
ttering lots of 100 to 300 tons each, with $10.25 

No. 2 foundry the consideration in the majority 

ases. Such demand as has come forward was of a 

ndatory nature, and even the largest melters are, 

arently, indisposed to contract for round tonnages 
ruling. prices. With the reduction of quotations on 
iveries during the remainder of the year to a $10 
mingham basis, it is believed that a $10.50 schedule 

id become the ruling-price for shipments in the first 
arter of next year. However, the market for early 
liveries is in such an uncertain condition that very 
ttle interest is being manifested in forward deliveries 

any parties concerned. It is noted that the rate of 

ipment from furnace yards has been reduced ma- 
ally by the hold-ups on contracts at purchasers’ re- 
st. It is not believed that the aggregate stock ac- 
ulation has been reduced to any appreciable extent 
; month, and the blowing out of additional furnaces 
ow being considered. The inquiries pending at this 
are of little consequence in summarizing condi- 
ins existing, there being no tonnage in definite form 
ually under consideration so far as is known. We 
te the market for the remainder of the year at the 

25 basis for the grades below No. 3 foundry and 
th that basis, subject to 25 cents per ton shading, for 

2 and No. 3 foundry where the tonnage offered is 
uirly attractive. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—It is understood that the water 
ipe requirement for Kansas City, Mo., consisting of 
me 2000 tons, as last mentioned, will be furnished 
y a local interest, but the price is not made public. 

Several small lots for Southern municipalities are now 
nder consideration, but there is still no definite an- 

uncement as to the placing of one or more large lots 

at have been held in abeyance for some time. In the 
bsence of large contracts for early letting, and with 
the decline in the pig iron market, the competition in 
his market is keener. There is, however, no evidence 
f a decline in prices and we continue to quote nomi- 
nally as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4 to 

, $23; 8 to 12-in., $22; over 12-in., average $21, with 

S1 extra for gas pipe. These prices are subject to shad- 
on large contracts. 

Old Material—This market is probably less active. 

the reduction in quotations on finished iron and 
el products no new levels for old material have been 
de. However, a decline is generally anticipated and 
ilers are being governed accordingly in accumulating 
cks. We continue to quote nominally as follows, 


gross ton: 
Old irom ‘axles. CHE ce vs icc kas 005 0% ene $13.00 to $13.50 
id steel athe CURE) 65s inlet be ccentenena 12.00 to 12.50 
Old tre SOiMiwiecaset inaesive ree re.” 12.00 to 12.50 
N 1 ratleeed  WROMk. cis ks cu cloun sols ... 10.50to 11.00 
2 railroad wrought......... ssid ev aeeo eee eee 
1 country wrought........... davieska Oe. tae 
COMMER WROTE. 0 6c 6 oeisc cs ase hubans 6.50to 7.00 
1 machinery, cast.......... sings Vena 9.00to 9.50 
ee eee a Pe Pre ree Civtes see ee eee 
Tram Car  Wheeitis sxcontcdshisptiiny ccebicdae ae (eeu 
Standard car WROGIS. 6. secccccsccceesasaeee 9.50 to 10.00 
t cast and stove plates.......6...--+seses 6.50to 7.00 





St. Louis 


Sr. Louts, Mo., October 2, I9gII. 


The opening of the last quarter of the year finds little 
rovement in the situation in this territory. It devel- 
ilso that the melts of pig iron in this section have 
been up to expectation and that a number of con- 
ers who were expected to be counted in the buyers’ 
in have enough pig iron on hand to carry them un- 
he first of the year. Business, therefore, is of the 
|-to-mouth order and the general impression is that 
| continue so for some time to come. 


Pig Iron—An inquiry for 2500 tons of Northern 
ic is the chief, indeed almost the only, feature of the 
rket this week. Another inquiry is for 150 tons of 
rosilicon. No. 2 Southern is quotable at $10.25, Bir- 
gham, but actual transactions might be made at con- 
ions. There is nothing doing in malleable or other 


Coke.—Takings of coke continue to follow the same 
d as pig iron, and practically nothing is moving ex- 
‘ current takings on contracts or small lots for im- 
liate requirements. There is no quotable change in 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Immediate delivery re- 
ements continue to be the feature of the finished 


material market, and buyers are even insisting that the 
mills shall make deliveries in less than a week in some 
cases. Upon this feature chiefly rests current competi- 
tion. There have been no large jobs let the past week 
and the tonnage being placed 1s for specific work in the 
structural steel division. In bars the conditions are 
about the same as with structural material, prices being 
unsteady. Plates are very quiet. In standard rails 
there have been a few small inquiries, but no business. 
Light rails are evidencing some little increase in inter- 
est due to the approaching winter activity in the coal 
mines. The lumber lines are doing nothing. Track 
fastenings have been in fair request at steady prices. In 
general buyers are not anxious to close contracts, be- 
ing fully aware that they can get quick shipment on any 
orders that they may place. 

Old Material.—There is as little sign of activity as 
could well be evidenced and still show any life at all. 
The mills are not taking anything, nor is there any ac- 
tive bidding from any source. The Missouri Pacific is 
out with a list of about 800 tons, the bids closing later 
in the week. The large dealers are taking material that 
seems worth while holding at practically their own 
prices and report that they see no improvement in sight. 
Dealers’ prices per gross ton, f.o.b. St. Louis, show a 
few changes in the way of reductions, the quotations for 
the week being as follows: 


ee BRO CRS Cin oas OS ba su bute ue < 5 $12.00 to $12.50 
Cie Ghee TOR. FOGRINE occ se cbbbedeccss 11,50 to 12.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft............. 10.50 to 11.00 
Relaying rails, standard section, subject 

ee a er Cer rre erry 22.50 to 23.00 
a SR et eee nr gan 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap.............. .. 10.50to 11.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart....... 10.50 to 11.00 

The following prices are per net ton: 

EE SOMONE 5 ae coca d0Gsen bomb ea bmedes $10.50 to $11.00 
Pe A SNS yo bdg oe Sey elhsicsciebe whens 18.00 to 18.50 
EE SR ee Shin bn ip deb dn awardee ee 16.00 to 16.50 
i ao OS igo in egw saielare edie 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought iepelene esas 9.50 te 10.00 
Railway springs ........... cesvcsssees RES ee 
Locomotive tires, smooth........ svsecvecese 13.5008 11600 
RR rer ee eee &.50to 9.00 
Mixed borings Fe ahb ctw ieee saa eee 5.00to 5.50 
et: IR oS ono kc e «© cotipa's fa 8.50to 9.00 
No. 1 boilers cut to sheets and rings........ 7.00to 7.50 
Ee hE OR wads 3 dnitk a mihorire an rere © ) te FT 
Stove plate and light cast scrap............ 7.00to 7.50 
Railroad malleable ...... ae CbON cevecns - CCE 
Peres SRO. bins hc ace'w ses 0'da wae eN 6.50to 7.00 
Ie PE a a bia nbs i vdee rede susbaanes 7.50to 8.00 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap............. 7.00to 7.50 
Railroad grate bars......... dale * bh kee 6.50to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings......... Ktveones “eee. eae 


A block of $124,000 of bonds of the St. Louis Blast 
Furnace C ompany was sold under foreclosure here dur- 
ing the past week and was bid in by the State National 
Bank for $50,000. The bonds had been pledged in July, 
1910, to secure a loan of $62,000. Their purchase vir- 
tually gives the bank control of the property of the 
company, on which the bonds are a first lien. The plant 
has been shut down for the past two months. 


——>-@—___ 


San Francisco 
SAN Francisco, CAL., September 26, 1911. 

The closing days of September brought out a little 
better inquiry in the general distributive trade, though 
business in most lines is still of a limited nature. T 
situation is highly unsatisfactory to merchants, who 
have already suffered some loss from the weakening 
of primary markets, and no resumption of buying for 
future needs can be expected until prices are more 
firmly entabliched. Except on sheets, resale prices are 
held on a fairly definite basis, but under present con- 
ditions business is unprofitable to many jobbers. The 
most encouraging feature at present is a bu ing move- 
ment on the part of municipalities and p ablic service 
corporations, indicated by a large and Cenaions in- 
quiry for cast-iron pipe and a fair movement of grooved 
girder rails for city use. The demand for structural 
material is also a little better, with inquiries coming 
out in the next few weeks for a very fair tonnage. 

Bars.—Buying of soft steel bars by the small trade 
through the country is more in evidence than for some 
time, though the movement has been hardly pert 
for September, as the larger buyers are holdin 
from the market .as much as possible. Some oe Se 
are sdid to have purchased a fair. tonnage for shipment 
by sea, but the majority regard future conditions as 
too uncertain to warrant any material increase of su 
plies. Foreign material is offered at about 67 the. 
in the harbor, to arrive, but it is difficult to arouse 
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The demand for rein- No. 2 Southern foundry iron is nominally valued at $29 


any interest in such offerings. 
forcing materal continues about up to the average, and 
a considerable tonnage will soon be required for har- 
bor and bridge work in various parts of the coast. 
Bids will probably be called for about October 1 for 
a large amount of concrete pier and seawall construc- 
tion in this harbor. Bars from store, San Francisco, 
are quoted at 2c. for steel and 1.90c. for iron. 

Structural Material—Aside from a number of in- 
quiries now in the market, or certain to come up 
before the end of the year, several large projects are 
talked of which may offer some encouragement for next 
year. Among these is a new wing for the St. Francis 
Hotel, for which plans are now being drawn. About 
the only new work recently let is a couple of small 
bridges taken by the American Bridge Compdny. Fig- 
ures are being taken on the Pantages Theater in Oak- 
land, about 375 tons; the German House Association 
building in this city, which was planned over a year 
ago, and will require about 800 tons, and the Downtown 
Realty building in this city, about 300 tons. An inquiry 
on the new Polytechnic High School will probably be 
out by the end of October. Two large jobs at Los 
Angeles, the new Times building and the Garland 
Theater, which will probably take over 2000 tons, will 
also be in the market in a few weeks. H. E. Hunting- 
ton is having plans drawn for a 12-story office build- 
ing at Main and Twelfth streets, Los Angeles, which 
may come up about the end of the year, and plans 
are under way for the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank 
building at Sacramento. San Bernardino County, Cal., 
has just taken bids on a small steel bridge. Butte 
County, Cal., will receive bids October 16 for 7 steel 
jail cells, and several other jail jobs are expected. 


Rails—A few inquiries are still coming from log- 
ging firms, but most loggers have completed their buy- 
ing for this year’s work. Orders for standard sections 
placed with local agencies are for the most part small, 
and the aggregate tonnage of late has been very mod- 
erate. The principal activity at present consists of 
improvements to street railroads, giving rise to numer- 
ous inquiries for grooved rails. Many improvements 
are being made in the Oakland Traction and Key 
Route lines, and considerable business is expected from 
this source in the next few months. 

Sheets.—Corrugated sheets from store are moving 
off in better shape than before, but there is no life to 
the market. Merchants are pretty well supplied, and 
show no inclination to buy except in a very limited 
way. 

Plates.—Consuming trades in general are buying in 
rather small quantities, and while current requirements 
for miscellaneous work are about normal no inquiries 
of special interest are noted. 

Merchant Pipe.—The announcement of a reduction 
in price of about 5 per cent, to be put in effect by the 
leading manufacturers October 2 has so far had no 
appreciable effect on local conditions. Business con- 
tinues dull all over the State. Some improvement has 
been noted in the small distributive trade, but the re- 
vival has been less evident than usual at this time of 
year, and the actual requirements of consuming trades 
seem to be below normal. Merchants have been work- 
ing off their stocks in anticipation of the decline, and 
if any firmness is manifest in the Eastern markets at 
the new level some very fair orders may be placed. A 
fair volume of small orders is coming from water and 
gas companies, but the tonnage for the oil fields is 
light, with no immediate prospect of improvement. 


Cast Iron Pipe—The outlook for the entire coast 
territory is good. A satisfactory volume of small busi- 
ness has come out in the last two weeks, and orders 
for a substantial tonnage will be placed before the 
middle of October, while new inquiries are steadily 
increasing. The town of Santa Cruz, Cal, received bids 
on 100 tons September 25; the Los Angeles water de- 
partment opened bids on 620 tons on the 26th, and 
figures will be taken on 400 tons by the town of Tracy 
on the 28th. Long Beach, Cal., is in the market for 
1700 tons, bids to be opened October 11. Extensive 
improvements are planned by the Salem Gas Company, 
Salem, Ore. 

Pig Iron.—Most of the local foundries are running 
in a small way on stock work, with very little inquiry 
for castings of a special nature. The demand for pig 
iron is accordingly confined to narrow limits. Prices, 
however, are fairly well maintained. An occasional 
small lot might be picked up around $20, but prices 
on English, Continental or Chinese iron of ordinary 


foundry grade, to arrive, are quotable at $21 to $24. 


to $20.50. 


Old Material.—The scrap market im general is ‘+s; 
active than at the beginning of the month. Cast ‘ron 
scrap is especially quiet, and there is apparently s: 
pressure to sell, though prices are not quotably lower. 
Some demand for steel melting scrap is expected in 
the near future, but no large purchases have been made 
for some time. Meanwhile, arrangements are being 
made to ship a considerable tonnage to the Atlantic 
coast. There is littlhe demand for wrought scrap, but 
offerings of desirable quality are not heavy. Prices 
are quoted as follows: Cast iron scrap, per net ton. 
$16; steel melting scrap, per gross ton, $10.50 to $11: 
wrought scrap, per net ton, $11 to $15; rerolling rails, 
per net ton, $11. 


oo 


Buffalo 


Burrao, N. Y., October 2, 1911. 


Pig Iron.—Inquiry for the week has been slack, but 
included one lot of 1000 tons foundry grades for this 
year’s delivery from a New York State consumer and 
one of 500 tons from a New Jersey company. Buying 
has also been comparatively light and spotty in charac- 
ter, consisting principally of small and moderate sized 
lots for delivery over the remainder of the year and a 
few of somewhat larger proportions, taken for delivery 
over the remainder of 1911 and the early part of 1912. 
One order is noted of 500 tons of No. 2 X foundry at 
$13.75 at furnace and one of 500 tons of No. 2 plain at 
$13.50; also orders for malleable of 250 tons and 200 
tons for Eastern consumers. The sale of 6000 tons of 
basic to a railway supply manufacturing company in 
this district from stored stock of an idle Buffalo dis- 
trict furnace is also noted. Shipments on contracts still 
continue very heavy anc figure 40 per cent. to 50 per 
cent. more than current! furnace production, and as a 
consequence stocks on furnace banks are showing rapid 
reduction. All of these contract shipments are appar- 
ently for immediate consumption. The indications are 
that furnaces are about ready to give more serious con- 
sideration to taking on 1912 business, as it is evident 
most consumers are practically covered for their re- 
quirements to January I and inquiries for 1912 delivery 
are increasing in number. It is difficult as yet to say 
what the market price will be for deliveries very far into 
1912, but it is probable that in some instances current 
prices have been extended to cover short period deliv- 
ery into next year. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Buffalo, 
for prompt and fourth quarter shipment: 


Be. 2a Nw vas x 36 Cawk «oa Gaderer” $14.00 to $14.25 
Le ee er rr ree ee 13.50to 14.00 
FOG, a ee eS oN oe kl bns3-o pede Cee 13.25 to 13.50 
Oy. B Sees Sa ne anh stu tesnekseaentens 13.00 to 13.50 
GOR DON. occ vnccdt tie suuavenans ete ee 13.00 to 13.25 
REINER. ob isms Vobs es hess dendae nee 13.75 to 14.25 
BEE: csce bese s 6 be byaSan inet be cece meen 13.75 to 14.25 
ROL ck nck s-s'k.dhnatnd bobas os Ketan danced 16.50 to 17.50 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Desirable business in steel 
bars for good sized tonnages for shipment at conven- 
ience of the mills is reported as being taken at 1.15¢c., 
Pittsburgh, but the general run of small lot business in 
bars is still being quoted on the basis of 1.20c. For de- 
sirable business plates are quoted at 1.25c. and shapes at 
1.30c. Orders for bar products have been received in 
fairly good volume during the week, the most impor- 
tant placements being for concrete reinforcing bars 
from local and Western and central New York State 
sources. A good many small lot orders for fabricated 
material are going to the warehouses on account of the 
mills being filled with specifications on large work. A 
good deal of new work in fabricated lines is about ready 
for figures. Plans are finished and bids will soon be 
taken for the Hamot Hospital at Erie, Pa., requiring 
200 tons. Plans are nearing completion and will soor 
be figured for a school and assembly hall building for 
the Church of the Annunciation, Buffalo, requiring 
about 150 tons of steel. Bids are also to be received 
this week for about 600 tons of steel for the new Roman 
Catholic cathedral on Delaware avenue, Buffalo, for 
which Mosier & Summers hold the general contract. 
Bids are to go in this week also for the Terminal build- 
ing at Syracuse, taking 1300 to 1400 tons of steel. The 
First Baptist Church, Syracuse, is receiving bids on re- 
vised plans requiring a considerable tonnage of steel. 
Plans are being drawn for the new Shea Theatre and 
office building, Buffalo, which will call for 400 to 500 
tons of steel. George Baker Long, Akron, Ohio, was 
low bidder for the fabrication and erection of the steel 
for the St. Mary’s Hospital at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 400 
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, but the contract has not been awarded, and it is 
ted revised plans may be drawn. 
Old Material—There has been no material change 
the general situation, although there is some evi 
ice of a slightly better feeling apparent in some quar 
A slight increase in inquiry is noted for cast scrap) 
| railroad malleable, but no change in price is noted 


any ine. We quote as follows, per gross ton, f.o.). 
ffalo: 

Heavy mosting QUGMbe osiies <<ibee cs des ceeeca $12.50 to $13.00 
Low phosphorus -Steel,....cccsiscsvwcesces 16.00 to 16.50 
No. : 1: CSRS GOORIN in suid avccc's i moarads 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap.... 13.50 to 14.00 
Old: COGe tT BRMR As Whe Sc daeen ¢sanuvk boot eees 18.50 to 19.00 
Old igtWa; QGRE 2 ins 00% iW sc 6 2B hc cab weeds 22.00 to 22.50 
Old ¢€Ot. “WE aad beak coe, de cheeks s-+- 13.00 te 13.50 
Railroad’: Geen Shick a0 hdd wake a cean os 12.75to 13.00 
Boiler ‘O08 2.5 saad Van'sk hoe) Urs daverveeaces 12.50 to 13.00 
Locomotive grate bars... .csscviviccwcsccce 11.00 to 11.50 
Pige “.«< eee eee ee eee eee ee ee 9.25 to 9.50 
Wrought iron and cast steel turnings...... 7.15to 7.40 
Clean cast borings:........... édraphsd Geek 7.60 to 7.25 


——-+-e—-—_— 


The German Iron Market 





Bertin, September 21, 1911. 


Changes in the iron market situation for the past 
week have been few, but the géneral tendency appears 
tv be growing rather better than worse, notwithstand- 
ng the waiting attitude caused by the Morocco en- 
tanglement. According to the ‘latest news from the 
west German districts the works are well employed, 
ind as much as four to six weeks are demanded by 
the mills for filling new orders in some lines. Since 
business for the fourth quarter was opened by the 
Steel Works Union and several other trade combina- 
tions new orders have been coming in at a satisfactory 
pace. There appears thus far no tendency on the part 
of consumers to reduce the amount of their orders. 
Many individual mills have already as much work on 
hand as they can manage during the December quarter. 
While the pig-iron syndicate has not yet given out 
its price list for 1912 it has already begun selling at 
unchanged prices along the seacoast in order to fore- 
stall English competition. 

The business of the Wire Rod Association has im- 
proved; shipments exceed the allotments of the mills. 
in August they were about 6000 tons above the July 
movement. The export price for rods, which had 
dropped a little below 100 marks in the summer, is now 
several marks higher. The plate market continues in 
good shape; heavy plates in particular are still very 
active, and the mills have mostly as much work as they 
can handle till the end of the year. Prices show a very 
irm tendency. Mills running on ship plates are un- 
usually busy and can hardly take all the orders offered 
them; orders for very prompt delivery cannot be ac- 

immodated at all. Prices in this line are satisfactory. 
_ The bar market has further improved; prices range 
between-100 and 105 marks, but the mills are refusing 
to take orders beyond the end of the year at these 
prices. In band iron the recently adopted price of 127 
marks a ton has not been fully. maintained, as one 
Tr more concerns in the Southwest are undercutting 
this price. The tube mills have work enough, but 
prices are still unsatisfactory, inasmuch as competition 
continues sharp.. Better business in screws and rivets 

looked for soon. The prices of some grades of 
screws have recently been raised 2 per cent. Loco- 
motive and machine shops are doing a better business 
than in the summer. A big strike and lockout in the 
“anon and Thuringian machinery and metalworking 
rades has been settled this week. 

\fter the extraordinarily heavy exports of iron and 
teel in July the August outgo dropped back to nearly 
the level of previous months. The total exports 
reached 446,300 tons, which was 40,900 tons more than 
‘or August, 1910, but 93,000 tons less than in July, ror. 
"he excess of exports over imports was 395,900 tons, 
igainst 491,900 tons in July. 

_ The stock market has shown a rather irregular ten- 
ency for iron shares for a week, but the general level 
' prices has probably been depressed a little, which 
vas due more to political and money market consid- 
rations than to conditions in the iron trade. A survey 
' the financial prospects of iron companies for the cur- 
nt year indicates that most of them are making more 
ney than last year, even in cases where their pro- 
uct is sold at unchanged or lower prices. Within a 
‘ar economies of production have been effected to a 
‘heient extent to account for this result. 


New York 


New York, October 4, I9II. 

Pig Iron.—Transactions through local offices have 
been of fair volume in the past week, but they represent 
to a considerable extent sales from Buffalo furnaces. 
Several sales of basic iron have been made in the East, 
the total for the past week or ten days running from 
12,000 to 15,000 tons. Some of this was for delivery in 
eastern Pennsylvania and will come from Virginia fur- 
naces. Some basic iron was sold also by a New York 
furnace for delivery in Connecticut, this last transaction 
amounting to about 3000 tons. Buffalo furnaces have 
made sales both for the fourth quarter and for delivery 
extending one, two and three months into 1912. Some 
of the iron for next year was sold on the basis of $13.75 
for No. 2 X at furnace, but it is believed as low as 
$13.50, Buffalo, has been done for shipment in the early 
part of 1912. Eastern Pennsylvania furnaces are still 
unwilling to do business for 1912. It is found that melt- 
ters of, foundry iron in many cases are needing more 
than the contract shipments, and furnaces are being 
pressed for. deliveries. One furnace has started up in 
the Schuylkill Valley and another in that valley is ex- 
pected to blow in soon, while a furnace in the Lebanon 
Valley using Cornwall ore is likely to blow in in the 
near future. Virginia furnaces are asking $12.75 for 
No. 2 X for shipment in 1912, though $12.25 can still 
be done for this year. We quote Northern iron at tide- 
water as follows: No. 1 foundry, $15.50 to $15.75; No. 
2 X, $15 to $15.25; No. 2 plain, $14.75 to $15. Southern 
iron is quoted at $15.25 to $15.50 for No. 1 foundry and 
at $14.75 to $15 for No. 2. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The admitted open market 
does not appear to have attracted much new business, 
and the low scale prices are firm, partiy perhaps because 
of the lack of orders large enough to test them, It is 
agreed that steel bars may be obtained here on the 
1.15¢. Pittsburgh basis, and plates and plain structural 
material on the 1.20c. and 1.25c. basis, respectively, 
but it is believed that the ordinary run of business— 
that is, business not particularly attractive from a mill- 
operating ‘standpoint—has been at 1.20c. and upward 
for bars, 1.25c. and upward for plates and 1.3jo0c. for 
shapes. Bar iron is weak in sympathy with the gen- 
eral conditions, but the drop in demand is not so great 
as expected, and the price of 1.30c., New York, for 
best grades, is being held. The largest new develop- 
ment in the structural field is the building to replace 
the Madison Square Garden in New York. The plans 
comprehend a 24-story building, involving~ probably 
25,000 tons of structural steel. Bids of general con- 
tractors go in October 7, but no time of delivery of 
steel is mentioned, and the immediate certainty of the 
construction work is questioned. Bids went in October 
3 for 100 tons in two bridges for the Boston & Maine 
at Northville, N. H.; bids are to be taken October 6 
for the 5000-ton Washington post office, and on Oc- 
tober 9 for the 8o000-ton auditorium building, Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia. Among recent structural awards 
are: 900 tons, Normal College, Lexington avenue, to 
Levering & Garrigues Company; 200 tons, Scherzer 
bridge, New York & Long Branch Railroad, to Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company, which also received awards 
for two lift bridges, 200 tons, for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; 100 tons, bridges at Lynn, Mass., on Boston 
& Maine, to Boston Bridge Works, which also took 
100 tons in bridges for the New Haven road; 100 tons, 
bridges at New Haven for the same road to L. F. Shoe- 
maker & Co., which received the contract for a 100-ton 
bridge over the Black River for the New York Central; 
300 tons in bridges for the New York Central, shared 
by the Phoenix Iron Company, the American Bridge 
Company and the Fort Pitt Bridge Company; 650 tons 
for the Baca office in New York, to the Passaic Steel 
Company, 400 tons for the Duveen loft building reported 
given to the McClintic-Marshall Construction Com- 
pany, and 1200 tons, apartment house at Riverside 
Drive and 114th street, to Hinkle Iron Company, which 
also has a 1000-ton structure for the St. Jean Baptiste 
Church, Seventy-sixth street and Lexington avenue. 
Bids are soon to go in for the general contract on the 
Locomobile oe garage involving 1700 tons and 
they are being taken for a Y. W. C. A. building, Fifty- 
second street and Lexington avenue, 1500 tons. It is 
understood that bids are again to be taken by the Old 
Dominion Line for the pier sheds at Norfolk, Va. The 
following are given as present quotations: Plain struc- 
tural material, 1.41¢. to 1.46c.; plates, 1.36¢. to 1.41¢.; 
steel bars, 1.31c. to 1.36c.; bar iron, 1.26c, to 1.31¢., all 
Néw York: Plain material and plates from store, New 
York, 1.70¢. to 1.80¢e. ° 
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Cast Iron Pipe—The Providence contract for 900 
tons was awarded to the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Company. It is not known so far from 
whom the successful contractor-bidder has purchased 
8900 tons of 40-in. pipe to be furnished to the New York 
Board of Water Supply. No public lettings of note- 
worthy size are announced in this vicinity, but quite a 
fair business is progressing with private water and gas 
companies. The tonnage involved in this class of pur- 
chases is running up well, as important pipe foundries 
report their order books in quite encouraging shape for 
the greater part of the winter. Carload lots of 6-in. are 
still available at $21 to $22 per net ton, New York. 

Old Material—Transactions are confined to small 
quantities. Foundries seldom purchase more than car- 
load lots. Steel scrap and rolling mill stock are quiet, 
the rolling mills especially presenting a very discour- 
aging front to sellers. Cancellations and rejections are 
the experience of those dealers having contracts which 
they are endeavoring to fill. The railroads are putting 
out heavy lists, that of the Baltimore & Ohio amounting 
to about 21,000 tons. As dealers are carrying full stocks 
and consumers profess to have enough to supply their 
present necessities, the pressure of the railroad offerings 
seems likely to bring about a still lower level of vaiues 
While quotations are largely nominal, dealers’ prices, 
per gross ton, New York and vicinity, are about as fol- 
lows: 


Old girder and T rails for melting........ $9.50 to $10.00 
Heavy .melting steel scrap............-+++5- 9.50 to 10.00 
OE achat bag h pu sSuss Bs eseed ad 20.00 to 21.00 
I I ce ht se bG ES 11.50 to 12.00 
Standard hammered iron car axles........ 20.00to 20.50 
Coe OS I ns a bas op hae Sein he ee Oe 15.00 to 15.50 
MO; See MUNN ik Sv ec ceesccsact 11.75to 12.00 
ror 10.75 to 11.00 
PO; 5 Sn) OE, CON oko la ceta ene ees 10.50 to 11.00 
IO, 2: WRG WRN, GOTT... cc cescwcvces 9.50 to 10.00 
RE * CUT ES Us, Zeb 6 so h4 eda 5 00% 06a0 00s 4.00to 4.50 
Be Rn cdc bn'eo 5.0 ok bapa eesden ees 5.00to 5.50 
i oy cay sche ne abaeh eh 5.50to 6.00 
TR ich. wig be 5:86 Rae Ale ADS 9.00 to 9.50 
Ee eee ee 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken up............++- 10.00 to 16:50 
aa a aN TS 8.00 to 8.50 
Lemomepteee wrkte BOrk..: .. cesses oesteuse 8.00 to 8.50 


Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese is in fairly good de- 
mand. There are inquiries out for about 2000 tons and 
the usual quotation is $38.50, Baltimore. It is estimated 
that fully 26,000 tons of ferromanganese have been sold 
within the last four months and for most of this good 
prices were obtained. The call for ferrosilicon is quiet, 
with New York sellers asking $60.50, Pittsburgh. Some 
of them are refusing to commit themselves for deliv- 
ery beyond the end of this year. 





Metal Market 


New York, October 4, I9QII. 
The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery. 


Copper, New York. -—Lead—, -—Spelter—, 
Electro- Tin, New St. New St. 
Sept Lake. lytic. New York. York. Louis. York. Louis. 
Be <tateskaeee 12.25 38.80 4.47% 4.32% 6.00 5.85 
Ri iy oti a 12.50 12.25 39.80 4.471%2 4.32% 6.00 5.85 
30. 12.50 12.25 cakek 4.47% 4.32% 6.00 5.85 
Oct 
2. . -12.50 12.25 40.00 4.47% 4.32% 6.00 5.85 
Diinte sen 12.50 12.25 40.25 4.47% . 4.32% 6.00 5.85 
Rxbe sade 12.50 12.25 40.15 4.473 4.32% 6.00 5.85 


Pig tin has advanced on the strength of favorable 
statistics. Copper prices are unchanged, but the mar- 
ket is stronger. Lead is dull. Spelter is in so little 
demand that prices are largely nominal. 


Copper.—While the copper market is somewhat dull 
on the surface, it is apparent that many of the large 
producers are well sold out for October, which indi- 
cates that a good consumption is going on. Some 
effort is being made by selling interests to dispose of 
their holdings for November and December delivery 
and there is a great deal of talk about advancing prices. 
There are reports of some sales of electrolytic for De- 
cember delivery at 12.30c., but as there are offerings for 
early delivery at 12.25c. it is advisable to quote that 
price. Lake remains at 12.50c., but not a great deal is 
offered for sale for delivery this month. The exports 
of copper for September as reported by the New York 
Metal Exchange were fair. The total for the nine 
months of the year showed an increase of 37,545 tons 
as compared with the same period of last year. L. 
Vogelstein & Co. give the following figures of German 
consumption of foreign copper from January to August, 
1911: Imports, 125,298 ‘tons; exports, 5703 tons: con- 





sumption, 119,505 tons, as compared with consump 
during the same period in 1910 of 108,876 tons. Oj : 
above, quantity 100,441 tons were imported from 
United States. In London this morning spot cop; er 
was sold for £55 1s. 3d. and futures for £55 17s. ¢ 


Copper Averages.—The Waterbury average for Scp- 
tember was 12.50c. The average price of Lake copper 
in New York for the month was 12.65c. and the average 
price of electrolytic was 12.37\%c. 


Pig Tin—The September statistics covering pig tin 
issued by the New York Metal Exchange are occupying 
the attention of the trade and their publication has 
given the market a favorable turn. The figures show 
that deliveries into.consumption during the month were 
large, amounting to 4200 tons, and the arrivals for the 
month were especially heavy, totaling 5360 tons. The 
London syndicate has again asserted itself and bought 
heavily yesterday and to-day on the strength of the 
American statistics. This put the price up, but as con- 
sumers here seem to bé pretty well supplied they did 
not come into the market. The stocks of available tin 
in this country are ample, but they are fairly well con- 
centrated, although there is no evidence as yet of an 
attempt to squeeze the buyers. This morning pig tin 
was offered in New York at 40.15c., whereas a week ago 
it could be bought for 38.87%c. The London market 
this morning was somewhat excited over price advances 
and spot tin was quoted there at £183 5s. and futures at 
£183 7s. This is an advance of nearly £6 on spot and 
about £10 on futures. The syndicate is reported to be 
buying heavily to-day for deliveries well into the end 
of the year. 

Tin Plates.—The domestic demand is quiet, but a 
great deal is being purchased for export at lower prices 
than domestic consumers are able to obtain. The usual 
quotation for delivery in this country is $3.84 for 100-lb. 
coke plates. The foreign tin plate market is weak at 
13s. 714d. for plates at Swansea, Wales. The fact that 
the price of plates at Swansea has not advanced in 
keeping with the pig tin market is said to be due to 
large sales of American tin plates for shipment abroad. 


Lead.—Lead is dull but steady. An effort has been 
made to advance quotations in the West, but without 
success. The price continues at 4.33%c., St. Louis, and 
4.47V%c.. New York. The American Smelting & Re- 
fining Company continues to hold lead at 4.s0c., New 
York, and outside sellers are getting the bulk of the 
business here. The leading interest is meeting compe- 
tition in the West to some extent. 


Spelter.—The spelter market is somewhat unsettled, 
but there is so little buying that prices are largely 
nominal. Some heavy deliveries are being made on 
spelter purchased three or four weeks ago, but new in- 
quiries are very few. The usual quotation is 6c., New 
York, and 5.85c., St. Louis. 


Antimony.—Antimony is dull, weak and uninterest- 
ing. Reports of price cutting are current. Hallett’s 
can be easily obtained at 7.70c.; Cookson’s is offered at 
around 8.25c. and Chinese and Hungarian grades are 
offered at from 7c. to 7.10c. 


Old Metals, New York.—Dealers report a quiet mar- 
ket, with selling prices nominally unchanged, as fol- 
lows: 


Cents per Ib. 
Copper, heavy and crucible...........-..+++: 10.50 to 10.75 
Copper, heavy and wire...........+.+++¢ 11.37% to 11.50 
Copper, light and bottoms..........+.+++++ 9.25to 9.50 
Pirnas, WORRY - «606s danwathens Le dvadeare es 7.00 to 7.25 
Benes, GABE oon ks chara cass tencbeaue Geen 5.50 to 5.75 
Heavy machine composition...........+.-. 9.00 to 9.25 
Clean trase trurnim@is i663. oc sce's cet dinate 6.75 to 7.00 
Composition turnings ....6..00s2ssseeee88 7.50to 7.75 
Lend. Meee. «0s csp hence. deears Kapa te eeae eee 3.75 
LOM, 200) ic ccdonccadadedsnesubse's bgt Vabenbase ee 3.50 
ZiGe,, OTBD oc occcicivesseacewaedes «os bepeeatas 4.00 


Chicago 


Ocroser 3.—A very dull and spiritless situation has 
prevailed during the week in the local metal market. 
Prices for the leading items have declined, with the ex- 
ception of tin, which has responded somewhat from the 
extreme low point quoted a week ago. Little encour- 
agement is offered for a change toward more active 
conditions. We quote at Chicago: Casting copper, 
12.50c.; Lake, 12.62%¢., in carloads, for prompt ship- 
ment; small lots, 4c. to %c. higher; pig tin, carloads, 
40.50c.; small lots, 43.50c.; lead, desilverized, 4.40c. to 
4.45¢., for 50-ton lots; corroding, 4.67%c. to 4.70c. for 
s0-ton lots: in carloads, 2%c, per 100 Ib. higher; spelter, 


5.95c. to 6c.; .Cookson’s antimony, 9%4c.,. and other 
grades, 8%c. to 83c., in small lots;. sheet zinc_1s $8, 
f.o.b. La Salle, in carloads of 600-Ib. casks. 


On old 
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tals we quote for-less than carload lots: Copper wire, 
icible shapes, 10%c.; copper bottoms, 9%c.; copper 
ps, 10%c.; red brass, 93¢c.; yellow brass, 7%c.; lead 
pe, 37%C.; zine, 44%4c.; pewter, No. 1, 26c.; tinfoil, 32c.; 
ck tin pipe, 36c. 

St. Louis 


OctToBER 2.—The metal market has shown an im- 
oved tendency, the demand being better, with higher 
rices noted in some directions. Tin is considerably 
tronger at 37.65c.; Lake copper is quotable at 12.95c. 
nd electrolytic at 12.72%c.; Cookson’s antimony is 
uoted at 8.60c.; lead is firm at 4.35c. to 4.37%c. and 
pelter is well held at 5.85c. In the Joplin mining dis- 
trict the past week, in addition to the regular sales, 
bout 2000 tons of zinc blende was taken for exporta- 
tion to Europe, coming from surpluses in the bins 
which have not been regarded as on the domestic mar- 
ket. The week’s figure for blende was $47 per ton as 
the top price, the 60 per cent. metallic content basis be- 
ing $44 per ton. Some poor ores sold as low as $40 per 
ton, the general market being $1 to $3 per ton lower 
than last week. Calamine continued exceptionally 
trong at $24 to $25 per ton for 40 per cent. assay basis, 
vhile choice lots went as high as $32. The bulk of the 
lead ore sold at $58, with some as high as $59 per ton. 
Quotations on scrap metal follow: Light brass, 5c.. 
heavy brass and light copper, 8c.; heavy copper and 
copper wire, 9c.; zinc, 3c.; lead, 3%4c.; pewter, 20c.; tin- 
foil, 28c.; tea lead, 3c. 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 


New York, October 4, 1011. 


The stock market underwent a complete change of 
form on Wednesday of last week, following the publi- 
cation of the statement by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration that it did not propose to dissolve voluntarily 
and that any suit brought by the government would be 
defended. All stocks advanced sharply on that day, 
but for a day or two following the market was feverish 
and excited because of other unfavorable influences 
affecting the general list of stocks. Since then the 
market has been fairly firm at a higher level of prices 
than noted in last week’s report. The range of prices 
m active iron and industrial stocks from Wednesday 
i last week to Tuesday of this week was as follows: 





Beth. Steel, com.... 27 ~- 29% Pressed - Steel, pref........ 95% 
Beth, Steel, pref... 54%4- 56% Railway Spring, com...... 27% 
Can, Comicccerasns .9%- 9h Republic, com....... 21%- 22% 
Can, . prefs. ssecsees 81%4- 83% Republic, pref...... 83%4- 85 
Car & Fdry., com.. 42%- 45% ee Sy Se ee 35%- 36 
Car & Fdry., pref...115 -116% a Oa e's ha 6 da 11%- 13% 
Steel Foundries..... 27 - 30 PE, MOTD s obtvkes cadens 43 
Colorado ES ve 0 25%- 27 Uz. E. Steel, com.... 56%- 62% 
General Electrvic....144%-150% U. S. Steel, com.... 56%- 62% 
Gr. N, Ore Cert... 4334- 47% Westinghouse Elec... 60%- 62% 
Int. Harv., com....100%-103 re gp ey ee 50 
Int. Harv., pref....115%4-117 Chi, Pneu. Tool.... 43%- 46% 
Int. Pump, com..... 27 ~- 30 Cambria Steel...... 42%- 43% 
Int Pump, pref..... 80%-82 Lake Sup. Corp.... 22 - 22% 
motive, com.... 34 35% Crucible Steel, com. 10 - 10% 
Locomotive, pref.......... 105% Crucible Steel, pref. 74 - 76 
Nat. En, & St., pref. 901%- 93% Harb. Wk. Ref., com..... 48 
Pressed Steel, com.. 26%- 27 Harb. Wk. Ref., pref..... 98% 


Dividends Declared 


lhe E. W. Bliss Company, regular quarterly, 2 per 
ent. on the preferred stock, payable October 1. 

_ The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, regu- 
lar quarterly, 1344 per cent. on the preferred stock, pay- 
able October 16. 

‘he Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, regular 
quarterly, I per cent., payable October 25. 

Che Ingersoll-Rand Company, stock dividend of 25 

r_ cent. on common stock, payable November 1. 

The Vulcan Detinning Company, quarterly, 134 per 
cent. on the preferred stock, payable October 20, Last 
quarterly dividend was 1% per cent. The stock is 7 
per cent. cumulative. 

Che Pope Mfg. Company, regular quarterly, 1%4 per 
ent. on the preferred stock, payable October 31. 

‘he Thompson-Starrett Company, regular semi- 
a 4 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable No- 
ember 15. 

[he National Fire Proofing Company, regular quar- 
iL per cent. on the preferred stock, payable Octo- 
er 16, 

The International Steam Pump Company, regular 
uarterly, 1% per cent. on the preferred, payable No- 
ember 1, 

a Oe - 

In the editorial on.“The Steel Corporation and Disin- 
egration,” in The Iron Age of September 28, the word 
“iscretion” appeared by an error ‘in a sentence which 
nould have read: “The events of the week have given 
‘clling emphasis to the need of some source of Federal 
“rection for corporate business.” 
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The Wickwire Steel Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is pre- 
paring to blow in its Harriet X furnace, which went out 
five weeks ago for relining. 


_The Holden Company, Ltd., Montreal, has been ap- 
pointed general sales agent in Canada for the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company. 


The American Electric Railway Association will hold 
its thirtieth annual convention at Atlantic City, N. J., 
October 9 to 13. 


Trade Publications 


Woed Sawing Machinery and Gasoline Engines.— 
A. W. Gray’s, Sons, Middletown Springs, Vt. Catalogue. Treats of 
a line of wood sawing machines that this company has been building 
since 1840. It includes circular saw machines with regular, extended, 
long extension and swing tables; a combination drag and circular 
saw machine and an independent drag saw machine with friction or 
belt drive. The gasoline engines covered are of the four-cycle type 
and are made in a number of sizes ranging from 3 to 25 hp. These 
engines are furnished with a base or mounted on skids or wheeled 
trucks as may be desired. 

Chain Hoists.—Wright Mfg. Company, Lisbon, Ohio. 
Pamphlet. Describes the Wright standard chain and screw hoists. 
The former is of the triplex high speed type and is made in a num- 
ber of sizes ranging in capacity from % to 20 tons. The capacity 
of the screw hoist varies from % to 8 tons. 

Lathe.—J, J. McCabe, 30 Church street, New York, N. Y. 
Loose leaf circular. Deals with the latest type of 2-in-1 lathe which 
combines in one tool a high powered triple geared 48-in. lathe with 
a back geared 26-in, lathe. In this way it is possible to secure a 
tool which can be employed for the most severe service as well as 
for ordinary all-round use. 





Air-Lift Pumping.—Ingersoll-Rand Company, 11 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Mailing card No. 552, Relates to the air-lift 
system of pumping from driven wells. A typical plant consisting 
of a compressor, a receiver, a well and a tank is illustrated and 
other illustrations show the system installed for irrigating rice fields, 
supplying reservoirs, etc., as well as some of the standard com- 
pressors, 

Lathes and Planers.—The Hamilton Machine Tool Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. Loose leaf sheets. These are intended for inser- 
tion in the company’s loose leaf catalogue and the tools described 
include an 18-in. cone pulley head lathe of the standard and quick 
change gear patterns, a 24-in. ~eared head lathe equipped with quick 
change gears and 24 x 24, 30 x 30, 42 x 42 and 54 x 54 in, planers. 
Two sheets are devoted to each tool, the specifications being printed 
on a thin sheet that is designed to be inserted in front of the 
engraving which is printed on heavier stock. 


Inspection Cars.—Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Fisher 
Building, Chicago, Ill. Circular No. 87. Illustrates and describes 
the Rockford railroad, section and inspection gasoline motor cars. 
One of the special features of these cars is that the engine is directly 
connected to the axles like a locomotive. The various points of 
superiority of these cars are tersely given and a partial list of users 
completes the circular. 

Condenser, Steam Separator and Air Washer.—The 
Griscom-Spencer Company, 90 West street, New York, N. Y. Two 
catalogues and a circular. Catalogue No. 402 calls attention to 
the Thompson evaporative condenser, which is said to require less 
than a pound of water per pound of steam condensed, and is in- 
tended to be used when water is scarce, scaly, hot or expensive. It 
forms a substitute for the cooling tower which, together with the 
Thompson evaporative condenser, is discussed, and a comparison of 
the cost of condensing 55,000 Ib. of steam per hour at a 20-in. 
vacuum by,both methods is given. Catalogue No, 1101 illustrates 
and describes the Stratton steam separator, in which the separation 
of water from steam is caused by the centrifugal force imparted . 
to the mixed current of water and steam entering the apparatus 
These separators are made in both vertical and horizontal types 
as well as in the form of a combined separator and steam re- 
ceiver. They are made with either cast-iron or wrought steel bodies 
and there are a number of line drawings showing how the separator 
can be changed in design to meet the demands of special piping. 
The circular treats of the G-S hygienic air washer, which is adapted 
for private residences, hotels, clubs, schools, public buildings and 
textile and manufacturing plants. 

Gas-Electric Motor Car and Incandescent Lamp.— 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. Two bulletins. 
The first, No. 4855, is devoted to a detailed description of the com- 
pany’s double truck type gas-electric car. It contains ample data 
of the performance of the various types ef cars and the weight 
and seating capacities as well as plaus and elevations of the various 
sizes. No, 4863 describes the Gem incandescent lamp, which has a 
metalized carbon filament. This lamp is designed to replace the 
carbon lamp and the bulletin. compares the two styles and shows the 
advantages to be derived from the use of the new lamp. . 
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The Connellsville Coke Trade 


The Weekly Courier, Connellsville, Pa., of September 
28, reports the condition of trade in that region as fol- 
lows: 

The Connellsville coke trade took a small spurt last 
week. Production and shipments both increased. The in- 
crease was chiefly among the merchant operators, whose 
output was 5 per cent better than the previous week. 
Shipments show a gain of about 6 per cent. Production 
and shipments, however, fluctuate considerably from time 
to time, as the following compilation testifies: 








Production. Shipments. 

Qr. Net Tons. Net ge 
L sseneapen beta’ ken ehaleeee eeee chs es he 4,242,574 4,121,706 
ER ee tee eS ee Ft 3,784,349 3,899,957 
Ree os Wile Steen eh St Shag 3,650,263 3,666,526 
pn Pe oe tarp 11,677,186 11,688,189 


*To September 23. 


These figures show that the over-production of the 
first quarter was disposed of during the second. Produc- 
tion during the first quarter was 120,000 tons in excess of 
shipments, while in the second quarter shipments were 
115,000 tons greater than production. The figures for the 
present quarter show slightly excessive shipments. There 
was considerable stock on the yards at the beginning of 
the year and there is always more or less stock, and it 
is always of an indeterminate character. But the figures 
given prove that there has been no overproduction of 
coke thus far this year. This fact may in a measure ac- 
count for the present steadiness of prices, but there are 
other considerations, one of which is that prices are about 
as low as they can get without touching the loss line. 

One factor in upholding the Connellsville coke trade 
has been the placing of an order for 100,000 tons of coke 
by British Columbia smelters. This has been divided 
among a number of merchant plants in this region. The 
Jamison Coal & Coke- Company of the Greensburg-Con- 
nellsville district got some of it. The requirements as to 
quality are very liberal. There are no restrictions as to 
sulphur such as are made by furnacemen. The coke is 
shiped to Lorain, Ohio, and thence across Lake Erie by 
water to Fort Willian, Ont., thence by the Canadian Paci- 
fic to points of delivery. The freight rate is $7.95 per 
ton. The price is not stated, but it is understood to be 
in the neighborhood of $1.40. This is new business and 
in dull times good business. The rate is a good rate for 
poor coke, though not for good merchantable furnace 
coke. 

The running time was better than the week before, the 
average being 5.40 days, as compared with 5.29 days. Of 
the entire 26,017 ovens in operation, 45 ran seven days; 
10,917 ran six days; 14,421 ran five days and 634 ran 
four days. The number of ovens in operation in the 


region was increased by the firing of 20 ovens at various’ 


plants. 
—_~--e—__— 


The Park Drop Forge Company’s Improvements.— 
Extensive enlargement will be made to the plant of the 
Park Drop Forge Company, Cleveland, Ohio, a decision 
to this effect having been decided upon at a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors. The main forge shop will 
be extended so as to provide about 50 per cent. additional 
floor space. A new machine shop is also planned, the first 
section of which will provide about 100 per cent. addi- 
tional floor space. The machine shop will be of*brick and 
steel and of the most modern design. It will include a 
center bay with overhead crane, and two stories in the 
side bays. The forge shop addition will be built as soon 
as possible. The company intends to install large hy- 
draulic presses and steam hammers with the purpose of 
having a plant that will be unexcelled for the rapid and 
economical production of crank shafts for tractor en- 
gines, motor boats, stationary engines and automobiles. 
The company is now operating its plant overtime, and it 
expects that its increased capacity will be ready none too 
soon to care for the increased business that is looked for 
early in the spring. 

—++e—__ 

The two blast furnaces at the North Works of the 
Illinois Steel Company are being dismantled. They are 
each 66 x 16 ft. and were built in 1870-1. No. 1 was 
first blown in in April, 1870, and No. 2 in April, 1871. 
They were last operated in 1907. 
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The Block-Pollak Interests 


The expiration of the lease on a piece of prop: 
held in St. Louis, Mo., by the Block-Pollak Company, 
coincident with which certain temporary machinery 
sold to the Harry Benjamin Equipment Company, w! 
took up the lease, has given rise to an incorrect st: 
ment with reference to the affairs of the Block-Po! 
Company. 

In the 46 years during which the Block and Pollak 
interests have been associated, their business has grown 
both in the direction of handling raw materials and scrap 
and also manufacturing. The younger men of the Pollak 
family have been more closely connected with the develop- 
ment of the manufacturing plants at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
With the retirement of the two elder Messrs. Block, the 
scrap iron business of the Block-Pollak Company in the 
West has been under the direction of Joseph. Hyman and 
Joseph Michaels. Without segregating the private in- 
terests of either party in the Block-Pollak Company, it 
has been considered desirable to place under separate 
corporate existence the two branches of the business in ac- 
cordance with their natural division. 

The plan has resulted in the organization of the Hy- 
man-Michaels Company, of which Isaac Block is presi- 
dent, Joseph Hyman is vice-president and treasurer, and 
Joseph Michaels is vice-president and secretary, Joseph 
Block and P. D. Block being directors, and in the forma- 
tion of the Pollak Steel Company, operating at Cincinnati, 
of which Emil Pollak is president. The former company 
will take over the entire business of the Block-Pollak 
Company in the West, completing its contracts and assum- 
ing its accounts. Under this new company the scrap iron 
business will be greatly extended and will include dealing 
in iron ore and pig iron. 

At Cincinnati the steel axle and forging plants of the 
Pollak Steel Company, now in operation with a capacity 
of 4000 tons of axles and 2000 tons of forgings per 
month, will be greatly extended. New equipment for a 
large machine shop and hammer and forge equipment 
permitting the manufacture of heavy crank shaft and simi- 
lar forgings will be installed in the very near future. 


(a 


Steel Works Cases Before the Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission issued an order 
September. 30 suspending tariffs which had been put into 
effect by various railroads jointly with the Birmingham 
Southern Railroad, which is controlled by the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, and connects its vari- 
ous blast furnace plants, coal mines, coke ovens and lime- 
stone quarries in the Birmingham district. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville and other lines which were dividing their 
rates with the Birmingham Southern claimed that this di- 
vision was in effect a rebate to the Tennessee-Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company. The issue just raised by the action 
of the commission has come up in several cases in which 
large manufacturing companies, including a number in 
the iron and steel trades, have secured the benefits of a 
division of through rates with a subsidiary terminal rail- 
road company. In the case of the Birmingham Southern 
the rate which it jointly makes with the Louisville & 
Nashville and other railroads was suspended for 120 days, 
pending investigation. 

The Wisconsin Steel Company filed a petition with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington, Oc- 
tober 2, complaining of the advance on June 15 in the 
rates on coke from the Connellsville district in Penn- 
sylvania to South Chicago. The old rate was $2.35 and 
the advance was to $2.50 a ton. It is stated that the ag- 
gregate tonnage in this traffic in the past year was 460,- 
ooo tons. 

a 

The Meaker Company, 218 North. Elizabeth street, 
Chicago, reports that its business in 1911 has been the 
largest in its experience. The company is now making 
preparations to double its space and capacity im view of 
its large current business and the larger volume of the 
business which is in sight. Its specialty is the manu- 


facture and installation of galvanizing plants, including 
equipment for electro-galvanizing. 
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Steel Mill illumination 


Concluding Session of the Association of Iron 
and Steel Electrical Engineers 





steel mill illumination was discussed from ‘both its 
tical and its theoretical standpoints at the last ses- 
of the Association of Iron and Steel Electrical Engi- 
rs, held in the Hotel Imperial, New York City, Friday 
rnoon, September 29. Four papers in all were pre- 
ted by authors calculated to approach the subject from 
ferent angles. Below are given some of the important 
nts of the papers, together with some of the informa- 
| brought out in the unusually active discussion which 
owed the reading of the papers. The session brought 
formal meetings to a close, as many remained for ex- 
irsions on Saturday. The convention proved to be a 
rd breaker in attendance, the total registration being 
iss, and it was marked by a considerable number of valu- 
ie papers. The engineering contributions and the ac- 
interest is especially noteworthy for an association 
nly five years old, and the enthusiasm of the officers on 
the immediate promise of the association seems to be well 
founded. Amnouncement was made on Wednesday of 
the officers elected for the coming year and on Friday the 
president announced his committees. The time and place 
{ the next meeting were discussed and favor was shown 
for Milwaukee, in the third week of September, 1912 
[he executive committee has. power in this connection. 


Officers and Committees, 
President, B. R. Shover, Carnegie Steel Company, Youngstown, 


First vice-president, E. W. Yearsley, Philadelphia. 
Second vice-president, E. Friedlaender, Edgar Thomson Works of 
the Carnegie Steel Com y. 

Secreta are ames Farrington, LaBelle Iron Works, Steu- 
benville, Ohio. 

Safety Committee, L. R. Palmer, Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman; George W. Richardson, electrical 
superintendent, American Bridge Company, Philadelphia; O. R. 
Jones, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio; 
H. A. Cox, American Steel & Wire Company, Donora, Pa.; E. H. 
Wentz, National Tube Company, Lorain, Ohio, and F. A. Wiley, 
Wisconsin Steel Company, South Chicago. 

Committee on Membership and Board of Examiners: E, Fried- 
laender, chairman; — Farrington, and W. T. Snyder, National 
Tube Company, McKeesport, Pa. 

Committee on Papers: O. R. Jones, chairman; C. W. Parkhurst, 
Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., and T. E. Tynes, Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company, Buffalo. 

Library Committee: James Farrington, chairman; B. F. Coombe, 
Carnegie Steel Company, Mingo Junction, Ohio, and B. W. Gilson. 

Finance Committee: L. R. Palmer, chairman; E. W. Yearsley and 
James Farrington. 

Editing Committee:' F. W. McKee, Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany, Woodlawn, Pa., chairman; H. H. Laughlin, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, and W. T. Snyder. 

Committee on Standardization: R. C. Reed, chairman; D. J. Jones, 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio; B. G. Beck, 
\merican Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Ga Ind.; J. C. Reed, 
Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, Pa.; F. H. Kittredge, and 
F. H. Woodhull, Lukens Iron & Steel] Company, Coatesville, Pa. | 

Committee on Revision of the Constitution: W. T. Snyder, chair- 

in; E, Friedlaender, and F, W. McKee. This committee is to re- 

rt by November 1 on the question of the admission of associate 
members in the Association. 


The Symposium on Mill Illumination 


The first of the papers ‘on illumination was read by 
Mr. Fortune of the Cooper-Hewitt Electric Company, on 
‘The Light for Safety.” He dwelt in part on the advan- 
tages of the monochromatic light and also on the influence 
{ variations in intensity of light on the question of safety 

operatives in factories, such asa steel plant. The 
second paper was submitted by H. M. Gassman, of the 
'ennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company and approached 
he subject of steel works illumination from a practical 
perating standpoint. He did not regard flame arcs as 
satisfactory, on the ground that they-are unsteady in light 
uality and do not give continuous service. Four such 
lamps in series were always necessary and when one went 

it, all four failed, notwithstanding the cutouts which are 
vided but which rarely operated. He mentioned also 

e deposit on the inside of the globe, which accumulation 
iminished the working efficiency. 

\ir. Gassman favored clusters of tungsten lamps using 

r 250-watt lamps and four 100-watt lamps, the latter 

ed 25 ft. apart for general floor operation. He ad- 

‘ted the amount of energy was greater when compared 

‘h the flame arc, but when taking into consideration the 

of globes, the interruption of service in the flame 

is and the greater labor cost of maintaining and clean- 
ine the lamps, he regarded the flame arc as having no ad- 
tage. He used clusters of tungsten lamps for outside 
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lighting as well. For rail inspection beds he employed a 
row Overhead in a line at right angles to the rails with 
the result that no troublesome shadows are developed and 
the quality of the light is better than he had ever enjoyed 
before. Another advantage he emphasized for the tung- 
sten lighting was the chance to use independent lighting 
circuits, employing the 25-cycle current now common in 
steel works’ electric power service, without depending on 
rotary converters where a direct-current lighting system 
is in use. He suggested connecting the lamps to different 
phases of the alternating supply as the means for elimin- 
ating the fluctuation of a light source due to the relatively 
low frequency. 

In the discussion Mr. Shover described some experi- 
ments he is having made to discover the relative fragility 
of the filaments in lamps of both the high voltage and low 
voltage types. The result of his experiments are given 
for the interest they may have with the emphasis that they 


are not complete and in Mr. Shover’s opinion are not of’ 


course conclusive owing to the fact that a sufficient num- 
ber of lamps has not yet been experimented with. A 
board 8 in. wide and 6 ft. long arranged with a double row 


- of lamp sockets was hinged at one end to the baseboard 


of the room and the other end was lifted and allowed to 
fall repeatedly, the operation being continued until all the 
lamp filaments broke. The free end was given a fall of 
about 23% in. The lamps experimented with were all 
40-watt new lamps of drawn wire. There were eight 
lamps in two lines of four each. In one was placed 50 
volt lamps and in the other row 100-volt lamps. After 
each drop an arrangement was made to flash the current 
through the lamps to discover when the filament failed. 
The sockets may be numbered 1, 2, 3 and 4 away from the 
hinge joint. In the preliminary experiment the results 
given in the table were obtained. The table shows that 
the lamp in the No. 1 position of the 5o-volt type did not 
suffer a broken filament until after 13,254 jars ‘and that 
the corresponding 100-volt lamp did not fail until after 
12,170 falls. The average of the 5o-volt lamps is 11,505 
and the average of 100-volt lamps is 3697. 


—————Pesition of Lamps. 
2 3 


Voltage of lamps.............+. 1 2 i a 
SO VOMBncsccccess ER 13,254 12,870 10,113 9,782 
BO “WO a Che ct msnas ois ceases 12,170 831 1,547 241 


An exhaustive paper was read on the same general 
subject by C. J. Mundo, of the General Electric Company, 
which explained at length the determination of lighting 
results by different methods and gave a table of the mimi- 
mum satisfactory illumination intensities for different de- 
partments of a steel plant. This is reproduced in the ac- 
companying table. 

A fendency to exaggerate the value of the tungsten 
lamp was claimed by R. Fleming, of the Adams-Bagnall 
Electric Company, in discussing the paper, intimating that 
the tungsten lamp was now in vogue just as other types 
of lamps have been though now in disfavor. He felt that 
the flame arc had been slighted chiefly because of its past 
performances and offered promises that the flame arc lamp 
could now meet all requirements regarding regulation, 
cost and efficiency. The flame lamp, he said, would be the 
lamp for general illumination and the tungsten lamp will 
serve for general illumination of smaller places. 

The concluding paper of the session was by Ward Har- 
rison, of the National Electric Lamp Association, refer- 
ring particularly to the non-technical features of electric 
illumination. Some of the points of this paper are as 
follows: 


PAPER BY WARD HARRISON. 


The light produced is in itself of no particular value 
to the industrial plant manager except as this light enables 
his men to do more work, to do it more accurately, to do 
it more safely. The input and output are not measured 
in the same units, and furthermore, since the human ele- 
ment cannot be eliminated from the problem, an exact 
determination of the most economical intensity of illumin- 
ation is practically impossible. The dollar basis is the only 
one to which both the input and output of a lighting in- 
stallation can be reduced, and up to the present time com- 
parisons on this basis haye been only the roughest ap- 
proximations. To give some conception of the relative 
magnitude of the quantities involved, the accompanying 
diagram has been constructed. The curves in this figure 
are based upon the following assumptions : 











: 
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Service. 


General office illumination. 3 to 6 


Drafting offices. 


In machine shops at tools and vises. 


Mill warehouses where shipping is not active. 
Mill loading yards where there is no inspection. 


Open hearth charging floors. Soaking pits 
Open hearth cast houses, 


Skull cracker yards: 
Mold yards. 


Ore yards. 


Loading yards where inspection is done. 


Intensity Recommended—Foot Candles. 


4.00 to 8.00 


3.00 to 5.00 


0.15 to 0.25 


0.30 to 0.50 
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Minimum Satisfactory Illumination Intensities for Steel Plants, Compiled by C. J. Mundo. 


October 5, 1911 


Remarks and Requirements. 


For continued clerical work, it is essential that 
be distributed so that each man obtain as go: 
mination as the next without shadows; light uld 
be carefully diffused by bowl frosted lam 
using diffusing reflectors, otherwise eye stra 
consequent complaint will result. Distribut 
mination from ceiling units eliminating des) 
is recommended as a clean-cut and sat 
method. 


To see 6H pencil line on duplex paper; to s 
required to be traced. For —— roon 
high intensities are required, and it become: , 
omy to concentrate this light on the table by ins 
of the bowl frosted drop light with a reflect 
ing a diffusing surface. Comparatively low x 
illumination trom ceiling units is recommend 
conjunction with the local table lighting. 


~ < 


Man must watch chip taken off by cutting too! and 
the finish left by same; at vises to work to dimen- 
sions. -It is suggested that tool and bench lights be 
equipped with metal reflectors. If this reflector does 
nothing else it keeps the glare off the lamp out of 


the workmen’s eyes, lessening fatigue. 


For cranemen to see workmen and piles and shape, 
of material. It is required to see marking o 
material, Cranemen should be able to distinguish 
workmen, and the latter should be able to make 
out the movement of charging cars and crane 
Cranemen must see to pick up ladles and cinder or 
slag vessels, workmen require to break up and load 
slag and to see movements of crane. Ore yards 
can conveniently be lighted from the traveling ore 
bridges by means of high candle-power lamps with 
intensive light distribution. 






To see flaws in surface when inspecting metal. 


Blast furnaces. 0.30 to 0.50 To see tools on floor. To watch water system from 
. floor; to see tuyere mechanism. 

Cast houses To repair runways after metal has been poured. 

Ladie house. Good illumination insures cleanliness. 

Boiler houses 

Mixing house. 

Machine and roll shops. 1.00 to 2.00 [he labor employed is in general of high class and 
men should be given cheerful surroundings and 
good illumination for the best results. Where 
machine tools are spread over large areas, light 
should be distributed, since one man needs as much 
light as another, to read blue prints, safety in‘ the 
operation must be considered. In such shops a man 
working at a tool or bench required much high 
intensities (3 to 5 foot) candles on the work rather 
than to light the whole shop to such intensities, A 
lamp on the tool, equipped with a good reflector to 
concentrate the light and to take the glare out of a 
man’s eye, is flexible and necessary to see inside of 
castings. It has been found practically impossible 
to do away with this auxiliary, in most cases and 
as stated its use really results in economy. 

Carpenter shops. Same is true, 

Wire drawing mills. 

Threading floors of pipe mills. 

Power houses To see that machinery is working properly, that oil 
is feeding and to make repairs in case of accident. 

Foundries For mold making. It is required to see by contrast 
in the illumination the meeting of surfaces in dit- 
ferent planes, the finish of such surfaces, etc. 

Transfer and storage bays of above shops. 0.50 to 1.0 In machine and similar shops, high bays are used to 


Pipe testing and inspection, galvanizing shops. 
Cold rolling mills. 


Path illumination. 


General yard illumination. 


1. That one 250-watt Mazda lamp is a unit of suffi- 
cient size to illuminate to an intensity of 4-foot candles, 
the area which would ordinarily be occupied by two work- 
men, (A 250-watt lamp will illuminate an area of ap- 
proximately 250 sq. ft. to this intensity.) 

2. That when working under an ample intensity of 
daylight, the production of each man with the machines 
which he operates is worth 40 cents per hour to his em- 
ployer. 

3. That the curve of increased production with in- 
creased intensity of light is approximately of the form 
shown in A. (Only the ends of this curve are known; 
there is practically no data to substantiate the intermediate 
points. ) 

According to these assumptions it will cost approxi- 


0.015 minimum normal 


0.015 minimum normal foot candle 


an extent for storage and the transfer of raw and 
finished material by means of the crane. It is pos- 
sible to differentiate between the illumination em- 
ployed in such bays and that used when workmen 
require to read prints. 


foot candle 


To detect obstacles.or inequalities in the road. To 
make out forms and faces, to read a watch or make 
out fine print. If the minimum be taken as the 
illumination in a plane normal to the ray from the 
lamp and 4 ft. from the ground it is believed that 
the requirements with respect to the road surface 
will be taken care of. 


To see that ties and tracks to detect a presence, 0 
the yard. The best illuminated yard is that with 
the lowest maximum and the highest minimum. 
Therefore, when high candle-power lamps are em- 
ployed they should be hung high. The efficiency 
of the illumination is, of course, ‘determined by 
the minimum. 


mately $0.003 per hour to supply each workman with 
4-foot candles of illumination since, in a steel mill, the 
cost of operating a 250-watt lamp for a year of 4000 hr., 
including all charges, lies between $20 and $25. The cost 
of lighting increases almost directly in proportion to the 
intensity of illumination supplied, hence curve B on the 
diagram can be plotted as a straight line. Although the 
curves in the cut are based largely on assumptions, still 
these assumptions do not appear altogether unreasonable 
and the diagram, even though it may be far from correct 
numerically, brings*out some points which are only too 
frequently overlooked in planning an industrial. lighting 
installation. The most striking of these features is the 
relative insignificance of the cost of good illumination 
when compared with the value of the labor and produc- 
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tally dependent upon it. A very small increase in 
tion will justify a large increase in the amount 
ed for light. If a man is worth $0.39 per hour 
working under an intensity of 3 foot-candles and 
er hour when working under an intensity of 4 foot- 
s, it is obviously profitable to provide the latter in- 





2 
Foot Candles 


of Cost of Light and Value of Operative’s Output. 


since the cost of the change amounts only to 
$0.00075 per hour. In comparing different systems of il- 
mination on a cost basis, it must be kept constantly in 
mind that a characteristic of any of these illuminants 
vhich may affect the production 1 per cent. is of vastly 
e importance than is an apparent difference of 50 per 
ent in operating cost per candle-power hour. 
This diagram also demonstrates the futility of making 
efinite statements as to what intensity of light is required 
for a given class of work with the inference that any ad- 
tional intensity above this prescribed minimum is en- 
tirely wasted. As previously stated, we have as yet ab- 
solutely no data from which we may determine the most 
economical intensity for any given class of work, and 
since it seems reasonable to suppose that Curve A will, 
der most circumstances, continue to increase slowly out 
0 or even 15 foot-candles, it is quite possible that the 
t economical intensity of light is much higher than it 
s been the practice to supply. 
he investment required for «a -lighting system is 
vorthy of careful consideration. Not only must an an- 
ual charge of at least 6 per cent. be made against the 
installation to cover interest, taxes and insurance, but de- 
reciation must also be taken into account. The life of a 
ighting system depends not so much upon the wearing out 
parts as upon obsolescence. There are probably no 
nstallations in this country today that have been in use 
ior six or seven years which are not already obsolete. 
spite of the rapid progress that has been made, the best 
lluminants are operating at less than one-tenth of the 
iency theoretically obtainable. There is every indica- 
n that the next few years will see the greatest progress 


the development of lamps and the use of light. 


ee 


The L. S. Starrett Company Declares 
“Open Shop” 


lhe L. S. Starrett Company, manufacturer of fine tools, 
\thol, Mass., has issued a statement under date of August 
| giving the reasons for its discontinuance of the use of 
union label and stating that its factory would there- 
‘ter be operated on ‘the open shop principle. The company 
since March 11, 1905, conducted its factory under an 
creement with the International Association of Machin- 
- and on July 18 of this year notified the president of 
t association of its intention to terminate the agree- 
‘vient 30 days from that date. This action was not because 
| any disagreement with the association or of any anti- 
vathy to organized labor in general and without having in 
(\. any reduction in wages or increase in hours of labor, 
‘iscrimination in any way against any of its workmen 
account of membership in any union, but, as the com- 
an\ says, “because after several years’,experience with the 
ed shop we are convinced that it is not advisable to 
‘inue it and that the principle of the open shop is cor- 
from the standpoint of justice and fairness of call 
erned as well as legality.” , 
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The statement issued by the company gives details re- 
garding letters recéived from various unions and indi- 
vidual members of unions protesting against its action 
and requesting the company to go on an eight-hour basis. 
Some of the letters urged that the termination of the 
agreement with the union is unfair because the company 
had used the union label for a number of years, had re- 
ceived the support of union men generally, and its busi- 
ness had been built up and largely increased on account 
of the use of the union label. To this the company states 
that the record of sales does not confirm the assertion 
that the union label has been a benefit to its»business. In 
going over the figures of sales it found that the average 
percentage of the increase in sales from year to year dur- 


ing the period in which it used the union label was less 
than half the average percentage of increase during. the 
same length of time before it adopted the label. It also 
states with regard to the work day that 10 years ago last 
spring it«voluntarily went on a nine-hour basis, paying 
the same wages it had been paying for 10 hours and that 
this was made without any suggestion from any of the 
employees and wholly without their knowledge of the 
intention to do so. It was the first company in its line to 
adopt a nine-hour day and up to the present time is the 
only large concern in that line working less than 10 hours. 
It finds, however, that even after 10 years the nine-hour 
day is the exception rather than the rule in allied indus- 
tries. The fact is pointed out that many of its competitors 
generally work 10 hours a day. It is therefore considered 
impossible to try to do business on a basis of 10 hours’ pay 
for eight hours’ work. 

A very important part of the circular relates to the as- 
surance given by the officers of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists that under the union label agreement 
and the consequent closed shop not only would its sales be 
largely increased but shop conditions would be more stable 
and satisfactory. Assurance was given that there, would 
be absolutely no attempt to curtail production and that a 
strike would be practically an impossibility because of the 
necessity under union regulations to go through so much 
formality and give so much chance for getting together 
before a strike could be declared that a great majority of 
cases under dispute would be adjusted without resorting to 
any such measures. 

The company states that it found that these promises 
had not been fulfilled. Limitation of production has been 
practiced from the first, though the attention of union 
representatives was called to the matter repeatedly and the 
cost of manufacture of goods has been greater to a 
marked degree under the closed shop system than it was 
before. The company has had only one experience in the 
matter of a strike which occurred in May of this year 
when a workman was discharged by one of the company’s 
foremen. On the same evening the local union met and 
voted that unless the discharged man should be rein- 
stated by 10 o'clock the next day the members of that 
union would go out on a strike. The employee was not 
reinstated and the members struck although only a very 
small percentage of them knew what they were going out 
for. Thus the local union disregarded its own obligations 
and the company’s rights in calling a strike over night 
and going out without the slightest pretence of following 
the methods of precedure laid down in the grand constitu- 
tion of the union. No acknowledgment was made in any 
way by the officials of the union that the men were wrong, 
but those officials endeavored in every way possible to help 
the men maintain their position. The men were out a 
week, losing their wages and causing the company con- 
siderable loss and injury. The conclusion drawn by the 
company is well expressed as follows: “It seemed to us 
that if we were to play the union game under rules laid 
down by the unions themselves we had a perfect right to 
expect at least that the union would live up to their own 
rules. Experience has taught us that we cannot rely on 
this being done.” 

The company states that it is not row its intention to 
discriminate in any way against an employee because of 
his membership in the union. It will make no difference 
whether..an employee belongs to a union or not. What 
is expected and what will be paid for is efficiency, and as 
long as an employee’s union membership does not interfere 
with efficiency,in his own production or that of another 
employee there is no more reason for any objection to his 
membership in a union than to his membership in a church. 
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October 5, 1911 


Cambria Steel Workers’ Reunion 


Celebrating the Fortieth Anniversary of the First Blow of Bessemer Steel at 
Johnstown, Pa. 


The fortieth anniversary of the first blow of Bessemer 
steel made at the Cambria Iron Works, Johnstown, Pa., 
was celebrated September 20 by a reunion of the sur- 
vivors of those who took part in that memorable evens. 
The first blow was made July 10, 1871, but the celebration 
was postponed until fall because of the intense heat of 
the early part of the summer. Capt. Robert W. Hunt, 
of Chicago, who was superintendent of the Bessemer de- 
partment of the Cambria Iron Company at ,that time, 
invited the survivors and others to be his guests at dinner 
at the Country Club, Johnstown, on the. date above 
named. The accompanying illustration is a. reproduction 
of a photograph of Captain Hunt and his guests gatheree 
at the Country Club. 


Captain Hunt’s Address 


An important feature of the reunion was an address 
by Captain Hunt, which was as follows: 
My Old Associates and Friends: 

Words will fail me to express fully my pleasure in 
having you as my guests on this, the fortieth, anniversary 
of our making the first blow of Bessemer steel in the then 
Cambria Iron Company’s works. As you know, the actual 
date was July 10, 1871; for various reasons it was thought 
best to postpone our celebration until now, and, compared 
with the 40 years which have elapsed, the additional days 
count as a small figure. The most important part is that 
so many of us who have been granted continued life are 
now gathered together to recall the happenings of the old 
days—tell of our individual experiences since then, and 
pay respectful, and, in many cases, loving, tributes to the 
memory .of those who have been ‘called to the great 
beyond. 

I believe we have our friend, G. S. Davies (Bachan}, 
especially to thank for the movement which has resulted 
in this gathering. On March 29 last he wrote me from 
Braddock that John Rinard and he had that day been dis- 
cussing the approaching completion of the fortieth year 
since the first heat of steel was made at Cambria, and 
that it was suggested that if the fiftieth year was awaited 


for a celebration of the event, there might not be a 

the men who helped make that heat left alive to partici- 
pate in it; therefore, it would be wise to celebrate the 
fortieth. How little did either of them think that 
grim suggestion would quickly come home to either of 
them. How blessed it is that such is life. Good, reliable. 


faithful John Rinard was but the other day called to his 
reward, 

I replied to Mr. Davies, thanking him for calling the 
matter to my attention and telling him I would be more 
than happy to act as host on such an occasion. On July 


5 he wrote me that he had just returned from Johnstown, 
where he had consulted with Morgan Williams and some 
others, and that every one was in hearty sympathy with 
the movement, but it was thought that a later date would 
be better. The happy result is that we are here, and | 
only wish that every one of the surviving pioneers could 
be here, but Oregon, California, Kansas and Colorado are 
far cries, and we must content ourselves by knowing that 
the absent ones are here in sympathy. 


Historical Facts 


Will you bear with me while I present a few historical 
facts which I think should be noted in connection with 
our celebration? 

It is hard for those unacquainted with the history of 
Bessemer steel to appreciate that its commercially success- 
ful manufacture, and the revolutionary results following 
it, did not come without great effort and quite a leng 
period of uncertainty. 

In 1860 William Kelly came to Johnstown and made 
some experiments on the pneumatic refining of iron. They 
were conducted in the cast houses of one of the old blast 
furnaces on the hill. He obtained some encouraging 
results. Later he returned to Johnstown and had built 
the miniature converter which now stands in the hallway 
of the Cambria Steel Company’s main office. This was 
located near the Cambria Company’s foundry, and the 
blast for it was taken from the small blowing engines 
which furnished the blast to the foundry’s cupolas. This 
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after Bessemer had read his historic paper before 
ron and Steel Institute. Bessemer secured United 
letters patent on his process. Kelly afterward 
application for a patent, and the United States Pat- 
\ffice granted it, leaving it for the courts to decide 
een Béssemer and himself. 
he Bessemer process has been perfected by Robert 
shet’s discovery of the beneficial effects of recarbon- 
m and the addition of metallic manganese to the 
rbonized metal. This he patented in both England 
this country. Bessemer later secured control of the 
‘lish patent, but Mushet retained his American one. 
semer also took out several American mechanical pat- 
one of which covered the rotating or tumbling con- 
Later the Cambria Company, E B. Ward, Park, 
ther & Co., Lyon, Shorb & Co., and Z. S. Durfee 
med a company to which Chouteau, Harrison, Valle & 
Co. were later admitted, which purchased William Kelly’s 
tent and Mushet’s American patent. They built an 
erimental plant in the casting house of one of Capt. 
FE. 8. Ward’s charcoal blast furnaces located at Wyandotte, 
Mich. 
\nother organization known as Winslow, Grisweld & 
lley secured all of Bessemer’s American patents and 
an experimental plant at Troy, N. Y. 
The first successful American heat of pneumatic or 
Bessemer steel was made in the Wyandotte plant in the 


|| of 1864. On February 6, 1865, the Troy plant made its 
irst heat. 
Cambria Investigates 
On May 1, 1865, the Cambria Iron Company sent 


ob B. Dunlap, who had lately returned from the war as 
a lieutenant in the Fifty-fourth Pennsylvania Regiment 

Volunteers, of which his brother-in-law, Gen. Jacob 
\M. Campbell, had been colonel, and myself, then the 
chemist of the company, to Wyandotte, to work in the 
steel plant and learn the business, so that we might be 
prepared to serve them should they decide to build works 
of their own. "We remained at Wyandotte a year, then 
returning to Johnstown. In the meantime much legal 
skirmishing had gone on between the Kelly and Bessemer 
which finally resulted in a consolidation, the 
Bessemer people receiving 70 per cent. and the Kelly 
eople 30 per cent. of the stock of the organization. 

\ll of this took time and added to the commercial 
ncertainties of the business; at all events, the directors 

the Cambria Company hesitated and delayed action. 
he Hon. Daniel J. Morrell was the general manager of 
the company, and he was fully convinced of the merits 
and importance of the process, and was very anxious to 
build works at once, but he was overruled. I remember 
hearing him say to the Cambria -board. of. directors: 
“Gentlemen, if you will pay me for my Cambria stock 
what you know it is worth, I will not-hesitate to. put it 
all into a Bessemer plant.” This was received by eloquent 
So time went on, and, following the settlement 
i the patent controversy, several steel companies were 
rganized and works built. 

The Troy people erected a two 5-ton converter plant, 
naking the first blow in it early in 1867. The third plant 
vas that of the Pennsylvania. Steel. Company, its first 
steel being made in June, 1867. The fourth plant was 
hat of the Freedom Iron & Steel Company, located near 
Lewistown, Pa. The fifth, that of the Cleveland Rolling 
\\ill Company, Newburg, Ohio. October 15, 1868, was the 
date of its first blow. Cambria came sixth, with our. first 
blow on July. ro, 1871. 

The converting works of the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany were completed some time before the rail mill, and 

' Pennsylvania Railroad Company was very anxious to 
put some. American-made steel. rails to actual wearing 

t in its tracks. The Cambria Iron Company had some 

irs before put in a steam hammer for the purpose of 
“mmering two puddle balls into one slab for the top of 
the iron rails whigh it made for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, This was in the endeavor to:improve the 
Wearing quality of rails, a point that was causing 
much worry and diseti 
nota suecess, and the hammer was idle.” An arrangement 
mut made ‘by, which the steel ingots cast at Steelton. by 

- Pennsylvania Steel Conipany were sent to. 

' drawn into blooms under that hammer, and then 
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reheated and rolled into rails for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company on the 18-in. rail train. 

Up to that time hammering of ingots was the universal 
practice ; but George Fritz, chief engineer and general 
superintendent of the Cambria Company, decided that the 
work could be more expeditiously and cheaply performed 
by rolling the ingots into blooms. This led to successful 
experiments on 8%-in. square ingots, which were first 
rolled down to about 6%4-in. square blooms on the 18-in. 
top and bottom mill, then wash-heated, and the rolling 
into rails completed on the 18-in. mill. From that came 
the blooming mill. Some of you may recall that, follow- 
ing my return from Wyandotte, I had the oversight of 
that steel rolling. The above-named work began in June, 
1867, continuing until the completion of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company’s own rail mill in May, 1868, and the rails 
produced were the first rolled commercially or to order 
in America. 


Steel Plant Began in 1870 


The Cambria steel plant was begun in 1870, but not 
completed until July, 1871. Between May, 1865, and May, 
1866, when Mr. Dunlap and I returned home from Wyan- 
dotte, several changes occurred in the Cambria mill organ- 
ization. Mr. Dunlap had been a puddler before his enlist- 
ment in the army, and the company made him one of the 
puddle-mill foremen. The outlook for the building of 
the Bessemer plant was so hazy that he was glad to accept, 
and you will recall in those days the puddle mill was 
one of the most important departments of the works. 

When the time came to organize the force for the 
Bessemer works, I received positive orders that I must 
not disturb any of the existing organizations by taking 
their skilled men. It is well known that rolling mill men 
are very prone to want to work in new plants, and, while 
there was a prevalent belief that the steel works was a 
doubtful proposition, nevertheless I had many applications 
for jobs from all over the works, and the result was the 
above-named order. George Fritz was very emphatic on 
the point, and told me to pick out bright young fellows 
from other than the rolling mill departments. That I 
selected well you are the lasting evidence. As an 
example, my orders were positive that I should not take 
Mr. Dunlap from his department. I regretted this then 
and have ever since, as I had formed a very high estimate 
of him during our year together at Wyandotte. 

John Rinard was a heater in the rail mill; we had 
been in the army together, and he was determined to risk 
his fortune with the Bessemer steel business, and I quess 
suspected the coming order, so gave up his furnace and 
came to work on the construction of the steel plant as a 
laborer. He had been a blacksmith before a heater, so 
was a very handy man to have around. 

George Corner was a puddler, and had also been in 
the same company with Rinard and me, and he did the 
same thing. Edward Sider, another puddler, made his 
peace with the powers that were in some way, and also 
came. I believe those three men were the only ones who 
came to us at first from the rolling mills, 


The Fateful Day Arrives 


On July 10, 1871, came the fateful day. I was the 
only one on the job who had ever seen a heat of Besse- 
mer steel made. Such conditions made the work far 
from easy for any of us, but I can truthfully say that, 
from that first day wuntil I left the company’s employ in 
September; 1873, if ever there was a body of men who 
worked together with the feeling of one for all, and all 
for one, and everybody for the success of the work, they 
were the men of the Bessemer department of the Cambria 
Tron Company. 

As I have stated, I left Cambria in September, 1873, 
and have ever since carried with great pride the handsome 
watch which my Johnstown friends presented me as a 
remembrance of my life among them. It was and is a 
good watch, and I hope to be guided by it during the 
remainder of my life. 

You will recall that at the time of our first steel 
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ton; assistant to him, Charles Kennedy; night superin- 
tendent, James Moore; foremen of puddle mills, Barney 
Ziegler and Jacob B. Dunlap; foreman of machine shops, 
Daniel N. Jones; foreman of foundry, Benjamin Watkins ; 
foreman of blacksmith shops, Joseph Layton; fore- 
man of pattern shop, Enoch Lewis; superintendent of 
Bessemer works, Robert W. Hunt; superintendent of 
blooming mill, John E. Fry. 

Alas! How few of that band of able, energetic and 
industrious men are still alive. 

The Hon. Daniel J. Morrell was a man of broad 
comprehension and sympathies, and filled a large part in 
rescuing the affairs of the old Cambria Company from 
utter ruin. He later made a good national legislator 
and did much to not only insure the holding of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition, but also its great success. It is 
acknowledged that the lessons taught America by that 
exposition started us on our great path of artistic anc 
industrial accomplishments. 

E. Y. Townsend succeeded Mr. Wood as president of 
Cambria, and most wisely administered its affairs, and 
following his death Major Powell Stackhouse assumed 
the office and we are thankful that he still lives to ably per- 
form the more honorable but less strenuous duties of 
chairman of the board of the present much larger and 
greater Cambria Steel Company. 


Some of the Old Cambria Men 


Alexander Hamilton was one of the best friends I 
ever had. I came to Johnstown to my first business en- 
gagement, and just as I had attained man’s estate, and 
under circumstances that would have prejudiced a smaller 
man against me. He treated me as a father should a son 
and won my enduring respect and affection. 

George Fritz was a giant among men, both in inteliect 
and stature. He could, not merely copy any man, and, 
with his mechanical creative ability, was certain of being 
successful in his originations. This was made manifest 
in the design of our Bessemer plant, and, above all, in 
the blooming mill. That inaugurated an epoch in_sieel 
rolling and upon it has been built up the later tremendous 
output of American mills. His energy and capacity for 
work were wonderful and he always said “come,” and 
not “go.” 

Do you recall that the roof of the rail mills and part 
of the puddle mills burned off one night not long after 
the plant was completed? It was a Saturday night, and 
on Sunday morning as soon as time enough had been 
given for a wash-up and breakfast for those who had 
been laboring all night at the fire, Mr. Fritz and the 


superintendents and foremen of every department of the 


Cambria Company met at his house. Following a pres- 
entation of the situation by him to the gathering, resolu- 
tions were adopted expressing sympathy for the Cambria 
Company, and requesting each and every one of its 
employees to contribute one day’s work, to be given the 
next day, Monday, toward clearing away the débris and 
doing other things to help get the works again running. 
What an outpouring of earnest men and boys responded 
to the call! And in less than two weeks the rolling of 
rails was resumed. 

It was a gloomy Johnstown that Saturday night and 
Sunday, with the expectation of months of idle mills. 
It was not imagined possible that so much could be ac- 
complished in so short a time. There is no doubt that 
George Fritz’s work and anxiety and exposure during 
that strenuous period did much to lay the seeds of the 
sickness which carried him away August 5, 1873. Will 
any of you forget the day of his funeral? A whole com- 
munity certainly mourned and paid their affectionate and 
appreciative tribute. 

Following Mr. Fritz’s death, it was quite generally 
expected by the employees that Capt. William R. Jones 
would be given his position; but the directors of the 
company appointed Daniel N. Jones. Capt. Bill at once 
resigned, but offered to remain until he had completed the 
erection of the iron trussed roof which was being erected 
to replace the burned wooden one over the rolling mills. 
This was not accepted, and he soon after was engaged 
by William P. Shitn, president of the’ Edgar Thomson 
Steel Company, which was building works at Bessemer, 
Pa. The record which he later made there for both the 
works and himself are illustrous pages in-the history of 
American steel making. / 
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An Incident of Captain Jones 


I desire to relate a personal incident which was 
ingly typical of the man, and an example of his 
hearted and unselfish friendship. My parting wi: 
Cambria Company came a few weeks after Captain 
had made his arrangements with Mr. Shinn. 
graphed the Captain that I was out and was leavii 
Troy, N. Y., to interview John A. Griswold & Co. in 
relation to a position. After reaching that city I re. 
ceived a telegram from him saying, “Do nothing until 
you receive letter from me.” The letter came, ani in 
it he said: “When I received your message telling of your 
leaving, I at once went to Mr. Shinn and showed him the 
dispatch and said to him, ‘Captain Hunt is the man you 
want; he has been making steel, I have not; give him 
charge of the works, and, if you have something else 
for me to do, all right; if not, all right.’ Now, old man. 
come, and no nonsense about it. Don’t think of me. 
for if Shinn won’t give me anything I know John Fritz 
will. Come!” 

Is it possible for me or for any one to pay in words 
proper tribute to friendship such as that? But there is 
little occasion for any one to tell the people of Johns- 
town of the noble qualities of William R. Jones. Fol- 
lowing your own indescribable calamity, he gave you prac- 
tical and forcible manifestations of them. .Such men 
make us believe in humanity and thank God that he 
sometimes creates them. Captain Jones died September 
28, 1880, from injuries received while at the post of duty, 

Daniel N. Jones was not related to William R., but 
they had been boys together in the Lehigh Valley and 
remained warm friends as long as they lived. You recall 
that later D. N. left Johnstown, removing to Pueblo to 
take charge of the Colorado Steel Company’s works, 
which position he held at the time of his death in 1889. 

Previous to the building of the blooming mill, John 
E, Fry had been foreman of the foundry. When made 
superintendent of the blooming mill, Benjamin Watkins 
succeeded him in the foundry. Upon my leaving Johnstown 
Mr. Fry assumed charge of the converting department 
in addition to the blooming mill. Later he left the 
Cambria’s service for other connections, and the later 
years of his life were passed in retirement. 

At first the steel at Cambria was made entirely from 
Lake Superior charcoal pig iron, all of which was pur- 
chased by the Cambria Company. Later some Western 
pig iron made with mineral fuel was used, but a number 
of years passed before any home-made ‘metal was avail- 
able. Therefore, in the early days, Cambria’s blast fur- 
naces did not play any part. 


As Steel Was Then Made 


It is no doubt hard for the Bessemer steel men of 
to-day to realize or appreciate the conditions which sur- 
rounded our early work. All the pig iron was remelted 
in cupolas, and they could only be run for a few hours 
before the condition of their tuyeres necessitated the 
dropping of the bottom. The spiegel was melted in a 
reverberatory furnace, and it was a slow operation. The 
tuyeres in the converter bottoms were of uncertain life, 
and turning down the vessel and blanking them during 
a blow was a common occurrence. In fact, any trouble 
which could happen frequently did occur, and we had 
to fight our ‘way through it. We did fight, and so paved 
the way for the easier times enjoyed by the steel makers 
of to-day. 

We have seen the annual production in the United 
States of the process which we nursed in its infancy grow 
from practically nil to 12,275,830 tons; the number 0! 
works from five in 1871 to seventy-one in I9I0. 

One cannot recall old times, and those with whom 
we were then associated, and realize how many of those 
comrades have passed away without feelings of sadness— 
no matter how successful and happy our own lives have 
been; no one has escaped sorrow. It has found us in many 
ways, but it is blessed-that time heals, and our memory of 
to be remembered as long as we Ivie, that we are priv’ 
joy is keener thani of pain; and it-is a great joy, and one 
to be remembered: as long as we live, that we are priv' 
leged to hold this reunion. We have fought the fight 
some of. us are still inthe conflict with work yet ' 
do, but I am certain that we all feel that in the school 








early Cambria Bessemer days we learned lessons 
have been of good service to us, and that we then 
ed friendships which naught but death could or 
rminate. 


Names of Steel Workers at the First Blow 


Below is @ list of steel workers who assisted in making 
rst blow of Bessemer steel at Johnstown: 


Present at the Dinner. 


W. Hunt, Chicago, Ill. Wm. T. Dawson ,Johnstown, Pa. 
McGarvey, Johnstown, Amos Walls, Johnstown, Pa. 
Jas. P.. Griffith, Johnstown, Pa. 


L. Williams, Johnstown, Johnson Wagner, Johnstown, 
. a 
Cramer, Johnstown, Pa. Wm. Bittner, Johnstown, Pa. 
inscho, Johnstown, Pa. Jas. M. Dronsfield, Johnstown, 
W. Andrews, Johnstown, 
Pa Noah Whipkez, Tohnstown, Pa. 
Wilson, Johnstown, Pa. Geo. E. Hamilton, Johnstown, 
Haynes, Johnstown, Pa. Pa. 
Peter L. Carpenter, Johnstown, oe L. Llewellyn, Johnstown, 
Pa a. 
Tosh Griffith, Johnstown, Pa. Evan P. Jones, Johnstown, Pa. 
R. Emmett Lambert, Johnstown, Jos. Burns, Johnstown, Pa. 
Pa ‘Jno. R. Donaldson, Johnstown, 
lenkins, Tohnstown, Pa. Pa. 
VI. Duncan, Johnstown, Pa Thomas Kephart, Johnstown, Pa. 
s McCoy, Johnstown, Pa. John M. Davis, Johnstown, Pa. 
W Williams, Johnstown, Pa. Charles Ellis, Johnstown, Pa. 
Ar Forrest, Johnstown, Pa. A, L, Carpenter, Johnstown, Pa 
Tohn R. Sell, Johnstown, Pa. George W. Gardner, Braddock, 
Horn, Johnstown, Pa. Pa, 
\\ furner, Johnstown, Pa. Jonathan Lewis, Braddock, Pa. 
S Lininger, Johnstown, Pa. G. S. Davies, Braddock, Pa. 
Tohn C. Weir, Johnstown, Pa. Benj. Stutzman, Braddock, Pa. 
F. S. Miller, Johnstown, Pa. Mike Forrest, Wheeling, W. 
Frank P. Weir, Johnstown, Pa. Va, 
Wm. Rhodes, Johnstown, Pa. Frank Cramer, Pennsville, Fay 
Richard Bauers, Johnstown, Pa. ette County, Pa. 
D Barnhart, Johnstown, Pa. George Arbaugh, Lorain, Ohio. 
Unable to be Present, but Sent Their Regrets. 


Frank Heiner, Johnstown, Pa. Rev. P. Florain, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Kip Bennett, Johnstown, Pa. James Stroup, Braddock, Pa. 

Jack Williams, joaaenswe, Pa. homas Lowry, Braddock, Pa. 

G Jordan, Johnstown, Pa. Robert Colbert, Braddock, Pa. 

Richard Bauers, Johnstown, Pa Joseph Abel, Eugene, Ore. 

Cyrus Blough, Johnstown, Pa. John Northcraft, Placerville, 

Is Evans, Johnstown, Pa. Cal. 

James W. Wilson, Johnstown, John Stanton, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Pa Isaac Singer, Wichita, Kan. 

Jos. Storme, Johnstown, Pa. Benj. Bair, Ohio (Lorain). 

Robert Murton, Indiana Harbor, Thomas H. Edwards, Pueblo, 
Ind Col. 

C. Asbury Shomo, Johnstown, S. C. Trawatha, Pueblo, Col. 
Powell Stackhouse, chairman of the board of the 


Cambria Steel Company, had to send his regrets on ac- 
unt of his recent absence in Europe and present press- 
jusiness engagements. 
Other guests present at the reunion were as follows: 
i D, Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
rles S. Price, president Cambria Steel Company. 
H. C. Wolle, general superintendent Cambria Steel Company. 
J. L. Replogle, assistant to president Cambria Steel Company. 
F. E. Thompson, superintendent Bessemer department, Cambria 
Steel ( ompan 
D iat Stac house, assistant general superintendent Cambria Steel 


F G. Parker, former superintendent, Bessemer Department. 

Geo. E. Thackray, precies i. ineer, Cambria Steel Company. 

H. E. Winger and en idoors. Johnstown representatives of 
ert W. Hunt & ay 


Oe 
(he meeting on factory construction and arrangement 
ill be held by the American Society of Mechanical En- 
1cers on Monday, October 9, at 8.15 p. m., at the Engi- 
eering Societies Building, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York. This represents a change of date to allow 
tena of members of the National Machine Tool 
Br Association, which meets the same week in New 
\ a Discussion will be grouped about the following 
topics: (a) Machine Tool Arrangement, Alex. Taylor, 
\Vestinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company; L. D. Burlin- 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company; Charles Day, 
lodge, Day & Zimmerman. (b) Artificial Shop Lighting, 
C. FE. Clewell, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company; 
G. H. Stickney, General Electric Company; H. O. Stewart, 
Rochester Railway & Light Company; (c) Shop Floors, 
C. Wason, Aberthaw Construction Company; Henry 
Hess-Bright Mfg. Company; Gilbert Arnold; H. J. 
hourn, Yale & Towne Mfg. Company. 


de rs’ 


sallle 


'he Mount Union Silica Brick Company, Mount Union, 
has rounded out its plant with a number of improve- 
‘s in the past year so that it now has a manufacturing 
city of 25,000,000 high-grade silica brick per annum. 
storage capacity has been increased»to 5,500,000 brick 
‘he addition of a large fireproof shed.» While the com- 

ny has been operating its plant at full force, the present 

ndition of the steel business will compel a slight reduc- 
of output in the near. future. 
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The Production of Alloyed Steel in 1910 


In the October 1 Bulletin of the American Iron and 
Steel Association further details are given of the statistics 
of the production of alloyed steel ingots and castings in 
1910. The first of the two tables below shows the total 
tonnage of ingots and castings for the various forms of 
alloyed steels as distributed among the steel-making proc- 
esses. The second table gives by processes the production 
of alloyed steel castings alone. 





Alloyed Steel Ingots and Castings by Processes—Gross Tons. 


Basic Acid Crucible, 

Open- Open- Electric, 
Bessemer. Hearth. Hearth. and Mise. Total. 
Titanium .......285,891 40,268 2 155 326,316 
Er 73 78,103 27,293 1,238 106,707 
Nickel-chrome ... 10 47,685 2,089 2,237 $2,021 
CED Shs baeses 31 15,519 6,301 1,699 23,550 
Manganese ...... 9,539 1,868 7,057 896 19,360 
Vanadium ....... 122 6,516 905 1,506 9,049 
Other alloys..... 1,232 16,176 747 12,661 30,816 
Total for 1910.. 296, 898 206,135 44,394 29,392 567,819 
Total for 1909... 41,959. 90,956 29,437 19,628 181,980 

Alloyed Steel Castings by Processes—Gross Tons. 

Basic Acid Crucible, 

Open Open- Electric 
Besseiner. Hearth Hearth. and Misc. Total. 
Titanium ....... 1,524 10 2 155 1,691 
EE Kc enoceed 63 3,140 1,068 6 4,277 
Nickel-chrome ... 16 Sas a dale 37 495 
SE ohh 6 0s id hea 6 34 3,025 160 3,219 
Manganese ...... 9,511 41 7,057 614 17,223 
Vanadium ....... RS oa 802 208 1,118 
Ce REO, bes ee ees 29 73 1,334 
Total for 1010.. 12,448 3,673 11,983 1,253 29,357 
Total for 1909... 1,646 3,107 12,148 6,101 23.002 
The production by States, of alloyed steel ingots and 


castings in 1910, was as follows: 


Ingots Castings. Total. 
Massachusetts and Connecticut... 809 1,384 , 2,193 
New York and New Jersey...... 217,496 9,120 226,616 
rn —— SMe db delkivas y'ke ba 218,214 12,788 231,002 
Del., and Dist. of Col....... 8,821 563 9,384 
meen, 11,592 1 11,593 
Indiana and Illinois.............. 81,530 2,898 84,428 
es TO en BON, os ob cae te. swonee 923 923 
Mo., Iowa, Ore. and Cal......... cecces 1,680 1,680 
Ee * Ws. hs op eked bekar 538, 462 29,357 567,819 
DO: GE SOUP aidsi cons iccde ces 158,978 23,002 181,980 


It is stated that alloyed steel ingots and castings were 
made in 66 plants in 17 States and the District of Columbia 
in I9QI0. 


The Production of Vanadium Steel 


The following communication by George E. Lees, 
Pittsburgh, appears in the Engineering and Mining 
Journal of September 30. It is difficult to understand how 
such a difference as Mr. Lees claims could arise, as the 
statistics of the American Iron and Steel Association are 
very carefully prepared from complete returns from all 
the manufacturers of steel in the United States: 

“In the Journal of August 26, p. 400, the production 
of alloy steels in the United States for the year 1910 was 
given, according to the report of the American Iron and 
Steel Association. The total for vanadium steel is stated 
as 9049 tons, which, I am confident, is incorrect, as I have 
written to the principal manufacturers of vanadium steel, 
and have their replies, showing that the aggregate pro- 
duction of vanadium steel in the United States for 1910 
was approximately 40,000 tons. I have exact statements 
from 21 manufacturers; several refused to disclose their 
figures. This total of 40,000 tons includes only vanadium 
steel and not the large amount of vanadium used in the 
manufacture of iron castings and a smaller quantity used 
in brass, bronze, white metal and bearing metals. 

“In Engineering for May, 1911, a contributor estimates 
that the annual consumption of metallic vanadium in the 
United States is 250,000 Ib. and that it is used at the rate 
of 5 lb. per ton of steel. On this basis the production of 
finished vanadium steel would have been 50,000 tons, 
which is certainly a closer statement of facts than the 
g049 tons as given in, the article that was published in the 
Journal. It must also be taken into consideration that 
the alloy steel that showed the-highest total in that article 
represented nothing but rails, while the total given herein 
for vanadium steel represents a much higher class of 
product and includes automobile and locomotive forgings, 
gears, locomotive axles, piston rods, tool steel and other 
manufactured parts for high-duty service.” 


hate 








In the world’s markets. there are three great com- 
petitors—England, Germany and the United States. There 
are, of course, others who enter these markets, as France 
and Belgium, etc., but the three countries named are the 
leading industrial ones, and their competition especially 
interests us. 

Let us examine briefly these three. Great Britain has 
in her favor vast free capital which, with her primacy 
in the merchant fleet of the world and the material re- 
sources of her great empire, have given her a dominating 
position. Her manufacturers sell in large part in markets 
controlled by their own power and have at their disposal 
a world-wide shipping and an equally widespread and 
strong banking system. In some parts of her empire pref- 
erential duties exist in her favor, with cheap postage and 
the control of telegraph lines throughout the world. From 
this hasty sketch we must not omit the courage and 
strength of the English character, nor the exceptional 
record of her great houses for honor and strength, nor 
almost 200 years of industrial-and commercial experience. 

The great foreign trade of Germany is of recent 
growth. It is backed by an almost perfect commercial 
organization and.by the- exceptional German talent for 
thoroughness and research. Doubtless German foreign 
commerce is based upon more thorough and scientific 
knowledge and study and preparation than that of any 
other people. She, too, places at the support of her ex- 
porters a widespread merchant shipping and world-wide 
banking power. 

The United States is the youngest competitor of the 
three so far as relates to the world’s markets. One need 
not go back far to find the time when our export trade 
in manufacture was negligible. We have not yet the 
enormous free wealth of Great Britain; we lack the scien- 
tific organization of Germany; we are without foreign 
shipping and almost without foreign banks. We have, 
however, as one great resource the peculiar initiative of 
the American, his inventiveness, that spirit which makes 
the progress in your shops so rapid that six months ago 
with many of you is ancient history, that alertness, that 
mechanical imagination which reaches many a result long 
before the German by research has sought it out or the 
Englishman has contemplated a change. 


Great Britain’s Position and German Necessity 


Great Britain must export or die industrially. Perhaps 
go per cent. of all she manufactures is and must be sold 
abroad. She has not the domestic means of consumption. 
Therefore, the outlook of the English manufacturer is a 
world-wide one. From his earliest start at industry he 
has thought of things abroad. A factory in his country 
whose market is chiefly at home is relatively rare. By 
every instinct and training he is an exporter and the great 
system that backs him up has grown out of the necessity 
of his case. ; 

In Germany a rapidly growing population in a country 
that cannot expand in area and which has on the whole 
limited natural resources must expand commercially. The 
German people alone cannot absorb the product of the 
highly trained German mind and hand. The German has 
a peculiar genius for organization, and, seeing his great 
competitor, Great Britain, established throughout the 
world, he has by organization and study developed that 
which she lacks, and has become a serious and a menacing 
competitor with her. The German manufacturer may be- 
cause of the larger population of his land find a larger 
home market than Great Britain, but it is true of him also, 
though in lesser degree than with his English rival, that 


“Extracts from an address at the banquet of the American Manu- 
facturers’ Export Association, at the Hotel Astor, New York, Sep- 
tember 26, by Mr. Redfield, who is a Member of Congress from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and also vice-president of the American Blower 
“omnany. 
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American Export Trade” 


How to Build It Up and Hold It 


BY WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 





he must export the larger part of his product; hence, he, 
too, finds his outlook into the world’s markets a nor- 
mal one. 


Commercial Conditions in America 


Here in America the reverse is true. For a century 
or more we have been developing our industries with sole 
regard to our domestic needs. The markets of America 
have grown so fast both in quantity and quality of their 
demands that our industries have till recently had much 
to do to keep them supplied. But of late years a change 
has come. Our industries have so grown that their out- 
put when run continuously at full time is greater than 
our home market will take at its best, and when times are 
dull here there is a large surplus of unsold goods. 

Out of this have grown first the wish for and then the 
need to obtain foreign markets. Out of this same back- 
ground has grown the peculiar outlook of the American 
manufacturer upon the foreign field. To him it is not 
or has not been the chief market he seeks, but rather an 
incidental one. His output has been meant for home con- 
sumption first and, secondarily, for sale abroad, and it is 
as yet only in exceptional cases that he has come to realize 
the great value of the foreign markets to him and to know 
that they may be as valuable a part of his permanent field 
as are his customers at home. 

Therefore we American manufacturers enter the 
foreign campaign with certain handicaps. Our competitors 
regard the foreign markets as their primary work, we as 
our secondary work. They must have them to survive. 
We want them to add to a market already very large. 
They strain every nerve, commercial and governmental, to 
secure and maintain them. We have nothing but private 
initiative, the alertness of mind of our manufacturers and 
our peculiar inventive genius and restless energy upon 
which to depend. Yet despite these handicaps we have 
become a mighty factor in the foreign field, until now, out 
of our total exports, manufactured products are 45 per 
cent, 


Some of Our Elements of Strength 


Our peculiar capacity for making and using mechanicai 
devices and labor-saving apparatus of allt kinds has enabled 
us to make our way, even against strong and established 
rivals. The products of American factories are selling 
all over the world, competing in price, or quality, or 
design, or all of these elements combined, with the 
products of Germany and England. So true is this, so 
well do we like the taste of that we have already had, that 
we cry for more. 

What the American manufacturer needs to begin and 
develop an export trade may be classed under two heads— 
general requirements and special requirements. or large 
things and little things. 


Much depends upon his own mental outlook upon the 
foreign field. Here many an American has come to grief. 
If a foreign market be regarded as an incident or a flier 
amid the constant pressure of a large domestic trade, to 
receive attention when he needs sales, and to be neglected 
at other times, then he had better give up thought of any 
serious export business. His rivals in Germany and Great 
Britain are on the job all the time. The American who 
competes in this haphazard way may through a lucky 
chance or the interest of an export commission house 
receive some orders, but if they come when domestic bust- 
ness is pressing and are treated at such times as of com- 
parative unimportance, or if the details of the foreign 
order are considered unworthy of special notice and some- 
thing other than that ordered is substituted which it 1s 


thought will do as well, then farewell to the growth of 


the foreign business for him. 

The German will be there searching out just what that 
man wants, and the Englishman will be offering him goods 
whose standard quality will not alter for decades together. 
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and no haphazard way of getting or treating foreign 
orders will long survive that kind of competition. An 
\merican manufacturer, to secure foreign. trade, must 
take it seriously, must be prepared to invest in it with a 
view to its future development, just as he does at home, 
to regard it as of equal interest in due proportion to its 
size to his home trade, to cater to one as he does to the 
other and to treat the foreign trade with a patient faith 
in its growth if his goods and methods are right. 


Some Things It Is Well to Know 


Having determined that he will patiently and steadily 
develop a foreign trade and, so to speak, “stand the gaff” 
of expenditure upon it while looking and waiting for 
future results, he must next remember that the foreigner 
will not buy from him because he is an American, and 
that the foreigner may be quite right in saying that Amer- 
ican designs, sizes, styles do not suit him. The American 
manufacturer, then, must expand his vision. Many of 
them only see to the three-mile limit. He must, to suc- 


ceed, put himself to some degree in his customer’s place, 
study his wants and offer him that which he wants to buy, 
rather than that which he, the manufacturer, wishes to 


Sci 
Therefore the American manufacturer should go, if he 
send to that foreign market and acquire his knowl- 
ge of it at first hands. He must, indeed, learn a good 
leal through others, but these others will tell him what it 
to their advantage for him to know and no more, and if 
confined to that he will work with second-hand knowledge. 


Difficulties to Be Overcome 


He will speedily find that many goods are offered more 


ed 


than he can produce them, and at once will be 


iorced to decide whether he will lie down or stand up. In 
the former case he will conclude that the poor efficiency of 
his labor or the high rate of wages he has to pay makes it 
impossible for him to compete abroad, and he will con- 
clude that the home markets are best for him. If he is 
minded, however, to stand up he will enter upon a merci- 
less course of self-criticism. He will believe that nothing 
in his own business is right till he has tested and proved 


He will be dissatisfied with his plant, methods of man- 
igement, production, handling men, costs, overhead 
charges, everything. He will not wait for his customers 
to find fault with him; he will do his own fault-finding, 
and if is sincere and is not imbued with that most 
peless of all industrial diseases called “knowing his 
n business,” he will find every day for years on end 
mething that can be bettered. His superintendent, who 
an indifferent employer might continue the use of 

ed machines, will on the contrary be doing a fair 
nd-hand trade in them, and when his old equipment 
has been n replaced with new he will still not be satisfied. 

lle may have machines invented and made for him, or 

nake them himself in order to meet a certain need. 


i+} 


He w will not crowd the soul and life out of his workmen, 
ut will recognize that their prosperity and his are bound 
in one, and that if his product is to be brought low in cost 


s+ ty 


lust be by furnishing them the very’ best tools and 
lipment and the most favorable working conditions. 
se only when that-is dofre~and liberal and assured 
added to it can one get that self-discipline enforced 
‘is the life of a high-grade modern shop, for no 
iiulness of foreman. or superintendent arid no pres- 
om above can take the place of the willingness of 
dded to the zealous. hand of a happy, well-paid, 
veplaced, well-equipped and contented workman. 
SI and nervous. overstrain is unprofitable in the 

mill, as well as in the office. 

4 manufacturer will look closely and ceaselessly 
rate and quality of product and at its sure and 
Y ‘ow. He will watch his wastes and his unproduc- 
““ ©xpenses, but. the last. thing that will worry him will 


es © rate of wage. . If his goods come out with few or 
ae nds, if his ratio of repairs is small, if his waste 
. a and materials is kept to a low limit, if his shop 


a balanced, if the spirit. in his works is that of 
nest. steady, quiet enthusiasm, if. he is a leader. of his. 


Men and not a 


fen carn high wages; for his cost sheets will be right: 
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Minor Questions 


These are the great things. But some little things are 
important, too. We have had_too much of the question, 
“What have we got to do with abroad?” I am afraid to 
speak of our lack of knowledge of common geography. 
One smiles when a Boston house writes to Manila on June 
8 and again on June 25, saying on the latter date that they 
have received no answer to theirs of the 8th, and must 
insist upon an immediate reply. Or a New York house 
refers an inquiry from Panama to its agents in the Philip- 
pines; but both of these took place. I must confess to a 
letter from my own office not long since covering a state- 
ment of a small account, and asking the office in New 
York to step out and collect it, said account being in 
Brazil. And | remember asking a clerk where Jamaica 
was, to be told it was in the Pacific Ocean. 

I have never found any school anywhere where they 
taught geography with any degree of thoroughness. It is 
really quite important to know in what part of the world 
a would-be customer is. I have seen heating apparatus 
recommended for Java. Akin to this is our lack of 
knowledge of foreign languages. This is epitomized in the 
old joke: “If the foreigner does not understand English, 
speak louder.” Our own tongue is so good that it seems 
discourteous for a foreigner not to understand it, and we 
are so accustomed to feet and inches that meters and the 
like seem disagreeable. I have known American manufac- 
turers abroad to realize that intelligent merchants and 
manufacturers could not always speak or understand 
English, and that the French and German and Spanish 
languages were really practical things in the countries 
where they prevail. 


How Not to Get Export Business 


\t the Paris Exposition a large Chicago house had an 
exhibit. It was near mine, and after the exposition had 
been open a month or so the case containing the goods 
sent by this house was so much in my way that with my 
own man I opened it and set it up in the showcase belong- 
ing to my Chicago friends. There was a lot of literature 
with it, all in English, and all in feet and inches and dol- 
lars and cents. I suspect that such a house believes expo- 
sitions are no good. 

Not far away were the exhibits of some well-known 
manufacturers in Connecticut which they had put into the 
hands of a Paris house that had 50 exhibits in charge, 
and each of them naturally got one-fiftieth of the attention 
of that house. One day a fine-looking German came and 
Jooked over their case intently. He could speak but little 
English, but after a while came to me and made me under- 
stand that he wished to speak to the representative of that 
exhibit. I managed to tell him that the man came there 
once a day for a few minutes, and otherwise I knew him 
not. He went away, and ten days later returned with his 
bright, intelligent daughter, who spoke English well. She 
told me her father had sent home to Germany for her 
that she might talk English to the representative of the 
American manufacturer, for her father wanted to buy some 
of the American tools. To my great regret I. could not 
even then find the representative of the American exhibitor 
and the couple departed, and the American lost an order. 

The line of least resistance with a foreign buyer is to 
offer him the goods he wants described in a way he under- 
stands, and in the measures and weights with which he is 
familiar. The growing use of English throtighout the 
commercial world has aided us, but ability to reach a cus- 
tomer in the language and the terms he understands is 
helpful. 


Some of Our Commercial Sins 


American manufacturers are charged all over the 
world with certain sins alleged to be almost peculiar to 
them—underpaid postage, bad packing, substitutions of 
goods, inattention to correspondence, long arid unexplained 
delays. To these can be added one special business sin 
that exasperates foreign buyers and has made some drop 
American lines that they had taken up. 
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much. Or he receives his goods together with a letter 
stating that the order is filled somewhat reluctantly because 
the price has meanwhile advanced, and future lots will 
carry the new price. Instantly all the expense the foreign 
buyer has put upon the goods is wasted. 

I recall one concern, and a large one, the head of which 
personally supervised the detail of making up every price 
list, for he said those price lists were the heart of his busi- 
ness and they should be made with such thorough care 
that they never should be changed. They were not changed 
for 15 years. This is true, though in a lesser degree, of 
discounts. I have known houses abroad either angered by 
an increase in price in some such way as J have described, 
or almost equally annoyed by having a stock of goods on 
hand and having the manufacturer send out, without 
notice, a revised discount sheet in such manner that his 
foreign agent was obliged to sell out at a loss. 


Regarding Terms 


In the matter of terms, many of us group all foreigners 
as unsafe people to receive credit and we write rather 
curt letters that cash with order or against documents are 
our sole export terms. There are houses in almost every 
large city in the world a debt from whom is a sound asset. 
| wish more of them owed me largely. Cash against docu- 
ments is preferred by many buyers as well as sellers, but 
it is a pity to lose valuable orders from sound houses 
because a: provincial habit keeps us from doing what our 
competitors do. Within reasonable limits, why not let a 
sound house see or even try goods before they are asked 
to pay? 

There are houses’ abroad who so frequently receive 
underpaid letters from America that they simply reject 
them. It is hopeless to correct this evil until we give up 
putting the cheapest office boy we have at sending out the 
mail in our offices. We pay perhaps $20 per week to have 
letters typewritten that are dictated by a man who may get 
several thousands a year, and we often spoil the operation 
by putting a $3 a week boy to inclose and mail them. 


A Grist of Aggravations and Hindrances 


I saw a lot of American goods in the Far East, rusted. 
The buyer was an American, but he had given up buying 
those goods in the United States. He said that he was 
paying 15 per cent. more for English goods, and the reason 
was that the Englishman packed his goods properly and 
the American would not. After complaint, the American 
manufacturer replied that he knew how to pack his goods, 


and would send them out well cared for in the usual way. 


These were the goods I saw damaged by rust, and that 
was the last order sent. 

I saw one lot of small oil stoves from America, half of 
which were broken. The buyer had requested special care 
in packing. That was also the last order. 

[In one case a green label was not wanted because the 
natives did not like that color, but when the order was 
received in America and the standard label was green, the 
manufacturer said things about the foolishness of the 
natives and shipped the regular goods. In time they came 
back with freight charges both ways, and no orders came 
after that. ’ 

A shipment for Santos was sent to Rio, and months of 
delay ensued and much expense, complicated by the fact 


that the shipper kept all the bills of lading in his own 
desk. 


Transportation Methods Abroad 


An English or German manufacturer can accept a cable 
order to go by a definite steamer on a fixed future day. 
In Europe the railroads co-operate and will take the ship- 
ment from the interior to be delivered “for specific sailing.” 
Our railroads will not receive freight on this definite basis. 
We lose steamers now and then, and goods lie over some- 
times a month. This does not occur abroad. German and 
English manufacturers find at their coast line shipping 
companies eager to facilitate the commerce of those lands. 
Do we? All the way from Hong Kong by way of India 
to New York I saw not one American flag on a ship. 
One vessel bearing our flag had been in Calcutta within 
a year. There is no worker in the factories you represent 
nor a worker in any factory throughout our broad land 
that is not a sufferer by the absence of our own merchant 
ships, and you yourselves are daily losers by it. 

Your goods enter, with rare exceptions, into the hands 


of shipping lines whose chief interest it is to de\ «lop the 


commerce of their own nations. They are gla’ to ge 
the business flowing from our shores and musi so {a 
cater to it as not. to lose it, but throughout the pre iecreng 
is given in their connections and management «thos 


who are our competitors, and who are their compatriots 
Restore Our Merchant Marine 


If it can be realized that all Americans, manu/acturer; 
and farmers alike, who seek export trade are constantly 
handicapped by having to ship their goods through the 
hands of our commercial antagonists, we shall be more 
disposed to cut short the delay in doing something serious 
to restore our merchant marine. We have talked subsidy 
and we have talked differential duties, and we have talked 
free ships, but in this great, practical America no men 
have yet arisen commanding enough to say on this vital 
theme: “Get together; cut out the trivial issues; forget 
prejudices and passion and party; let us have a confer. 
ence of all concerned, pledged to some result before it 
adjourns.” 

Let us support every measure, so long as it be right- 
eous, that even looks toward re-establishing our merchant 
marine. It is time to get something done. 


Facts Which Must Be Reckoned With 


Let us frankly, as manufacturers, face certain facts 
An attitude that we are able to compete with foreign 
manufacturers on their own ground while unable to con- 
pete with them on our own ground cannot long be main- 
tained. The day of special privilege for you or me is 
passing away, not to return. The day of self-help, of facing 
fearlessly the world in open competition with it is dawning. 
It may not come abruptly; it may come with painful pro- 
cesses in its readjustments. And when it comes our read- 
justments need not be made at.the expense of the workers 
we employ, nor to our loss either, if we are wise and 
careful. To reduce wages induces waste, and such a 
course is a crude process. Efficiency means three things 
that always go together and cannot be separated: The 
increase in our output and its improved quality; the in- 
crease in what we pay our workers; and because of these 
the decrease both in the direct and indirect cost of what 
we make. We have got to learn to utilize the brains of 
our workers as we utilize their hands. The best plants 
anticipate and avoid waste as far as may be by designing, 
making, protecting, operating their machinery in accord 
with the laws of its being. 

When we treat our men this way, use the best there 
is in each of mind and hand, fitted carefully to the work 
he best can do and doing it after careful instruction with 
the best appliances under the conditions that meet his 
manhood (mental and physical) best, then we shall save 
human waste. So long as we look first at the wage rate 
and past or present cost instead of at the product rate and 
the possible cost, we shall all be cowards. He who would 
export must first be fearless, then patient, and backed by 
fearless patience, by continued self-criticism and intelli- 
gent knowledge and a broad spirit, the most doubtful of 
us will come to know the fact that American manutac 
turers are peers to or superiors of any in the world, an¢ 
able if and when they choose to meet them fearlessly ™ 
the commercial arena of the world. 

a 

The McLanahan Stone Machine Company, Hollidays 
burg, Pa. has recently brought out a new single roll 
crusher having a capacity of about 200 tons per hour 0! 
limestone for blast furnaces. 





The Parker Boiler Company, Pennsylvania Building. 
Fifteenth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, has boug!t 
a site of three acres at Lafayette Station, Pa. and has 
started to build a modern boiler manufacturing plant. The 
location is in Montgomery County, about 11 miles from 
the heatt of Philadelphia, on the Schuylkill River, and be 
tween the Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia & Reading 
railroads. Room is available for shops 900 ft. long, ave" 
aging 130 ft. wide. The company reports that, althou 
not many large orders are in sight, it has received, ve 
ifying number of small orders from both the East | 
the West. The worst feature of present conditions@ 
observes, is the very considerable number of men who 
seeking employment. 
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The Fox 15-Inch Lathe 
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\ new 15-in. by 5-ft. cabinet turret lathe with friction 
ed head has been recently placed on the market by 





5-In. x 5-Ft. Cabinet Turret Lathe with Friction Geared Head Built by the Springfield Machine 


Tool Company, Springfield, Ohio. 


Springfield Machine Tool Company, Springfield, Ohio. 
_ Special features of the tool are a type of clutch 
hanism in the turret head which makes the tool cap- 
t being handled much quicker than the old style and 
ability to cut left-hand threads with right-hand lead- 
hus saving the cost of a separate set of left-hand 
s and leaders. 

‘he turret is so designed that a slight backward move- 
( of the blade loosens the former and at the same time 
raws the locking pin, while a slight forward move- 
indexes the turret for the next tool and at the same 
cks and tightens it, the entire operation being per- 
1 in a short time with one hand. Automatic engine 
vith three changes is provided for the turret, the 
being reversed by a handle which is conveniently 
ted at the left side of the apron. The longitudinal 
ement of the turret is controlled by either a lever or 
rhe top slide rests upon a second one having a 
‘ment at right angles to the front of the machine hand 
n is operated by a screw. This arrangement allows 
rege range for facing off work held in the chuck and 
using this hand set over, the holes in the turret can 
ntrally located with reference to the spindle by a 
stop which can be quickly removed when the tools 
be used on the rear side of the spindle center. An 
tional cross movement slide is operated by a supple- 
tary taper. slide, the taper being derived from a bar 
veen the ways of the bed. This bar is set by a gradu- 
index and any taper up to 4 in. per foot can be se- 
7 his arrangement obviates the necessity of setting 
ad stock over for taper boring or turning and with 
new attachment work can be faced off square when 
‘aper work is completed without any change being 
ary. When employed.for straight work, the taper 
s locked to the saddle by- a taper tool steel pin, hav- 

_ Square head: for its ready removal. 
he machine rests upon one cabinet and one plain leg 
the former can be fitted with shelving to receive tools, 
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chucks, etc. The drive is from the builder's improved 
friction counter shaft to a four-step large diameter cone 
pulley with back gears. Accurately ground high grade 
steel is used tor the spindle which has a hole 1 in. in 
diameter through it. Phosphor bronze journals are used. 

The front bearing 
of the chasing bar 
may be moved along 
the bed by a tongue 
and groove to accom- 
modate the position 
of the chasing head 
when operating on 
work held in chucks 
or between centers. 
The automatic feed 
enables pieces of any 
length to be operated 
on within the range 
of the machine. When 
this feed is not used 
the saddle can be 
locked to bed by the 
gib screw at the right 
side of the apron. 
The different pitches 
of threads are ob- 
tained by a follower 
and leader device. 
The equipment of each 
machine includes one 
leader and follower to 
cut 11% threads per 
inch and also one hob 
to cut the follower. 
Straight or, tapering 
threads can be cut, the 
change from one to 
the other being quick- 
ly made. While out- 
side taper work is be- 
/ ing done, inside bor- 
— ing and tapping oper- 
ations can be carried 
on if desired. 

The following table 
gives the principal specifications and dimensions of the 
tool: 


3 


Diameter of turret, in.......ccceceecccevsrssecscuceuesers 7% 
Length of carriage, iM... .... cs cce cece sess ccenereeneneeens 12 
Movement on top slide, im........sec cere ere cree enneneeeee 5% 
Cross movement of top slide, im......+.s-eeeeeeeees war 6% 
Number of turret holes.........ccsccccesscvcvecseeseuns . 6 
Diameter of turret holes, in.........02esceeeeserrenees 00 
Distance between head center and turret, in........ 11 +8d 
Number of cone pulley steps......-..-eseeeeeseeeenunns 4 





Diameter of smallest cone pulley step, im..........-- ‘ 3 11/16 
Diameter of largest cone pulley step, im...-.0+--0+e eee 9% 
Width of driving belt, in. ........0cccceereweeeneerens vie 
Back QOOl TAtiO. 0. ccicccsccecccncccndevenesereces vs 10 tol 
Diameter of front bearing, in.........-.--+seeeeeens . 2% 
Length of front bearing, im........-+6-+s-eeteeeree ‘akon we 
Diameter of rear bearing, in......... 6.6.00 ceeeweeee 2 
Length of rear bearing, iM......4.-++0-+sceseereceuns 4 
Diameter of spindle mose, im.....s.cs- ese eeeeeeeneees 2 
Number of threads on spindle nose..........-6s0eeeeees 6 
Diameter of spindle hole, in......... ie and Ox Pa eea canes ] 
Speed of counter shaft, r.p.m.....- 0. ees e cee eee ee esenee -225 
Diameter of counter shaft pulleys, in 10 
Face width of counter shaft pulleys, in.. 4 
Net WOME Wikia cb ven cnckbncbesndbetpivendadvecsieeversens 1,535 
Domestic shipping weight, Ib. .......0s.eeeercewereerenners 1,700 
Foreign shipping weight, Ib...........0+ceeeeererereeences 2,000 


If desired a compound slide rest fitted to the V’s of the 

bed can be furnished with this tool. 
Fe 

The breaking of a dam almost annihilated the towns of 
Austin and Costello in the northern central part of Penn- 
sylvania, September 30. After the dam gave way the 
pipes conveying natural gas were broken and a con- 
flagration followed which added greatly to the damage 
caused by the flood. About 100 lives were lost. The dam 
was owned by the Bayless Pulp & Paper Company. 


The Buffalo Copper & Brass Rolling Mill announces 
the opening of a New York office in the Flat Iron Build- 
ing, Twenty-third street and Broadway, room 1216. The 
establishment of such an office has become necessary ow- 
ing to the company’s increasing business in the vicinity of 
New York City. It will be in charge of James E. Bark- 
ley, who is thoroughly familiar with all details of the cop- 
per and brass business. 
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Lessons from the Swiss Metal Industries 


Impressions of an American Visitor 


BY C. A. TUPPER, 


For an American interested in the manufacture of ma- 
chinery there-is no part of Europe more satisfactory to 
visit than Switzerland. Here, within the range of short 
trips on steam and electric railroads, he can see more of 
interest and obtain suggestions more to his profit than any- 
where else, either in Great Britain or on the Continent, 
with the possible exception of the Diisseldorf and Chem- 
nitz districts. Coming from northern Italy the first im- 
portant stop will be at Lucerne; on the route from Paris 
or Lyons, Geneva will be selected; while a trip through 
Germany lands the traveler at Zurich, the greatest center 
of machinery building. 


The Escher-Wyss Plant 


At the plant of Escher-Wyss & Cie, which is a few 
minutes’ ride by trolley from the railroad station and 
principal hotels, one meets with a cordial reception and 
is shown freely through the works. The manager speaks 
English, as well as several other languages, and the chief 
engineer, who took the writer about, was for several 
years one of the company’s representatives in the United 





Fig. 1—Erecting Shop of Escher-Wyss & Cie, Lucerne, Switzerland. 


States. In the work on the floor one ‘sees the evidence 
of the widespread experience of this compaty, which has 
been more cosmopolitan than that of most American con- 
cerns engaged in similar lines. Advantage has been taken 
in the designing of hydraulic turbines, for example, not 
only of the best Swiss engineering derived from the great 
waterpower developments in the region of the Alps, but 
also of other European and American experience. In 
this line Escher-Wyss & Cie have been among the pio- 
neers of the world. They designed the first turbines 
installed at Shawinigan Falls, from—which.-power is 
transmitted to Montreal, Canada; at Niagara Falls; at 
Necaxa, Mexico; at San Pablo, Brazil, ana for other 
famous plants of the American continent. While the 
writer was in Zurich they were about to ship large tur- 
bines to British Columbia and South America, and were 
completing an installation in Italy »f four turbines of 
6600 hp. each operating under the enormous head of 


2986 ft. 


Théy also manufacture the Zoelly steam turbine, of the 
impulse type, for both land and marine service, and are 
now furnishing a number of’ machines for the turbine- 
propelled war vessels ordered for the Italian navy. Com- 
pressors and blowers form an important line, and marine 
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engines, particularly for steamers plying on the large 
Swiss lakes, have been built in their shops for many years, 

In going through the shops one is impressed with the 
neat, orderly arrangement, the prevalence of electric drive 
and the up-to-date appearance of the tools, American and 
German types predominating. The various cutting and 
other small tools used on the machines are almost alto- 
gether of American manufacture, as there is a distributing 
house for these in Zurich and the Swiss workmen gener- 
ally prefer them to any other. The strongest impression 
inade on a visitor at the Escher-Wyss plant is the fact 
that they keep an open mind toward all important de- 
velopments, no matter in what country these are brought 
out, and take pains to inform themselves concerning 
progress everywhere in mechanical lines. Naturally, the 
leading technical journals of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, the United States and Switzerland are regular 
sources of such information; and the men who travel for 
the company, even though sent out only on erecting work, 
are encouraged to look out for suggestions of value. Fur- 
thermore, their most skillful employees are engaged under 
long contracts, and it is made worth their while to remain 
with the company. The result is extraordinarily efficient 
service, with mistakes and miscalculations reduced to a 
veritable minimum. The average American manufacturer 
who makes a valuable investment in a.draftsman, for ex- 
ample, to the extent of giving him one, two, five or 
more years’ training, and then lets him go merely because 
work is slack, heedless of what the man is taking away 
in his head, might find something to ponder over in the 
Escher-Wyss system. 


Plants at Oerlikon 


The Maschinenfabrik Oerlikon, which builds a great 
variety of electrical machinery, is situated in Oecrlikon, 
one of the outlying districts of Zurich. This company has 
a very large establishment and also does a heavy export 
business, including numerous sales madé in Great Britain 
and its colonies.’ The Oerlikon motors are famous all 
through Europe, and the company’s steam turbines also 
rank high. Its reputation has further been enhanced by 
the construction of electric locomotives for heavy trac- 
tion service. For the new Loetschburg tunnel, pierced 
while the writer was in Switzerland, which ranks with 
the Simplon and St. Gotthard achievements, the company 
has been building a special type of electric locomotive 
which will be thoroughly tried out before the new line 1s 
in operation. This is one of the lessons to be gained in 
the best Swiss shops, the taking of. time by the forelock. 
Delivety time seldom, if ever, finds them unprepared. 
The machine is ordinarily ready long enough ahead to 
enable the manufacturer to state positively that the guar- 
antees for it will be fulfilled or bettered. To an American 
it seems, of course, that the enterprising character of this 
company is further exemplified by the largé number of 
American machine tools to be seen in the various shops. 
The best English and German makers are also repre- 
sented. 

In the same vicinity is the plant of the Werkzeugma- 
schinenfabrik Oerlikon, which builds a very extensive line 
of machine tools, being the only important house of that 
kind in Switzerland. This concern advertises in Germany 
in technical papers, and, despite its lack of specialization 
in our sense of the word, appears to be making-good head- 
way there against tools of native manufacture. Italian, 
French and Austrian shops are also good cifstomers. A 
feature is made of machines built to ordep for special in- 
dustrial or governmental service; and in'the latter cas¢, 
where secrecy is involved, officials have learned that they 
¢an apply to the Oerlikon company for the execution of 
such contracts without any danger that the details will 
leak out. That is another point to be noted by the trav 
eler as applying to Swiss plants in general. No difficulty 
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Fig. 2—A 1500-Hp. Quadruplex Hydraulic Turbine Assembled in the Shops of Escher-Wyss & Cie. Before Shiprvent. 


encountered in viewing the ordinary run of operations; 
it if any reason exists for guarding a particular fact, 
vhether from the customer’s preference or otherwise, it 
is as safe from outside prying or internal gossiping in such 
n establishment as though locked in the vaults of the 
Bank of England. Foreign governments, which have 
-ultivated suspicion to a fine art, trust the Swiss manu- 
facturers as they trust none other. 


Steam Engine Building 


At Winterthur, a short distance outside of Zurich to 
the northeast, is the plant of Sulzer Bros.; who also have 
works at Ludwigshafen in Germany. They have estab- 
ished an ‘enduring reputation in the building of steam 
engines, pe™ping machinery and related lines, as well as 
essel buil ung. More recently the construction of large 

| engines has become an important specialty. 


One of the principal lessons to be learned here is from 
he attention devoted to the chemical and physical charac- 
teristics of the materials used in the shops. A very com- 
plete laboratory service is maintained and everything is 
tested from pig iron, steel and alloys down to paints and 
ibricants. 


The degree of consideration given to the foundry also 
amazes an American accustomed to seeing this department 
regarded as the Cinderella of the average metal working 
establishment. So much importance do Sulzer Bros. attach 


to that branch of the work, and rightly, that there is a 
special organization for it under the direct charge of one 
of the members of the firm. This arises in part from the 
fact that the works started, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, as a brass foundry, and in the present 
plant, dating from 1834, this department has always hada 
prominent place. The brass foundry is given especial at- 
tention, as Sulzer Bros. make very liberal use of brass fit- 
tings for pumps and other machinery. The entire equip- 
ment, however, is very complete, and practically nothing 
goes to waste that can possibly be saved. Magnetic sepa- 
rators are used and all scrap is recovered and briquetted 
to be sent back to the furnaces. For all of the lighter 
grades of work molding machines are used almost exclu- 
sively. The cleaning department is exceptionally well fur- 
nished and has good ventilation ’ 

One feature of the Sulzer Bros. establishment in which 
they appear to take pride, but which does not appeal to an 
American, is the fact that they have built most of their 
own special tools. This was probably necessary 20 or ‘30 
years ago, but continuance in the practice will operate to 
their disadvantage just as it has in similar instances in the 
United States. 

The “scientific management” concerning which there 
has been so much stir in this country has, however, long 
been practically applied by Sulzer Bros., who keep an 
account for each tool and have reduced standardization, 


Fig. 3.—Assembling and Erecting Department of Brown, Boveri & Cie., Baden, Switzerland. 
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economy of movement, etc., to one of the commonplaces 
of their work. In all this there is a conspicuous absence 
of unnecessary “system” and bossing. 

At Winterthur one also finds the Schweizerische Loco- 
motivy & Maschinenfabrik, which, besides the construction 
of standard locomotives, makes a specialty of those in- 
tended for mountain service. Electric locomotives and 
haulage machines are also built. Gas and oil engines and 
other types of internal combustion engines form an addi- 
tional line. What has been said above of Sulzer Bros. 
applies largely to these works and there appears to have 
been an interchange of ideas and experience. So far as 
foreign tools are used, American machines are prominent. 

One of the most noteworthy features of the plant is 
the tool-making department, which has the reputation of 
being one of the best in Europe. Included with this, al- 
though in a separate building, are the arrangements for 
case-hardening the links, blocks and other locomotive and 
engine parts subject te’ excessive wear. 

The boiler and plate shop also compares favorably with 
any to be found on this side of the ocean, and it forms a 
standing advertisement of the latest appliances, including 
the oxy-acetylene process of cutting out plates. There is 
also a very careful and apparently common-sense division 
between hydraulic and pneumatic tools for different classes 
of service, as in riveting. A peculiar feature is the use 
of steel belt transmission from a driving engine to shaft- 
ing. In respect to electric drive this establishment is not 
so far advanced as the other plants mentioned, although 
it has been introduced in the newer part of the works. 

[he town of Uzwil, not far from Zurich, boasts the 
Vogt Benningen Maschinenfabrik; at Kriens-Luzern are 
Theodor Bell & Cie, famous as manufacturers of hydraulic 
machinery, and in Chatelaine, near Geneva, H. Cuenod 
Elektrizitats Aktien Gesellschaft makes a specialty of ap- 
paratus for mechanical and electrical control. Another 
plant to be credited to Zurich is that of A. Schmid, manu- 
facturer of hydraulic power and pumping machinery. 


The Works of Brown, Boveri & Cie 

At Baden, less than an hour’s ride west of Zurich, are 
the works of Brown, Boveri & Cie, which have long been 
the Mecca of technical men from other countries seeking 
the best in design and workmanship, as concerns power and 
electrical machinery, that Europe has to offer. Here one 
finds, side by side with modern machine tools from Eng- 
land, Germany and elsewhere, the latest American auto- 
matic, semi-automatic or other high speed equipment; and 
there are few lost motions in the operation of these 
tools. The standardization of parts and _ percentage 
of work finished at one setting reminds one of the most 
modern shops in this country for the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles, agricultural machinery, etc. For builders of elec- 
trical machinery this is a distinct achievement. 

The visitor is also impressed by the care taken in the 
inspection and checking of all detail parts, and in the 
arrangements for testing. To insure accurate dimensions 
a special measuring machine has been provided. All tests 
are made in a special underground department, where the 
temperature, humidity, etc., are kept absolutely uniform. 

This company has a record in steam turbine construc- 
tion approaching 3,000,000 hp., and the Baden plant is laid 
out especially for building the smaller and medium sizes, 
those of the largest capacity being usually put through the 
branch works at Mannheim, Germany. The company also 
operates plants at Paris, London, Christiania, Rotterdam, 
Vienna, Buda Pesth and Milan, besides having an interest 
in two electrical establishments at Munich. Among their 
products are turbo-blowers and compressors, centrifugal 
pumps, generators and motors for all classes of service, 
electric locomotives and related apparatus. 

Works administration is the strongest feature of their 
general system; and it would be difficult to name any other 
company, either in the United States or Europe, where this 
has been reduced to more of a science. To mention this 
in any detail, or to describe the shops themselves, would 
require an extended article in itself. 

In conclusion, however, it may be said that whatever 
has been stated of one of the above plants is more or less 
applicable to all of the others.” Indeed, the uniform excel- 
lence of the work and the apparently free interchange of 
progressive ideaS as they have been worked out in prac- 
tical maagement constitutes one of the chief lessons to 
be drawn from a tour of Swiss shops. A parallel for it 
may be found in certain parts of,the United States and in 
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two or three districts of Germany, but its application here 
is of interest nevertheless. For a country inclosed within 
high mountain barriers, shut off. from the seaboard and 
dependent upon the importation of raw material, Switzer- 
land has taken a place in the design and manufacture of 
machinery which can only be ascribed to superior engincer- 
ing and shop management. 

Advantage has, however, also been taken of the oppor- 
tunities for cheap water power. The greater part of the 
current needed for operating motors in the above named 
plants is derived from hydro-electric stations on various 
Alpine streams. This is another particular in which the 
Swiss may be emulated by Americans with considerable 
benefit. True, our manufacturing districts are usually 
remote from mountain ranges which afford the high heads 
so common in Switzerland; and until within recent years 
low-head developments were not, as a rule, commercially 
feasible. Now, however, water turbines are built which 
make the problem of low or medium heads a relatively 
simple one, and there are thousands of sites suitable for 
such plants scattered throughout the country. The future 
will, probably, witness their utilization on a scale hitherto 
undreamed. Meanwhile the other lessons to be derived 
from Swiss plants may be well pondered by American 
manufacturers in the metal-working lines, for the more 
their habits of breadth and thoroughness are inculcated in 
our systems the better it will be for the industries con- 


cerned. 
a 


Insert Chuck Jaws 


To enable bolts or rods having diameters as small as 
¥g in. to be held in an ordinary lathe chuck the Keystone 
Mig. Company, Clearfield, Pa., has recently placed on the 
market a set of ‘insert jaws for an ordinary lathe chuck. 
These jaws are intended to do away with the difficulty ex- 
perienced by a machinist in holding small articles in the 
regular lathe chuck, the jaws of which do not ordinarily 
come closer together than % or %4 in: . Pieces having 





A Lathe Chuck Equipped with Insert Jaws Made by the Keystone 
Mite. Company, Clearfield, Pa, 


smaller diameters than this dimension had to be blocked 
in the chuck in order to be held, an arrangement which is 
sometimes difficult to accomplish. 

These insert jaws, which are shown at the right of the 
accompanying engraving, are placed in the chuck and will 
hold a small bolt, rod or piece of stock firmly, thus doing 
away with the changing of chucks, reversing of jaws and 
blocking up, as well as effecting savings in time, labor 
and money. Three different sets of jaws are made, two 
with four jaws and the other with three jaws. The 
larger of the four-jaw sets will hold pieces ranging from 
3% in. down to % in. and even less, and the other will 
accommodate pieces ranging from 11/16 to 5/16 in. in 
diameter. The range covered by the three-jaw set is from 
11/16 to % in. 

———— 


The Struthers Furnace Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
increased its capital stock from $300,000 to $1,000,000. 








Atlas Ore Transfer Car 


ral new features both in general construction and 
lectrical equipment have been embodied in the new 
sfer car recently brought out by the Atlas Car & 
mpany, Cleveland, Ohio. This car was designed 
iling ore at the plant of an Eastern zinc company 

; said to be equally well adapted for handling all 
ds of ore. 
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troller and an overhead coil or current limiting relay. 
This coil protects the motors and is so connected that 
when it operates the motors are disconnected from the 
line. It is reset automatically by bringing the master 
controller to the off position. The magnetic reversing 
switches are mechanically interlocked to prevent one of 
them from being thrown in while the other is closed, and 
as an additional precaution they are ‘electrically con- 
nected so that neither of them can close if one or more 
of the acceleraténg switches is closed. In this way the 
motors cannot be thrown 
on the line unless suffi- 
cient starting resistance 
is inserted in the circuit 
to protect them from 
the heavy inrush of cur- 
rent which occurs at 
starting. 

This equipment pro- 
vides seven speeds in 
each direction. Four of 
these are with the mo- 
tors arranged in series 
and three with the mo- 
tors in multiple. All of 
these speed variations 
are controlled by the 
operator but if he so de- 
sires the master con- 
troller can be thrown to 
the full series position 
and the motors will be 
automatically accelerated 
by a series relay which 
limits the current em- 
ployed to a safe amount. 
— : This arrangement can 

also be used in changing 


cpanel 











\ New Ore Transfer Car Built by the Atlas Car & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. from full series to full 


Rigid steel construction is employed for the car. Box 
rders support the body and the sides of the car act 
s trusses to transfer the weight of the contents to the 

bolster. The trucks are of the arch bar type and 
very heavy design. Four doors in the bottom 
ar are operated in sets of two each by compressed 
| discharge the load. As the weight of the con- 
has a tendency to force the doors open after the 
keeping them closed is released, only a very small 
int of air is needed. A tight joint which eliminates 
loss of fine ore is provided by the design of the doors 
vhen closed they are locked positively. A stationary 
running under the car on either side prevents the 
ittering of the load so that the contents are dumped 
een the rails without loss. 


The Electrical Equipment 


abs are located at either end of the car. The one 
he forward end is the operator’s cab and here are 
ted in convenient positions the air valves, the master 
ntroller and the minor operating equipment. The auxi- 
‘ab at the rear end contains the contactor con- 
ller, the series relay, the resistances, the main line 
tches and the balance of the electrical equipment. 
power for propelling the car is taken from a third 
through a shoe attached to the forward truck. Two 
It series relay type motors which are spring sus- 
ed propel the car. These motors are rated at 53 hp. 
upon a 75-deg. C. temperature rise in one hour 
the normal temperature of 25 deg. The electric 
lling device, which was built by the Electric Con- 
ler & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is an important 
ire of the car. It consists of the various switches 
relays which are mounted on slate panels and as- 
ed into a switchboard having an angle-iron frame 
sheet-jron covers inclosing all the apparatus. This 
pment enables both motors to be operated either in 
or in multiple in either direction, all the changes 
secured magnetically. The control equipment in- 

es a main line double-pole service switch, two double- 
magnetic switches for reversing the motors, two 
ble-pole magnetic switches for changing the motors 
m series to parallel operation, individual accelerating 
tches, cast grid resistance, a drum-type master con- 


parallel operation. 
The following table gives the principal dimensions and 
specifications of the car: 


Overall length, ft............. Sas on & aia e's 28 a6 Ree 36 
Ce SO. SEE. os ue eueebawiceevenee pevveoges taceveses 11% 
Hight from rail to tap of cab, ft........cscescesvevsceess 13 
Hight from rail to top of body, BR. ccc ke ub bes eib<ceee ere 10 
CE, UN coc vadcusbeves os Fbas cteiesaavedae oes see 100,000 
Capacity, Gti ft. ..06sees vitae hee 6 dene eR ebe PA > eae hee 800 
ee Oe, Wemeele, Miia cas vdessaddhee vasesenémanniweees 33 
ee OE eee, Bh. , . . owe eceey o heeded bvsdtdesmpeve te 4 56% 
WRU, MRK G sac cndccveweduserbhiesscscanswbarecsase ... 63,000 


The equipment of the car includes an air compressor, 
an air brake and a pneumatic sanding device. Rolled 
steel wheels are used and a running board is provided 
on either side of the car. 


———_+-e—__—__ 


Italian Meeting Abandoned.—The Council of the 
Iron and Steel Institute announces that due to a number 
of causes many members who had expected to attend the 
Italian meeting of the Institute at Turin in October have 
sent notifications that they will not be present. From about 
250 the number of intending visitors fell off to 126 and the 
Council decided to cancel the appointment for the meet- 
ing. The political disturbances in Europe, the labor sit- 
uation in Great Britain and the continuance of reports con- 
cerning the prevalence of cholera in Italy were the chief 
disturbing causes. A meeting of the Institute will be 
held in London October 5, when at least some of the papers 
appointed for the Turin meeting will be read and discussed. 


———_--o—_—__—_ 


The Ford Chain Block & Mfg. Company, 628 Race 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. is contemplating the increase of 
its present plant. It has recently brought out a patented 
loop chain guide for its Tribloc chain hoist for which the 
claim is made that it is the most important improvement 
to a chain hoist for 20 years. The loop guide prevents the 
hand chain from over-riding the wheel or becoming 
wedged, as is the case with other styles of blocks when 
the hand chain is overhauled rapidly. This guide has 
fixed guiding strips adjacent to the two flanges of the 
hand wheel conforming to the circumference of the 
flariges of the wheel which protect the block from shock 
and save the working parts from damage. The company 
reports an increasing demand for its hoists. 
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Ore Loading at El Cuero Mines 


Plant Near Santiago de Cuba, with Crushed Ore Bin of Solid Rock, Wooden Tunnel 
Underneath, Belt Conveyor and Cantilever Loading Structure 


BY JENNINGS S. COX, JR.* 


The plant for loading iron ore from the Ponupo Man- 
ganese Company’s El Cuero iron mines, installed at the 
port of Nima Nima, on the south coast of the island of 
Cuba, near Santiago de Cuba, possesses considerable in- 
terest for the engineer, not only because it represents a 
tather original combination of well-known devices, but 





Open Ore Bin at Shore End of Cantilever. 


also as illustrating the importance of the commercial side 
of the problems that present themselves to the engineer 
in the successful exploitation of ore bodies. 

The conditions encountered were, briefly, a body of 
250,000 tons of iron ore of excellent quality situated close 
to the Caribbean Sea, but 9 miles by water and 20 miles 


*General manager Spanish-American Iron Company and tr-asurer, 
Ponupo Manganese Company, Santiago de Cuba. 


by land from the nearest available port. In Cuba the 
miner finds no such railroads and docks as exist ready 
to his hand in the great iron mining districts of the United 
States; but he must provide these facilities for himself. 
Practically every mine that has been operated in Cuba 
has been obliged to build its own railroad and dock or 
loading device, and this heavy additional expense for in- 
stallation requires a correspondingly greater amount of 
ore in sight to justify the opening of a new deposit. 

As the ore at El Cuero, as in the other hard ore mines 
of Cuba, outcrops on the surface of the hillsides, and 
the mining is more in the nature of quarrying, the deposit 
being worked by a series of benches or open cuts, the 
problems that usually accompany underground mining are 
absent and the question of transportation becomes of para- 
mount importance. Furthermore, in railroad and ocean 
transportation the miner has two distinct sets of condi- 
tions to consider. Whereas tonnage is of prime import- 
ance in the economical operation of a railroad, it has 
comparatively little effect on ocean freight, where despatch 
is the all-important point, rapidity in both the loading and 
the discharge of cargo being the sine qua non of cheap 
ocean transportation. 

The most important, however, of the conditions affect- 
ing the installation about to be described is the fact that 
only 250,000 tons of ore were in sight when the opening 
of the mine was under consideration. The fact that sub- 
sequent explorations have greatly increased this tonnage 
does not affect the original problem presented to the engi- 
neers when the installation was planned and effected 
There were no unusual difficulties to be met in the con- 
struction of the short railroad line; and a rapid, effective 
loading device, comparatively inexpensive in first cost 
and economical in operation, thus became the indispensable 
condition of successful operation. 


Why the Cantilever Was Chosen 


The nearest inclosed harbor, that of Santiago de Cuba, 
was so far distant from the mines as to make the cost of a 
railroad prohibitive. The only available shipping point 
was the open roadstead of Nima Nima, about three miles 
east of the mines, which the Treasury Department of the 
Republic of Cuba, at the instance of Ponupo Manganese 
Company, opened as a sub-port of Santiago de Cuba. This 
bay is protected by land to the north and east, and, to 4 
certain extent, to the southeast, the direction of the pre- 
vailing winds. It is entirely open to the south and west. 
On the east side of the bay, the most protected point, there 
is deep water close to shore, but the bottom skows only 2 
few inches of sand overlying the rock, and all attempts to 
drive piles have failed. The constant swell of the Carib- 
bean Sea, while generally slight, was sufficient to preven! 
drilling holes in the bottom from a lighter or other un- 
stable platform, and a number of plans for ‘foundations 
the sea, of sufficient rigidity and strength to withstand 
the occasional severe storms, were all rejected on account 
of the cost. 
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By a process of elimination a 
cantilever, with its foundations 
on the shore at the water’s edge, 
was chosen as the only feasible 
olan. It is interesting to note 
that the general arrangement of 
cantilever, ore bin, crusher, etc., 
finally adopted was selected from 
more than a dozen different plans. 
Eight separate general arrange- 
ments all involving the use of a 
cantilever were prepared and es- 
timates were made on these be- 
fore a final decision was reached. 

Cantilevers are used in the 
loading of iron ore at several 
places in Spain, notably at Vi- 
vero, Rivadeo and Onton. At 
the two last named the ore 1s 
trammed over the cantilever in 
small cars pushed by hand and 
the number of men required to 
load a vessel is very great. This 
intermittent employment of a 
large number of men would be 
out of the question in Cuba, 
where labor is scarce and wages 
are much higher than in Spain. 
Furthermore, only 1500 to 1800 
tons are loaded in ten hours at 
Rivadeo, and while it is claimed 
that 2500 to 3000 tons can be 
loaded in a 10-hour day at On- 
ton, the number of men employed 
is excessive. At Vivero the ore 
is carried over the cantilever by 
a Bleichert cable tramway to a 
vessel anchored 400 ft. from the 
shore. The capacity is given at 
250 tons per hour; but, as this 
probably means when the tram- 
way is actually running, and the 
time consumed shifting the vessel 
must be deducted, the net capacity 
would be no greater than at Ri- 
vadeo. Clearly some system of 
greater capacity and lower cost 
of operating labor was required 
at El Cuero, and the use of a 
continuous belt for conveying 
the ore seemed to meet this con- 
dition exactly. 

The land at Nima Nima bay 
at the point selected for install- 
ing the cantilever rises abruptly 
from the sea to an elevation of 
110 ft. and then falls off on a 
more gentle slope to a valley 
only a few feet above the level 
of the sea. The railroad which 
brings the ore from the mines 
to Nima Nima delivers it to a 
bin at the base of the inshore 
slope. From this bin the ore is 
hoisted by a 5-ton capacity skip 
car to the summit of the hill 
overlooking the cantilever load- 
ing device. Here it is tipped 
into. a hopper which feeds di- 
rectly to a No. 6 style K Gates 

rusher, crushing to 3 in. and 
under, 
| he crusher is located on the 
cdge of a bin which has been 
uarried out of the solid rock . 8 
nd the bottom of which is 19 ft. | 3 
? 
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above the sea level. The crushed 
re is delivered from the crush- } i 


cr by a chute to the bin which ; 
has a storage capacity of 11,- AE 
00 tons. If necessary, the bin . ; 


can be extended inshore to double $ 
‘is storage capacity. The prin- | 
‘pal axis of the bin and that of 
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the cantilever form a straight line. Under the center of 
the bin is a tunnel, and directly in front of the mouth of 
the tunnel is the inshore end of the anchor arm of the 
cantilever. A single 30-in. Robins belt conveyor runs the 
entire length of the tunnel and the cantilever, a distance 
of over 430 ft. 






Elevations of One of the Three Rolle 


The Wooden Tunnel 


The construction of this tunnel, to carry the great 
weight of crushed ore and yet not exceed the limiting 
cost justified by the ore then in sight, proved another in- 
teresting problem. Several plans for reinforced concrete 
construction were rejected on the ground of cost. The 
tunnel as constructed consists of I2 x I2-in. yellow pine 
posts, at 4-ft. centers, supporting 12x I2-in. yellow pine 
stringer lengthwise of the tunnel. Caps of I2 x 1I2-in. 
pine set on this stringer directly over the posts carry flat 
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arches of native hardwood timber, in three pieces, also 
x 12-in. section. The side pieces of the arch are hitched 
to the cap, and the center, or keystone piece carries four ; 
x 12-in. pine timbers running lengthwise of the bin a 
forming the bottom thereof. The side pieces of the arch; 
covered with a 3-in. pine plank lagging, and the irregu!: 
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Feed Gates in Tunnel Underneath Ore Bin 


space between this and the sides of the excavation is 
filled with concrete. The arrangement was far cheaper 
than any other type of construction proposed, and has 
met all requirements, while its life should be all that the 
conditions exact. 

Steel I beams are used where the continuity of the 
timber flooring is broken by the opening for the three 
gates, by which the ore is discharged to the belt con- 
veyor. These gates are of the roller-feeder type, and 
consist of steel plate cylinders 4 ft. in diameter revolved, 





The Cantilever Ore-Loading Structure, Showing Working Platform at Sea End. 
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igh clutches, by a line shaft running the entire length 
‘he tunnel and driven by the same engine that operates 
nveyor. The cylinder is set with its axis nearer 
sith of the tunnel than the opening in the floor of 

n in such a manner that the toe of the slope of the 
repose rests on the cylinder nearly vertically above 

sis. The ore being prevented from running down 
ack of the cylinder by a fixed apron inclined at about 
natural slope of the ore, there is no flow as long as 
vlinder is at rest. As soon as the cylinder begins to 
ive the angle of repose of the ore is disturbed and it 
ws the forward movement of the circumference of 
feeder cylinder to a point where it runs down a small 
istable chute or apron to the conveyor. The angle 
this chute is varied, so that the ore is delivered to the 
t at a considerable velocity and in the direction of the 
ward motion of the belt. Although the ore is very 
and has sharp edges there is no appreciable cutting 
he rubber belt, a condition that was feared when the 
ngement was first designed. When the cylinder’ is 
ned the flow of ore ceases. There is no gate to be 


there are three of these roller feeders in 
tom of the bin, but one is used at a time. When 
re is wet from rains there is a tendency to arch in 
\s soon as this occurs that particular feeder is 
| and another started, so that there is no stoppage of 
flow of ore into the vessel. 


\|though 


Vessel Loading Arrangements 


‘antilever proper has its foundation on the shore 

water’s edge. The overhang is 200 ft. and the 

arm, 92 ft. in length, is securely anchored to the 

‘k. The structure was built by the Pennsylvania 

Steel Company and was erected by the Snare & Triest 

pany. The outer edge of the cantilever is 60 ft. above 

evel of the sea, and at this point the belt conveyor 

ivers the ore into a telescopic chute which hangs ver- 

ically from the end of the cantilever when not in use 

and can be thrust out into the loading position by an 

elbow joint. This mechanism and the telescoping of the 

are operated by winches from a platform at the 

uter end of the cantilever. The foreman in charge of 

iding vessels stands on this platform, where he can 

1 the shifting of the vessel and the placing of the ore 

ute, and he also controls, by means of steam whistle 

signals, the flow of the ore and the movement of the belt 
1vevor, 

Vessels when loading lie at the end of the cantilever, 
roadside on, with the bow toward the open sea, and are 
oored to six buoys, one each at bow and stern, and 

and stern breast buoys to port and starboard. Four 

vy cribs of native timber, weighted down by 20 ft. 
epth of broken stone and with clumps of piles projecting 
bove the water from each of the four corners and braced 
to each other longitudinally and transversely, serve to 
the vessel off from the shore even should the hawsers 
while the position of the vessel, with her bow toward 

sea, makes it possible to raise anchor and put to sea. 
vithout delay or danger, in event of any sudden storm. 

\n 80 hp. Chandler & Taylor engine drives the con- 
cyor and the roller feeders and a 50 hp. engine of the 
ine make drives the crusher. Steam for these engines 

| for the Lidgerwood hoist, which raises the ore from 

railroad bin to the crusher, is supplied by two Erie 
vers, developing 125 hp. each at too Ib. pressure. These 

located on the hill just back of the crusher and are 

| by wood, collected by tram lines from the neighbor- 
ng hillside. 

The total cost of the plant, as described, was $72,410, 

‘hich the cantilever and conveyer cost $18,500, the en- 

boilers, crushing machinery, etc., $10,500; freight, du- 
and erection on the cantilever and machinery $24,350 
the ore bin and tunnel complete $19,060. The cost 

‘he bin quarried from the rock is noteworthy. A bin 

imilar capacity, built of steel, would cost considerably 

' $100,000, more than five times as much as the pres- 

Din. 

Che capacity of this plant to deliver ore to the vessels 
re a by the speed of the conveyor, which travels 

- per minute, and the volume of feed to which the 

r comers are adjusted. At first it delivered 700 tons 

our, but this has now been increased to nearly 800 


‘bored and machined. It would be glad to hear 
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tons per hour by speeding up the belt. So accurately does 
this device run that, calculating 13 tons per minute de- 
livered to the vessel, the estimated weight rarely varies 
over 14% or 2 per cent. from the actual outturn weight at 
the port of discharge. The effective speed of loading de- 
pends also on the shifting of the vessel to load at different 
hatches. Vessels of 5,000 to 6,000 tons are loaded in a 
total of 12 to 13 hr. time, between 400 and 500 tons per 
hour. The cost of hoisting, crushing and loading ore, in- 
cluding operation and repairs, is less than 15 cents per ton. 


~~» 


The Wire Specialty & Machine Works 


The Wire Specialty & Machine Works, which recently 
moved its plant from Chicago to South Bend, Ind., has 
not only increased its own equipment but is operating the 
plant of the Long Distance Telephone Mfg. Company. It 
is therefore in a very much better position not only to 
turn out automatic wire work, which was its exclusive busi- 
ness in the past, but to manufacture special machines of 
all sorts. The superintendent of the company, Thorvald 
Hansen, has had extensive experience in designing and 
building special machinery. 

The interesting statement is made that the inventor of 
the studding illustrated herewith hunted in vain for four 
months for somebody able to build a machine to turn it 

out. This company 

designed and _ built 

such a machine and 

entered into a con- 

tract with the inven- 

A Problem in Sheet Metal Forming, ‘°F to furnish him 

for Which a Special Machine was Built over $100,000 worth 

Works, South Bend, Ind. | "of the studing, As 

the demand for spe- 

cial machines apparently does not follow closely the demand 

for staples, the company’s business does not seem to suffer 

from general depression so promptly as business in staple 
lines naturally would. 

The equipment of the company’s works at South Bend, 
Ind., consists of over 100 machine tools, including auto- 
matic wire forming machines, wire straighteners, power 
presses, milling machines, lathes, planers, shapers, auto- 
matic screw machines, turret lathes, annealing and temper- 
ing ovens and several special machines designed and built 
in the company’s own factory which it-is operating under 
contract with the machine owners. 


a 


The Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Meeting 


James A. Fernley, 505 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
secretary of the National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association, states that more than 75 acceptances have 
been received for the meeting of the machinery section 
of that association at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
October to and 11. Among the members who will make 





_ addresses or read papers at this meeting are the following: 


J. O. Harron of Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., on “Compensation of Salesmen.” 

O. P. Meckel, Baird Machinery Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on “Support to Manufacturers’ Selling Policies.” 

C. J. O’Hara, C. C. Wormer Machinery Company, De- 
troit, Mich., on “Credits: Uniform Notes and Documents 
for Security on Deferred Payments on Engines, Boilers, 
Machinery and Other Equipment.” 

W. T. McCarthy, manager Boston branch of the Pren- 
tiss Tool & Supply Company, on “Best Methods of Hand- 
land Sales to Trade Schools and Other Similar Institu- 
tions.” 

Antom Vonnegut, Vonnegut Machinery Company, In- 
dianapolis, on “Scientific Analysis of the Cost of Dis- 
tributing Machine Tools.” 


ee 


The Davison-Hamack Fotndry ones Ballston 
Spa, N. Y., is installing a 50-in. boring mill and a 
versal miller, with the intention of entering the 
for gasoline engine fly wheels furnished complete. 
company will not only make the castings, but deliver 


: 


Pai 


engine manufacturers who are in the market for this 
of castings. 
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Benzol from Coke-Oven Gases’ 


The Carl Still Type of Recovery and Rectification Plant—Trade Outlets for Refined 
Products of Crude Benzol 


BY D; BAGLEY T 


For many years it has been known that ordinary coal 
gas contains proportionately large percentages of benzol, 
in which term may be included the homologues of the 
benzene serie, which contribute largely: to the illuminat- 
ing value of the gas. The discovery of benzol in coal tar 
is attributed to A. W. Hoffman, about the year 1845, while 
its separation was entrusted to Hoffman’s pupil, Charles 
Mansfield, who eventually carried out the process on a 
large scale, the principle of the separation of the various 
liquid hydrocarbons being the usual system of dephlegma- 
tion, previously used for the rectification of spirits of wine. 
The huge aniline dye industry owes its inception to the 
successful production of this product. 








Fig. 1.—Plan and Elevation Indicating General Arrangement of a 
Carl Still Benzol Recovery and Rettification Plant with Washery. 


The rapidly advancing demand for benzol for the ani- 
line trades stimulated the attempts of inventors to dis- 
cover means for the extraction of the benzol contained in 
the gases evolved in the production of furnace coke in 
by-product ovens. Seeing that in some cases the yield per 
ton of dry coal is over 2% gal—excluding that contained 
in the tars derived from the like quantity of coal, gener- 
ally not exceeding 5 per cent. of the volume contained in 
the coal gases from the unit referred to—and that the 
removal of this benzol may be effected without unduly 
affecting the heat volume of the gases used for heating 
the ovens, it was natural that attempts should be made to 
recover this product. Various methods were suggested 
and tried. By cooling the coal gases to —7o deg. C., ben- 
zol will separate in the liquid form, but the obvious diffi- 
culties of employing this method on a practical scale and 
the high cost associated therewith preclude its adoption. 


*From the Iron and Coal Trades Review, London. 
tOf Bagley, Mills & Co., London. 


Another system, that of attaining the separation by means 
of compression of the gases, was found to be equally im- 
possible. 

As it was well known that the heavier oils obtained 
from the distillation of coal tar possessed the property of 
absorbing benzol from coal gases, and that by this medium 
a simple and practical means of recovering the benzol from 
coke oven gases was available, the idea was made use of, 
and formed the subject of a patent in England in 1884 by 
Carves, who successfully applied the process to his own 
ovens. Others, notably Brunck and Huessener, worked 
upon the same principles, the latter using a lighter oil as 
his absorbent, containing no naphthalene when cooled to 





o deg. C., and distilling between 160 deg.’C and 210 deg. C. 
His process involved the use of cooling plant for cooling 
the absorbing oil down to o deg. C., and in practice a yield 
equal to 93 per cent. of the benzol contained in the gases 


| was attained. 


Benzol Recovery by Liquid Absorbents 


To-day, the recovery of benzol from coke oven gases is 
generally, perhaps exclusively, effected by means of liquid 
absorbents. The degree to which the cooling of these ab- 
sorbents shall be carried after separation of the benzol in 
the separating column remains a matter of argument. If 
the cooling is to be carried below atmospheric tempera- 
ture, then special refrigerating appliances must be em- 
ployed, necessitating an increased capital expenditure, and 
obviously a rather more complicated system of operation 
than if the oil be cooled down merely to near atmospheric 
temperature. As it is possible to extract the like quantity 
of hydrocarbons from the coal gases by. means of ab- 
sorbent oils not.subjected to special refrigeration, this 
system would appear to possess advantages over any 
system which requires refrigerating apparatus for cooling 
the oils prior to their use as absorbents inthe gas scrub- 
bers or other vessels. 

The two most important parts of the complete ap- 
paratus for the recovery of benzol are the gas scrubbers, 
and the separating columns for separating the benzol 
from the absorbent. Obviously the former must be s° 
proportioned and arranged as to provide the maximum of 
contact between absorbing oil and gas, to ensure the best 
results, as it must be remembered that the affinity of the. 
oil for the benzol is considerably less than of water for 
ammonia. As concerns the separating column, this must 
be capable of continously separating the benzol and ab- 
sorbent, and the separation must be complete if losses are 
to be avoided, The great difficulties attending the con- 
struction of this part of the plant to ensure these peremp- 
tory conditions will be better appreciated by the distiller. 

Until. very recently, British practic then only 07 
a relatively small scale—was almost entirely. confined to 
the production of crude benzol, the buyers usually specify- 
ing that 65 per. cent. should distill over at.a20 deg. C. A 
litt'e considération will show that the rket for this 
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Fig. 2.—Exterior View of Benzol Recovery Plant. 


ict is an extremely narrow one, and that the producer 
re or less tied to purchasers possessing the apparatus 
sary for its rectification and the production of stand 
roducts having a much wider sphere of usefulness. 
rther consideration discloses the fact that the pro- 
has facilities generally very much more favorable 

r the productian of finished products at his own works, 
apart from the above. As by this means ‘his net 
are considerably enhanced, it appears curious that 

ttle should have been attempted in Great Britain, not- 
standing the twenty-five or more years’ lead given by 
The answer will probably be found in the de 
most by-product coke oven owners to limit their 
ical activities. A trade specification for 90 per cent., 
re, benzol, or toluol, or even solvent naphtha, is not 
lated to encourage the éautious colliery agent to ex- 
his operations into unknown fields. But, with modern 
the advancing of crude benzol to these products and 
fulfilment of the tightest specifications extant occasion 
special skill, the operations being attended with less 


any. 


*. 3.—Interior View Showing Stills and Separating Columns at Benzol 
many. 


difficulty than the production of sulphate of ammonia. No 
one nowadays would think of disposing of crude am- 
moniacal liquor. The production of sulphate is a simple 
matter, the markets are world-wide, and the profits from 
the manufacturer are a prime factor in the cost of fur- 
nace coke. 


The Still Type of Recovery Plant 


A description is given below of a complete plant ac 
cording to the system of Messrs. Carl Still, of Reckling- 
hausen, Germany, the principal of that’firm having de- 
voted many years to the improvement and simplification of 
benzol recovery and rectification plant. Probably over 90 
per cent. of the benzol plant in connection with coke ovens 
in Germany have been erected by this firm. 

The ammonia-freed and cooled coke oven gases from 
the pressure main A, Fig. 1, ascend two of the oil scrub- 
bers B in series. These scrubbers are provided internally 
with specially shaped and arranged wooden hurdles to in- 
sure the uniform distribution of the oil, fed from a number 


Plant of Gewerkschaft Kiénig Ludwig, Recklinghausen, Ger- 
‘oke Plant Consists of 340 Ovens. 
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ot sealed sprays situated in the top of the shell. The most 
intimate contact between gases and oil is’ a peremptory 
condition of operation, if the best results are to be at- 
tained. The oil flows in counter stream to the gases, and, 
if the scrubbers be worked in series, the partly enriched oil 
from the first scrubber is pumped to the second scrubber. 
The unsaturated and partly saturated oil is stored in the 
tanks C and is pumped to the scrubbers by belt-driven 
plunger pumps D, regulated by a by-pass. Usually one 
pump is provided for each scrubber, with a reserve cap- 
able of feeding any of the scrubbers. The saturated and 
rich oil from the scrubbers gravitates to the storage tank 
E. The separation of the oil and benzol is effected in the 
primary separating column F. This column is served by 
the pump G, which draws the rich oil from the storage 
tank E and forces it through the hot-oil coolers K, and a 
worm situated in the condenser H, the object being the 
abstraction of the useful heat from the hot oil flowing 
from the separating column, and the distillates. The rich 
oil is then forced through the pre-heaters I, provided with 
steam-heated worms, which bring it to the proper tem- 
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is in practically continuous circulation through scru 
separating column, and coolers. 

The product at this stage consists of crude benzo|. <: 
per cent. to 60 per cent. distilling over at 120 deg. C. ac. 
cording to the hydrocarbons of the benzene series con- 
tained in the oven gases. From the storage tank J, the 
crude benzol is pumped to the primary still M. This stij 
is fitted with a special column and dephlegmator, a: 
heated by direct and indirect steam controlled by valves 
capable of extremely fine regulation. The controlling jn- 
struments of this still are so arranged that an ordinarn 
workman can regulate the working, which divides the 
crude product into the desired number of fractions for 
producing pure 90 per cent. toluol, xylol, and solvent and 
heavy naphtha. Any heavier products, such as naphthalene 
and creosote oil, gravitate from the stil on the conclusion 
of the distillation to separating pans L, amd are there re- 
covered in marketable form. The fractions are condensed 
in the condenser N, fitted with water separators, each frac 
tion flowing to separate storage tanks fof tmwashed prod- 
ucts, O. The unwashed products are pumped separately to 
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Fig. 4.—Interior View Showing Stills, Separating Column and Washer at Zeche Werne, Germany. 


perature for separation prior to entering the separating 
column F. Special arrangements are provided for the 
prevention of the frothing over of the heated rich oil in 
the heaters, which forms a distinctive feature of the ap- 
paratus, permitting continuous operation of the separating 
column. The heated rich oil flows in a downward direc- 
tion through the separating column, where it is subjected 
to the action of live steam, finally effecting the separation 
of benzol and oil. The benzol vapors and steam issue 
from the top of the column, and are condensed in the 
condenser H, the lower portion of which is arranged as 
a separator for water and benzol. The crude benzol flows 
to the storage tank J, and the condensed water is returned 
—if needed—to the water storage tank. The now un- 
saturated oil passes from the separating column to the oil 
coolers K, a part of its useful heat being employed for 
raising the temperature of the rich oil, and eventually re- 
turns to the storage tank C. It will be noted that the oil 


the washer P. This washer consists of a cylindrical ves- 
sel constructed of acid-proof material, fitted with a central 
agitator. The.-washing process has for its object the re- 
moval of impurities, the nature of which it is not proposed 
to describe here. First, the benzol product is treated with 
strong sulphuric acid, admitted to the washer from a spe- 
cial measuring tank fed from the acid storage tank. The 
acid is removed, and the product then treated with water, 
and afterward with a solution of caustic soda, to remove 
all traces of acid. For the removal of acid, water, oF 
caustic solution, a separator is fitted underneath the 
washer, in order that any slight quantities of benzol or 
benzol product escaping with these purifying agents may 
be recovered and returned. A large storage tank is pro- 
vided for the?washed products, so that a sufficient quantity 
may be stored to fully charge the still, which may be 
working while the washing is proceeding. 
From this storage tank, the final still R is charged with 
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the product to be rectified. This still is similar to the 
primary still M, but the dephlegmator is of a special de- 
scription for producing extremely fine fractions to insure 
compliance with the most exacting requirements of con- 
sumers. The heating arrangements are also similar to the 
primary still, the same fine steam regulation being a fea- 
ture for efficiently controlling the distillation. Here again, 
no special skill is necessary, owing to the simplicity of 
control. The condensates are condensed in the condensor 
S. At this stage a tank, divided into a number of com- 
partments, is provided for the preliminary reception of 
the finished products. This provides a means of effecting. 
any corrections prior to passing the rectified and finished 
products to their respective storage tanks. 

The washing acid is not wasted in the Still system. Af- 
ter leaving the washer, the tarry acid flows to acid-proof 
vessels, where it is regenerated and any solid products re- 
moved. It is then quite fit for use in the ammonia house, 
and has no deleterious action upon the salt; indeed, its 
addition to the acid in the saturator is attended with bene- 
ficial results. Thus a nuisance is avoided and a source of 
profit created. 

The consumption of steam in the entire plant is ex- 
tremely low, owing to the inclusion of every available 
means for utilizing the waste heat in the distillates and 
hot oils. The power required to drive the belt-driven 
pumps is aproximately 15 hp. for a plant having a capacity 
equal to the gases from 150 ovens. It is usual to ship the 
bulk of the finished products in galvanized drums, each 
holding about 100 gal. 

There are many patented and entirely novel features 
in the installation, to which prominence may not be given 
in this description. But the combined effect is to enable 
the whole to be controlled without trained chemists, with 
the minimum of labor, steam and power, and yet to pro- 
duce products complying with the more arbitrary trade 
requirements, thus insuring a ready market. In Figs, 2, 3 
and 4 are given exterior and interior views of typical 
plants of the Still system. 


[The Market for Benzol Products 


Naturally, the market outlook for the various products 
is a matter for consideration. Fortunately an assured 
future for the finished products may be predicted. But 
as regards “crude” the maker possesses hardly one tithe of 
the channels for disposing of his product compared with 
the manufacturer of pure, washed nineties, toluol, xylol, 
solvent, and heavy naphtha. Some time ago attempts 
were made to introduce “crude” as a motor spifit. It 
can hardly be said to have proved a success. Containing 
many impurities chemically inert, its vaporization at ordi- 
nary temperatures was attended with difficulties, the de- 
position of carbonaceous residues on the working parts of 
the motor was a constant trouble, and the higher efficiency 
expected by increased thermal value volume for volume 
with petrol was hardly ever attained in practice. Now, 
with a properly constructed and arranged rectifying plant, 
the production of a motor spirit suitable for any tempera- 
ture is possible, the constitutents of which may be changed 
at will for abnormal circumstances. To enumerate the 
various pure commercial products obtained from crude 
benzol: 

Pure Benzol.—This product is largely used in the manu- 
facture of aniline dyes, and is the base of a numerous ar- 
ray of such products. It is also used as a solvent and in 
the production of very fine varnishes. 

Ninety per cent. Benzol.—The prefix “go per cent.” is 
used to denote the fact that 90 per cent. will distill over at 
a temperature of 100 deg. C. This product, likewise, is 
largely consumed by dye manufacturers, but its principal 
use would not appear to be as a motor spirit, for use in 
internal combustion engines. As the principal component 
of crude benzol, the increasing demand in this direction is 
ne of the most favorable and promising features. Used 
almost exclusively in Germany, and as the preponderating 

onstitutent of motor spirits in France, and other coun- 
tries, it has found favor in Great Britain, and is likely to 


be in still further demand. Tests made by the writer - 


with a specially prepared quality of benzol fully proved 
its superior efficiency as compared with petrol. These 
tests were carried out on a 40-b.h.p. four-cylinder water- 
cooled motor, fitted ‘with standard apparatus for determin- 
ing the power developed. The conclusion was, that by 
adopting proper means for carbureting the air, quite 20 
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per cent. less benzol was used than 0.740 petrol for a given 
output. These tests were further proved by practical road 
tests. Other uses are as a solvent, for gas enrichment, 
dry cleaning, etc: 

Toluol—This product, again, enters largely into the 
manufacture of aniline dyes, and is used in the prepara- 
tion of explosives. The percentage in crude benzol 
varies, but the demand easily absorbs the quantities pro- 
duced. 

Xylol, Solvent and Heavy Naphtha.—These products 
may be considered together. They form a relatively small 
quota of the products from crude benzol, nevertheless the 
demand for these articles is easily sufficient for the make. 
Xylol and solvent naphtha are extensively used as sol- 
vents in the rubber industry, while among the uses for 
heavy naphtha is that of an illuminant, and for eariching 
certain gases. 

The above brief descriptions do not pretend to denote 
all the uses to which the refined products from crude 
benzol may be put. There are a variety of other uses, 
and these are being periodically augmented. It suffices to 
show that the ability to dispose of the finished articles at 
remunerative prices is a real factor in the situation. 

It may be argued that increased production abroad will 
eurtail the Continental demand. This is hardly a market 
view. During the last nine months, with an increasing 
output, prices have consistently hardened, excluding sol 
vent naphtha, which already commands a fair valuation. 

As an economic factor in the production of furnace 
coke, the recovery and rectification of benzol plays an 
important part. Probably this phase of the situation ap- 
peals to the owners of coke ovens, Although no hard and 
fast net result per ton of coke made can be stated, owing 
to the differing content in the gases from various coals, 
from 25 cents to 35 cents per ton of coke made can be 
achieved, after providing for all outggings of the usual 
character, so the subject from the financial side is worthy 
of attention. But to insure these results it may be reite- 
rated that the plant of whatever system must be of a 
proven and practical description, capable of easy control 
with the minimum of labor. These are, and have been, 
the essential requirements for plants in connection with 
coke ovens; They will remain in force. 


Results of Tests 


The following results represent a number of tests at 
the New Barncepeth Collieries, which were recently car- 
ried out with the Still benzol plant in order to prove the 
guarantees given by the contractor. The results attained 
far exceeded the guarantees given: 


(1) Pure Benol Distillation, 
Charge of the still: 10.535 Kg. crude benzol. 
Result: 6,130 kg. pure benzol—58.1 per cent. pe 
Test of quality: vithin 0.50 deg. C., 90 per cent. distilled over. 
Within 0.70 deg. C. r cent. distilled over. 
(2) Pure Benzol Distt ation. 
Charge of the still: 10,377 kg. crude benzol. 
Result: 7,823 kg. pure ‘benzol—75.3 per cent. ca 
Test of quality. ithin 0.30 deg. C., 90 per cent. distilled over 
Within 0.60 deg. C., 95 per cent. distilled over. 
(3) Pure Benzol Distillation. 
Char of the still: 10,046 kg. crude benzol. 
Result: 6,781 kg. re benzol—67. ‘ per cent. ; 
Test of ality ‘Within 0.40 én, 90 per cent. distilled over. 
Within 0. s¢ deg. C., 95 per cent istilied over. 
(4) Pure Benzol Distillation. 
Charge of. a oe sy 8 414 ones benzol. 
Resu t 5 zol— per cent. 
Test o juality : Within 0.45 deg. C.. 90 per cent. distilled over. 
Within O68 deg. per cent. distilled over. 
(5) Pure Benzol Dietiitation, ; 
Charge of the guilt: 10,297 + oe benzol. 


Result:: 8,122 kg. pure benzol—78.8 per cent. ; 
Test a uality: <Within 0.50 deg. C., 90 per cent. distilled over 
Within 0.70 deg. 95 per cent. distilled over. 


(1) Pure Toluol Distillation 

Charge of the still: 22,571 kg. 

Result: 10,208 Misie sleet per cent. a 

Test of quality: Within 0.35 deg. 90 per cent. distilled over, 
Within 0.50 deg 95 per cent. ‘etilied over. 
(2) Pure Tolusl Flestiteahea’ 

Charge of the still: 10,911 kg. 

Result: 8,184 kg. pure toluol—75 per cent. we 

Test of quality: Within 0.65 deg. C,, 90 per cent. distilled over. 
Within 0.70 deg. C., 95 per cent. distilled over. 


a 


The “darkest before the dawn” period is what Frank- 
lin W. Hobbs, Brookline, Mass., president of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers, regards the 
present time to be. “Such depression never has,” said he, 
in his presidential address before the association, Sep- 
tember 27, at Manchester, Vt., “and I believe never can 
long continue in our country. We now need a cessation 
of agitation, and then confidence will be restored and 
business resumed in normal proportions.” 








Matthews Boltless Guy Clamp 


A new type of clamp for guy strands in which all bolts 

‘ have been eliminated was recently patented by Claude L. 

rt Matthews and is being manufactured by W. N. Matthews 

‘- 7 & Bro., 219 North Second street, St. Louis, Mo. These 





Baby 


Boltless Clamp. Fig 


Iwo Types of Boltless Guy Clamps Made by W. N. Matthews & Bro., St. Louis, Mo. 


clamps have been designed to do away with the use of 
two or more bolts, the compression of which was formerly 
relied upon to resist the strain put upon the guy strand. 
Among the advantages claimed for this clamp are ability 
to resist the strain put upon it, quicker application on 
account of the absence of the bolts and the elimination of 
the possibility of the strand jumping out when the clamp 
is drawn up to the pole on account of the spread caused 
by the angle. Two sizes known as the Baby and the 
Giant boltless guy clamps are made, the two being illus- 
trated in Figs. 1 and 3, respectively, while Fig. 2 shows 
both types of clamps in use. 

The Baby clamp will fit guy strands and messenger 
wires from % to 5/16 in. inclusive. It is designed prin- 
cipally for trolley span wires and all other guying where 
% and 5/16 in. strands are used. In installing these 
clamps it is simply necessary to slip the sleeve over the 
end of the strand before passing the latter around the 
pole or anchor. The end of the wire is put through the 
clamp again after taking the wrap around the pole or the 
loop through the anchor eye and the wedge is then driven 
toward the pole or the anchor. The clamp can also be 
used for taking slack out of the line. This can be easily 
and quickly done by first striking the wedge a light blow 








Fig. 1—Beginning. 
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2.—The Two Types of Clamp in Use. Fig. 





Fig. 2.—Middle, 
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with a hammer and then the sleeve alternately until a 
the slack is out. When this has been done approximatel) 
six hard blows on the wedge with the hammer will set th. 
clamp so tight that no further attention will be neéded 
The Giant clamp shown in Fig. 3 is designed for heay 
strain work and will fit guy strand or messenger wi: 





3.—The Giant 


Boltless Clamp 


from 5/16 to 7/16 in. in diameter inclusive This clamp, it 
is said, will take the place of two and in some cases 
three three-bolt clamps or Crosby clips, and it can be 
applied in approximately one-tenth the time that is neces- 
sary for putting on a three-bolt clamp. 





The Stockbridge Crank Motion 


Details of a Two-Piece Mechanism for Shapers 


The details of the two-piece crank motion of the 
shaper of the Stockbridge Machine Company, Worcester, 
Mass., have been recently made public. The three posi- 
tions of the crank at the beginning, middle and end of the 
cutting stroke are illustrated in Figs. 1, 2 and 3 respec- 
tively, while Fig. 4 shows the relations of the cutting 
stroke to the quick return together with the gear and 
eccentric travels and the velocity curve as computed with 
a 24-in. machine at the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
The straight section of the cutve at the left is the cut 
and the loop-like curve the return. 

Referring to Fig. 1, the eccentric C is mounted on and 














Fig. 3.—End. 


The Positions Assumed During the Cutting Stroke by the New Two-Piece Crank Motion Patented by the Stockbridge Machine Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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stened to the hub of the main bearing D, which is bolted 
the column. The eccentric ring E revolves on the ec- 
tric which does not move. The gear F revulves on its 
hub and transmits power to the eccentric ring 
igh the eccentric ring gear block A, while the ring 
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mum which is retained to the end of the stroke where it 
drops away gradually just before reversing. The ratio 
on return is 3 to 1 on the full length stroke, 13 to 5 on the 
three-quarter stroke, 16 to 6 on the half stroke and 31 to 
14 on the quarter stroke. This last ratio which is excep- 





Gear 
“2% fy 


Center of 


Fig. 4.—The Velocity Curve. 


ismits power to the crank G, through the eccentric 
ring crank block B. The gear rotates at a constant speed, 
ind this fact should be borne in mind in the following ex- 
lanation of the operation of the crank motion. 

In Fig. 1 the ram is about to start on the cutting stroke, 
while in Fig. 2 it has reached the center point. It will 

noticed by comparing these two engravings that the 

ker arm H is in an upright position which means that 
the ram has traveled one-half of the length of the cutting 
stroke. During this time the eccentric block A has traveled 
about 135 deg. It will be noticed that the eccentric ring 
rank block B which is diametrically opposite to the ec- 
entric ring gear block A and connected to it by the eccen- 
tric ring E has also traveled an equal are of its circle, 
ind is now in a vertical position. This block, and the 
rank pin block I are always in the same relative posi- 
tion; that is the position of ‘the rocker arm can always 
be determined by the position of the eccentric ring crank 
block or vice versa. Comparing Figs. 2 and 3 it will be 
noticed that the eccentric ring gear block A has moved 
approximately 135 deg. from its position in Fig. 2 and 
ccupies the position corresponding to the ram at the end 
' the cutting stroke. This makes the total travel of the 
block 270 deg. during the cutting stroke while the remain- 
ing are of the circle brings the block back to its original 
position, 

The number of teeth in the arc which the eccentric 
lock travels to return the ram is to the whole number of 
teeth in the gear, which is 96, as 3.27 is to 1. This ratio 
represents the actual quick return for the 24-26 in. shaper 
and with other sizes the ratio varies from between 3 and 

‘o 1. In this way either a proportionately heavier cut 

in be taken or a relatively smaller amount of power con- 
umed in taking the same cut. 

Referring to Fig. 4 the circle which the eccentric ring 
‘ock makes in traveling around with the gear has a 

lius that varies constantly from the center of the gear. 

lis varying distance compensates for the varying speeds 

‘the regular crank shaper ram and gives to this tool an 

1 cutting speed throughout the entire length of cut. 

speed is gradually accelerated and reaches. a maxi- 


tionally high is maintained it is stated down to a stroke 
I in. long. 

A test recently made at the Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute on the regular and the Stockbridge crank motions 
showed that 4.69 and 3.76 hp. were required by the two 
motions for taking a cut % in. deep and 12 in. long. 

(a 


Record in Building Rolling Mill Equipment 


The Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., which 
some time ago made an enviable record in building a large 
Corliss engine for rolling mill work in the short time of 
30 days from the receipt of the order, has established a 
new record by building complete from the raw material to 
the finished product, in 24 days, one 32 x 48-in. simple 
Corliss engine, weighing 176,000 lb., and one 22-in. three- 
high puddle mill, weighing 195,000 Ib., for the Sellers Mfg. 
Company, Chicago, Ill. There was absolutely no stock 
material on hand for the order, and the entire equip- 
ment was cast, forged, machined, erected complete and 
shipped in 24 days from the date the order was signed. 
This order was taken for delivery in 30 days, the principal 
competition in getting the order being the time of de- 
livery. The engine is designed for heavy service, being 
direct connected to a mill built for rolling busheled iron 
for the Sellers Mfg. Company from a patented rotary 
busheling furnace, and it is arranged so that it can be 
changed to a 24-in. mill by changing the pitch of the 
pinions. The equipment also consists of a full:complement 
of rolls and guides. The expedition with which this work 
was handled illustrates the facilities of the Mesta Machine 
Company for building rolling mill machinery and heavy 


to put an order through its shops in regular routine. 
(2 HO 


The Mascot Stove Mfg. Company, Dalton, 
November 2 will sell to the highest bidder its 
eqiipment. The capacity of the plant is 250 
week. The company states that satisfactory reasons 
be given for selling. 
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Yard Installation of Cleveland Cranes 


How Raw and Finished Materials Are Handled 
at the New Gary Plant of the 
American Bridge Company 


The handling of material throughout the recently com- 
pleted works of the American Bridge Company at Gary, 
Ind., is a somewhat interesting matter. A complete sys- 
tem of electric traveling cranes built by the Cleveland 
Crene & Engineering Conipany, Wickliffe, Ohio, has. been 
installed. Before describing the installation a brief state- 





Fig. 1.—Six 10-Ton Cranes Installed in the Receiving Yard of the 


ment of the arrangement of the buildings, yards, etc., will 
assist in making the description clear. There are two 
main buildings 7oo ft. long and 300 ft. wide which are 
parallel and run north and south, the shipping yard being 
at the former end and the receiving yard at the latter. 
The transfer bay, which is one of the most important 
parts of the plant, is located between the two main shops 
and connects them at their central points. The width of 
this bay is approximately. 100 ft. and ample floor space 
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American 
Engineering Company, Wickliffe, Ohio. 
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for storage and a convenient means of communi 
between the shops is afforded by the bay. Fig. 1 s 
the crane installation in the receiving yard, while a 
tion of the crane installation in the shipping yard is ¢ 
in Fig. 2. 

Electric driven cranes are employed for handling 
tically all the material in the plant. The receiving 
at the southern end of the property is 750 ft. long an 
ft. wide. Three parallel runways each having two tr 
ing cranes of 1I0-tons capacity span this yard. Th: 
rangement of these cranes and runways is clearly sh 
in Fig. 1. Each of the cranes has a 90-ft. span and js 
equipped with two 5-ton hoists. Material is conveyed 


Bridge Company’s Gary Plant by the Cleveland Crane & 


rectly from the railroad tracks which run on both sides 
and through the center of the property to large wooden 


skids. 





The shipping yard, Fig. 2, which is at the opposite end 
of the plant is a trifle smaller than the receiving yard 
This yard is served by four 30-ton cranes operating on 
8o-ft. runways and there is also a shorter runway in front 
of the forge and machine shops which supports a 30-ton 


crane of 80-ft. span. As will be noticed from the engrav- 





Fig. 2.—Some of the Cranes Employed for Handling Material in the Shipping Yard. 
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» this yard is provided with I-beam skids with concrete 
[here are a number of other cranes installed through- 
the plant in the rivet shop, the punch and shearing 
artment, the finishing department, and the forge and 
hine shops. The installation in the rivet shop con- 
ts of a 10-ton crane having a 4o-ft. span. A large re- 
tacle is mounted on this crane and when it is filled 
th rivets the load is moved to the proper storage bin and 
harged. In the punch and shearing department gantry 
ines on 12-ft. tracks span the hydraulic riveters, those 
rving the 100-ton riveters having a capacity of 40 tons 
ile those handling the output of 60-ton riveters have 
15-tons capacity. One of the special features of the 
ine installation is the use of a 10-ton 40-ft. span travel- 
crane which is intended to move machinery and a 
--ton 60-ft. traveling crane has been installed in the forge 
1p to take the place of the old type hand hoists. A 25- 
ton crane with a 60-ft. span serves the main bay of the 
ichine shop. Working in co-operation with this large 
rane are 2-ton revolving traveling jib cranes which serve 
the machine tools. These are the only cranes in the plant 
which were not supplied by the Cleveland Crane & Engi- 
neering Company, and they were designed and built by 
the American Bridge Company itself. 

[he system of assembling hoists employed in the plant 
is worthy of special mention. These hoists operate on 
parallel 20-ft. runways which extend not only through 
the shops but also serve the transfer bay. The tracks for 
these hoists are located so closely that loads can reach any 
part of the shop or bay and a hoist can be transferred 
from one runway to another. In the northern end of the 
building there are two 40-ton 40-ft. span traveling cranes 
while the side bays are served by two 10-ton cranes having 
the same span. As an auxiliary to the crane system there 
s an industrial railway system of 3-ft. gauge extending 
throughout the entire plant. In designing this system all 
grades were carefully provided for and in the important 
lepartments there are four tracks. 

a 


The Storle Brass Globe Valve 


The Scully Steel & Iron Company, Chicago, IIl., has re- 
ently placed on the market a new extra heavy globe valve 
ich is known as the Storle brass globe valve. This valve 
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|.—Exterior of the Storle Brass Globe Valve Made by the 
Scully Iron & Steel Company, Chicago, I! 


recommended for steam, water, oil or other liquids and 
\cting service conditions, and it is said to be operated 
re easily than the .ordinary type of globe valve. An 
‘erior view of the valve is given in Fig. 1, while Fig. 2 
‘ sectional view showing details of its construction. 
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Referring to Fig. 2 the taper plug and the two seats a 
and 6 are used in place of the single seat and disk of 
the old type of valve, and give an almost balanced 





Fig. 2.—Sectional View of the Valve. 


valve which is easily operated under pressure. The ports 
d in the bottom of the plug allow the pressure to get to 
the upper seat and counteract the pressure of the lower 
seat, the difference between the areas of the two seats being 
very slight. The stem is short, which enables the valve to 
be used in places where a long stem would interfere with 
surrounding piping. The hand wheel is removable and 
the valve can be conveniently packed when closed and hot. 
This packing can be done when the valve is, wide open, 
as the two seats c meet and cut off the pressure in the 
stuffing box, which is made large enough to use %-in. 
stem packing without cramping it. The inlet is apparently 
opposite .to that of any other valve and has an obstruc- 
tion bar e to prevent scale from hitting the opposite side 
of seat b with full force. 


a Oe 


Russian Iron and Steel Output in 1910—The pro- 
duction of pig iron in Russia in 1910, as shown by re- 
cently published statistics, was 2,982,885 gross tons, as 
against 2,817,341 tons in 1909. The amount of steelmaking 
pig iron was 1,885,487 tons in 1910 against 1,768,306 tons in 
1909. The total production of steel ingots was 3,470,153 
tons in 1910; in 1909 it was 3,071,302 tons. The total of 
open hearth ingots was 2,835,872 tons in 1910 and 2,380,- 
6&9 tons in 1909. The rail output was 482,224 tons in 1910 
and 467,566 tons in 1909. Rail production is almost entirely 
confined to the South and the Ural districts. The produc- 
tion of merchant bars last year was 1,018,514 tons; of 
beams, 190,099 tons; of plates and sheets, 332,224 tons, 
and of roofing sheets, 368,386 tons. The increase in the 
five forms of finished material specified above was 300,000 
tons over the production in 1909. 


POH 


Italy’s Iron and Steel Production.—The statistics of 
iron and steel production in Italy in 1910, as given by La 
Metallargia Italiana, show the following totals, with com- 
parisons with 1909: Iron ore, 551,259 metric tons, an in- 
crease of 46,164 tons; manganese ore, 4200 tons, a decrease 
of 500 tons; pig iron and blast furnace castings, 353,239 


tons, an increase of 145,439 tons; steel rails, 121,370 
tons, a decrease of 1920 tons. 
a 


The Lewis Institute of Chicago has issued a schedule 
of continuation courses which will be given evenings and 
Saturdays, beginning October 9. The schedule includes 
engineering, chemistry, physics, mathematics, drawing, 
languages and household arts. The mechanic arts series 
includes mechanical and architectural drawing, 
drawing, machine design, lathe an¢. milling machine work, 
tool and die making, pattern making, foundry and forge 
work. The tuition is $5 per term of 10 weeks, with $5 
extra when including laboratory or shop work. 
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The Worthington High Duty Pumping Engine 


Details of an Interesting Design Installed at Providence 


BY WILLIAM SCHWANHAUSSER, NEW YORK city* 


On July 2, 1909, the city of Providence, R. L., issued 
specifications for furnishing and erecting complete at the 
city’s water works high service pumping station, desig- 
nated as Hope Station, a 10,000,000-gal. pumping engine to 
take the place of the Nagle pumping engine which the city 
had decided to remove. The new engine was to be oper- 
ated with a steam pressure of 150 lb. against a discharge 
pressure of 65 to 75 lb. with a variable suction pressure 
from minus 10 lb. to plus 15 lb. The contractor was to 
guarantee under these conditions, absolute safety and no 
injury resulting from quick change of water pressure 
either in suction or discharge lines caused by a sudden 
closing of a gate or hydrant or a break in the mains. 


rangement in which the plunger rod extends througl the 
main crosshead into the high-pressure cylinder, carrying 
the high-pressure piston only. The low-pressure piston 
is connected to the main crosshead by two side rods 
which have the high and the low pressure cylinders between 
them. The low-pressure and the intermediate-pressure pis. 
tons are joined by a central piston rod, an arrangement 
which insures quick and easy access to each of the pistons 
by removing their respective cylinder heads without dis- 
turbing any other part of the engine. Both steam ends 
are connected to the water ends by heavy cast-iron hous- 
ings, which have slides for the crossheads and journals 
for the oscillating cylinders of the high-duty attachment. 





Fig. 1—The New High-Duty Pumping Engine Built for the City of Providence by Henry R. Worthington, New York City. 


The bids were received on July 27, 1909, and on Sep- 
tember 8, 1909, the city of Providence contracted with 
Henry R. Worthington for one Worthington horizontal 
high-duty triple-expansion pumping. engine of a capacity 
of 10,000,000 gal. of water for 24 hr. against a maxmium 
total head not exceeding 85 lb. per square inch and a 
minuimum of 50 lb. per square inch. The engine was 
erected in the spring of 1910, and put into service in 
the summer of that year and has been in daily service ever 
since. A view of the engine is given in Fig. 1, and Fig 2 
shows details of that portion of the mechanism which is 
employed instead of a flywheel. 

As will be apparent from an examination of Fig. 1, 
the engine combines many features evolved for various 
earlier designs of the builder. The engine is of the duplex 
direct-acting self-contained triple-expansion high-duty 
type with three steam cylinders for each side arranged in 
tandem, each set of cylinders being directly connected to 
one double-acting water plunger by a special three-rod ar- 


*Chief Engineer, International Steant Pump Company. 


Each of the steam cylinders has two admission valves on 
the top and two exhaust valves on the bottom, all of a 
modified Corliss type which is applicable to direct-acting 
pumps. The admission valves are provided with a quick- 
acting non-release auxiliary cut-off gear which is inter- 
posed between the wrist plate and the valve spindle cranks 
The admission valves of each cylinder are thus connected 
to a four-arm crank fulcrumed on the wrist plate and re- 
ceiving motion also from the crosshead on its own side 0! 
the engine, while the wrist plate of the main valve gear 's 
moved from the crosshead on the opposite side in the ordi- 
nary manner of the duplex valve gear. The exhaust valves 
are operated directly from the wrist plate of the main 
valve gear as is shown in Fig. 1. 


Details of the Engine 


The high-duty attachment is of the standard design, 
each side of the engine having two oscillating cylinders the 
trunnions of which are carried in the bearings of the 
housings and containing plungers attached to the main 
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View of the Mechanism, Showing the Oscillating 


A Partia 
Cylindéts Which Take the Place of a Flywheel. 


sshead. These cylinders are under constant pressure 

eived from the discharge main of the engine and this 
ressure is increased to the required amount by an inter- 

sed differential accumulator. The effect of these plung- 
rs is to resist the advance of the piston rod at the begin- 
ing of the stroke and assist it at the end. By thus alter- 
nately absorbing and exerting power, due to the different 
ingle through which the force is applied in relation to 
the motion of the water plungers, these compensating 
ylinders perform the function of a flywheel, and what is 
nost important, the power they exert increases in almost 
exact ratio with the decrease of the power of the ex- 
panding steam. This arrangement is clearly illustrated in 
Fig. 2, 

To eliminate the possibility of the engine short-strok- 
ing under variable load, a stroke-adjusting device of re- 
ent development is attached which automatically main- 
tains a practically constant stroke of the engine. This de- 
vice is sO arranged as to change the back pressure of the 
accumulator whereby the compensating cylinder load is 
orrespondingly increased or decreased as may be required, 
for the lengthening or the shortening of the stroke of the 
engine, 

lhe pump ends are of the sectional plunger and ring 
type with suction and discharge chambers solidly bolted 

the pump barrels. The latter are provided with hori- 

ntal valve decks containing multiple water valves of 
small diameter but sufficient area to insure quiet opera- 
tion 

[he condenser through which passes all of the water 

mped by the engine is of the surface type and is placed 

the main discharge line resting on. the floor of the en- 
room 


he air pump is independent and of the crank and fly- 
heel type. It is located in the basement of the station 
| receives its steam supply from the main steam pipe 
| exhausts into an auxiliary feed water heater located 
the boiler room through which the feed water, after 
ng passed through the main exhaust heater, is fed to the 
ers by an independent feed pump. 
ihe engine is equipped with two high-pressure steam 
nders each 16 in. in diameter, two intermediate steam 
ders each 25 in. in diameter, two low-pressure steam 
nders each 46 in. in diameter and two double-acting 
ter plungers each 24 in. in diameter, all having a 
ion stroke of 24 in. 
he design represents the latest practice in pumping 
zines of this type. The results obtained at the official 
ls are given in the accompanying table which was 
en from the city engineer’s report. 
[he contract with the city of Providence specified that 
n pumping at the rate of 10,000,000 U. S. gal. for 24 
based on plunger displacement against an average 
‘er pressure of 65 Ib., the engine shall perform a duty 
35,000,000 foot-pounds per 1000 Ib. of dry steam, and 
n pumping at the rate of 7,000,000 U. S. gal. for 24 
against the aboye water pressure, it shall perform a 
of 120,000,000 foot-pounds for every 1000 Ib. of dry 
‘m consumed, the duty to be computed upon the differ- 
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ence of the heat units in the steam at the throttle and 
in the feed water returned to the boilers. 


Test Results 


The official duty trials were made on September .1 
and 2, 1910, the city of Providence being represented by 
Otis F. Clapp, city engineer, and Henry R. Worthing- 
ton by Noble C. Butler, Jr., of its engineering staff. The 
principal data and results of these trials are as follows: 


EN eh Sardinian Cea eh onsicn <cetee 1 2 3 
cee ae artes, 1996.05 .06.5006058 Sept. 1 Sept. 2 Sept. 2 
NOIRE cd kin 6 ane 06 6600 seh 6 3 4 
Steam pressure, Ib. per sq. in...... 151.4 151.2 151.9 
Vacuum, in. mercury........... te 27.45 27.67 27.75 
Barometer, in. mercury.......... 29.94 30.02 30.00 
Discharge pressure, lb. per sq, in... 73.14 79.94 73.64 
Suction pressure, lb. per sq. in.... §.13 5.70 6.37 
Distance between gauges, ft.... 1.310 1.258 1.268 
Distance between gauges. ib. per sq 

tT Sa iah aed ee phe we v0 06600 init 0.57 0.54 0.55 
Total pressure pumped against, Ib 

ET Rd vias BAe V0 6.005 § Sh.0'6 5.00 67.54 73.70 66,72 
Average stroke of engine, in..... 24.75 24.68 24.77 
Revolutions of engine.............14,175. 4,899, 6,178. 
Speed, r.p.m........ ahaa 8 a 39.38 27.22 25.74 
Piston speed, ft. per min........... 162.4 112.0 106.3 
Water pumped, million gal... . ¥ 2.713 0.935 1.183 
Capacity, rate per 24 hr., million gal 10.85 7.48 7.10 
Total steam used, lb. ee 25,422. 9,832. 11,475. 
Moisture in steam, pér cent......... 1.71 2.38 2.38 
Total dry steam used, Ib...........24,987. 9,598. 11,202. 
Duty per 1000 Ib. steam used, million 

RRR SE ae Sy 138.6 135.0 132.6 
Duty per 1000 Ib. dry steam, million 

haw ms geaes Sows KetshesA Saae 141.0 138.3 135.8 
Water horsepower........ ia 296.7 23.5 192.0 
Dry steam per water horsepower pet 

ial okt bak seen bee ek cas 14.04 14.31 14.59 


As may be seen from the above table, the engine was 
subjected in‘ tests Nos. 1 and 3 to conditions approximating 
those called for in the contract. Under full load the 
duty exceeded the guarantee by 4.5 per cent., while under 
the reduced capacity the guarantee was exceeded by 
12.5 per cent. The additional credit for heat returned to 
the boilers as provided for in the contract is not included 
in the above figures. With this allowance, however, the 
engine is credited with a duty of 149.5 ‘million foot- 
pounds per 1000 lb. of dry steam when operating under 
full load and with a duty of 142 million foot-pounds 
per 1000 Ib. of dry steam when delivering 7,000,000 gal. 
for 24 hr. exceeding the guarantee by 10.5 and 18 per 
cent respectively. Test No. 2 represents the results when 
pumping directly into the open high service. The Fruit 
Hill reservoir (high service) receiving the surplus and 
suction being taken from the Hope reservoir on the low 
service. The conditions are those met in their daily 
service. 

To demonstrate how the engine would operate under 
the various conditions encountered in actual service at 
this station, additional trials were made by pumping into 
the open as well as the closed high service, Fruit Hill 
reservoir being shut off, with suction taken from the 
Hope reservoir and again with suction from the street 
mains." 

Last, but not least, the city made a test in conjunc- 
tion with the fire department to ascertain how the engine 
would act in case of a fire. While pumping both into the 
open and closed service, a number of streams from street 
hydrants were suddenly opened and this very severe con- 
dition was safely met by the engine. During the latter 
trials, the engine was operated at capacities varying 
from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 gal. per 24 hr. and under 
these capacities was subjected to fluctuations in suction 
pressure of from minus 8 Ib. to plus 6 Ib. and delivery 
pressures of from plus 40 to 90 Ib. 


++ 


The Lake Superior Iron & Chemical Company will 
hold a stockholders’ meeting October 14, when a vote will 
be taken on making an issue ‘of $1,000,000 in 6 per cent. 
five-year notes, to be secured by a pledge of an issue of 
$1,500,000 second mortgage ten-year 6 per cent. bonds 
also to be authorized at the meeting and to be secured by 
a lien on the property subject only to the lien of the first 
mortgage of July 1, 1910. The notes are to be sold at not 
less than 92% per cent. and interest. 





The Humphrey Machine Company, Keene, N. H., found 
its business increasing in the past year, and is now adding 
a new core room to its foundry in order to give the space 
now occupied in that way to additional molders. The 
company manufactures turbine water wheels, rotary fire 
pumps, automatic clutches and wood working machinery. 
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New Chilled Roll Process 


A Recent Development of the National Roll & 
Foundry Company 
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} Blast chilled rolls are a departure now being intro- 
duced in the Pittsburgh district by the National Roll & 
. 3 Foundry Company, Avonmore, Pa., which is manufac- 
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given in Figs. 2 and 3, respectively. In Fig. 4 the 
tions of the. various parts before being attached 
‘mold are illustrated. 

The process on which Mr. Baird has secured p 


employs an ordinary air blast that cools the roll fas: 


at the same time does not instantly cool the charcoa 
mixture. The time of cooling is absolutely with: 
power of the operator so that the mixture can 

rapidly to get the necessary polish for the face an: 


turing sheet and tin plate rolls under patents granted to have the body cooled gradually to eliminate the casting 
J. B. Baird. This process is one of the most recent de- stresses. Other advantages claimed for this proces 


partures from the old way 
of making chilled rolls and it 
is claimed that not only is a 
perfectly even chill pro- 











are 
simplicity, practicability, an even depth of 
chill and the absence of wave marks on 
the finished sheets, which is one of the ob- 
jections sometimes urged against rolls 


Fig. 1.—A, Group of Rolls. Fig. 2.—The Mold Assembled for Casting. Fig. 3.—View of the Mold Partly Dismantled. 
Views Showing the New Process for Making Chilled Rolls Patented by the National Roll & Foundry Company, Avonmore, Pa. 


duced but a surface is given to a sheet or tin plate roll 


In making rolls by the new air blast process a mold is 


which is practically the same as that given by the warer used which has the blast pipe connected to the chilling 
chilling process without the risk of internal stresses in section of the mold as shown in Fig. 2. This pipe is con- 
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nected at the outer end to a large blower cap- 
able of furnishing the blast for several molds 
at a pressure sufficiently high to enable the op- 
erator to control the cooling effect at will by 
manipulating the gate valve shown where the 
blast enters the mold. <A thermometer is placed 
in the rectangular opening near the top of the chill 
proper to indicate the temperature of the blast at 
the point of egress from the mold. This tempera- 
ture in conjunction with the air pressure being used 
for the blast gives an indication of the speed of the 
cooling operation. 

The chilling section of the mold which is de- 
signed to enable the heat from the body of the roll 
casting contained in it to be radiated quickly is 
shown in Fig. 3. This arrangement produces and 
retains an even depth of chill. and prevents rean- 
nealing of the chilled roll face, but does not, it is 
pointed out, interfere with the elimination of cast- 
ing strains in the body of the roll proper. The 
outer casing shows the circular inlet for the blast 
connection and the spiral grooves in the interior 
throveh which the air must pass before reaching 
the rectangular 
opening through 
which the. air es- 
capes with its bur- 
den of heat into the 
atmosphere. 

Referring to Fig. 
4 which shows the 
position of the var- 
ious parts before 
attachment to the 
mold there is an air 
space, 4, existing 
between the outer 
and inner walls 
through which the 
blast under pres 





4 is” Fig. 4.—Sectional Elevation Showing the Position of the Various Parts Before Attachment to Mold. sure is forced con- 


tinually from 4 


; the metal. Fig. 1 shows a group.of sheet and tin plate blower. The temperature of the iron mold is controlled 


rolls made in this way, while views of theemold assembled at will as the blast is increased or decreased, thus reg¥- 
we for casting a blast chilled roll and partly dismantled arc lating the volume of air that passes through the mold. 
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his is secured by connecting the 10-in. blast pipe to one 
| of the iron mold 6, and exhausting the heat-laden 
- into the atmosphere at the other end of the mold c, 
ie thermometer being placed in the exhaust to show the 
at that is absorbed from the mold by the air blast. 
this way the temperature of the chilling mold is placed 
ssolutely within the power of the operator by varying 
ie amount of blast used. The even depth of chill which 
thus produced is clearly illustrated in Fig. 1 which 
shows a group of sheet and tin plate rolls made by the 
last chilled process. The photograph from which this en- 
vraving was reproduced was taken looking at the sinking 
head end of the roll which is the point where most of the 
inevenness is usually said to occur. 


——_s---o——____—__ 
No International Aluminum Syndicate 


The American Metal Market has the following con- 
erning the plan for an International Aluminum Syndi- 
ate: 

The negotiations which have been proceeding for some 
time past with the object of re-establishing an interna- 
tional aluminum syndicate can now be regarded, as was 
reported at a recent board meeting of the Neuhausen 
\luminum Industry Company, as having entirely miscar- 
ried. As there appears no prospect of an understanding 
vetween the principal European producers being reached 
for some time, the Neuhausen Company proposes to pro- 
ceed with the scheme for the raising of fresh capital, 
which was postponed a little time ago in view of a pos- 
sible resuscitation of the International Syndicate. It is 
intended to make an issue through a Swiss syndicate, 
headed by the Swiss Credit Anstalt and the Swiss Bank 
Verein, of £240,000 in 42% bonds, the proceeds being 
devoted to defraying the cost of erecting new plants and 
extinguishing the bank debt. The company already has 
a loan which was raised to the amount of £240,000 in 
1897 and 1899, but which had been reduced to £206,000 
by the end of rgto. 

The consumption of aluminum in the United States in 
the past six years, as compared with 1900 and 1890 has 
been as follows: 


Pounds. Pounds. 
SID... sseekie eee EE 61,000 ERASE ets 17,211,000 
900 . . s sbieaiew Cae 7,150,000 SC Tae Vode sy eieeee 11,152,000 
0S . . . dcreahie aetna 11,347,000 Se eee 34,210,000 
06. .cssevadeuswene 14,910,000 PEK Gl ci edb wesane ee 47,734,000 


The value of the exports of aluminum and of manu- 
iactures of aluminum of domestic production for the last 
ve years has been as follows: 


1906... « tise os na ecqwnaieeld $364,521 IIOP i ink casaivieteses $567,375 
M sewed neue DENG SEWER 304,938 SRR ee VERGO ev gan 949,215 
Sv evcben s vmieeeee 330,092 


Cloth pinions developed by the General Electric Com- 
any are made of a filler of cotton or similar material 
onfined, at a pressure of several tons to the square inch, 
etween steel shrouds or side plates, the whole structure 
eing held together by means of rivets, or, in case of very 
small pinions, by threaded sleeves. After the teeth are 
ut the cloth filler is impregnated with oil. The teeth are 
ut to the 14% deg. involute system according to Brown 
& Sharpe’s standard. The teeth are stronger, it is as- 
serted, than those of any other type of non-metallic pinion, 
and are sufficiently elastic to allow the meshing teeth to 
ear evenly across the full width of face, thereby enabling 
the combination to absorb shocks. Cloth pinions are par- 
ticularly suitable for use on the shafts of back geared 
motors employed for driving lathes, planers, drill presses, 
shears, punches, and other machine tools. 


The R. W. Whitehurst Company, Norfolk, Va., manu- 
‘acturer of agricultural implements and sundry specialties, 
is finding business this year fully 20 per cent. better than 
ever before up to the same time. Its factory is now run- 
ning full, being very busy on cider mills and wine 
presses, Quite a number of orders have been received for 
spring delivery, while orders for earlier shipment have 
been coming in freely. The company has, in fact, found 
‘usiness so excellent that this year it put quite a quantity 
! new machinery in its plant. 


The Charles Bond Company, 520 Arch street, Philadel- 
phia, with works at Manheim, Pa., has recently installed 
4 new press and other machinery to handle increased busi- 
ness in its line of leather belting. 
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New Molder’s Flask 


A patent has been recently granted Louis J. Kreutzberg, 
147 South Ninth street, Easton, Pa., covering an improved 
type of molding flask. The principal feature of the new 
flask is the use of any number of copes which are fastened 
together to form practically a single unit and a novel 
method of fastening so that the several parts of the flask 
can be fastened or unfastened quickly. In addition to 
the use of a sectional cope a series of lugs are permanently 
attached to the copes and the drags of the flask to receive 
handles for lifting these parts or for transporting them. 

The flask is provided with the usual perforated end lugs 
for the insertion of steel guide pins which are threaded 
and secured by nuts. The sections composing the flask 
are identical and can be assembled by clamps which en- 
gage lugs on the adjacent sides of contiguous sections, 
The exterior surfaces of the lugs are curved, while the 
internal faces are flat, inclining toward each other and 
tapering off toward one end. The clamps resemble a 
capital C in shape and have tapered clamping faces to 
correspond with the lugs. In this way it is possible to 


assemble any number of sections to give the desired 
In the accompanying engraving 
illustrated and the construction 


depth of cope or drag. 
a three-section flask is 





A New Type of Molder’s Flask Manufactured by L. J. Kreutzberg, 
Ea-ton, Pa. 


of the lugs and clamps is clearly shown. If desired the 
two lugs on one corner of each section can also be used 
as a socket in which a specially designed handle may be 
fitted. This handle, which is shown detached in the lower 
portion of the engraving, is made with faces to conform 
to the taper and the inclination of the lugs. 

After the mold has been set up the handles may be 
withdrawn from the lugs, an arrangerhent which renders 
the flask less apt to be disturbed, since there are no pro- 
jecting arms. Although this flask is intended to be made 
of either iron or steel, the principles embodied in its con- 
struction can nevertheless be applied to wood flasks ad- 
vantageously. In this case the lugs on the ends and the 
sides, the pins, the clamps and the handles can be fur- 
nished separately. The use of the lugs on the sides 
enables long handles to be employed in foundries where 
heavy work has to be handled and cranes are lacking. 
The flasks are made in a number of standard sizes and 
can be furnished for special purposes as desired. All the 
portions subject to the greatest strains are reinforced 
with an extra thickness of inetal to decrease all chance 
of breakage. 

ee 


The Manheim Mfg. & Belting Company, Manheim, Pa., 
has just completed a reinforced concrete building, 140 x 170 
ft., and is installing in it a large quantity of imported ma- 
chinery with the expectation of being in full operation 
manufacturing Veelos balata belting before the end of 
October. This belting has enjoyed a high reputation in 
England and on the Continent for some years, having been 
manufactured extensively by Turner Brothers, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England. A large trade has been enjoyed in this 
country by the imported article, and the machimery and 


equipment of the Manheim npai p 14ne duplicates of, 
those in the Turner foterh . nica } and Civil E 
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The Machinery Markets 


The export demand continues to command the attention of the machinery trade in all directions. 


quiries for equipment to both South America and Europe are heavy and sales have been large. 


Business 


is good in the New York market, and large sales have been made in Buffalo and vicinity. The export trade 


keeps up well in Baltimore, but the local demand is dull. 
good sales of special machinery have been made in that market. ; 
England, where machine tools are being sold to automobile manufacturers in the Middle West. 


Business is irregular in Philadelphia, althoug) 
A slight improvement is noted in New 
Trade in 


Cincinnati is scattered, although a better demand has developed for boilers for heating purposes, and the 
export business is good. Inquiries are better in Cleveland and the call for machine tools is picking up, 


lathes being in the greatest demand. 


Metal-working machinery is selling more readily in Detroit, and some 


factory additions which should result in business are planned in that vicinity. An engineering firm is ask- 
ing for bids on a large list of machinery in Chicago, and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad is in 


the market for a number of lathes. 


Boilers, motors and other power equipment are in good demand in the 


South, and water-power projects there promise to develop a call for some large amounts of machinery. 
The market is not very active on the Pacific coast excepting the demand for logging and mill equipment. 
which holds up well, and an increased call for motors and pumping machinery. 


New York 


New York, October 4, 1911. 


September was an excellent month with many New 
York machinery houses and some of the best business 
done this year was placed in Buffalo, where new manu- 
facturing enterprises continued to keep the market 
strong in that territory. The export demand is espe- 
cially good and one New York export house has placed 
some large business for American machine tool build- 
ers with a railroad, whose headquarters are in Paris, 
France. A great deal of the machinery sold was built 
in Cincinnati and some New England manufacturers 
participated. It is understood that the engineering firm 
that has been inquiring for equipment for a Japanese 
steel plant has not yet filled its requirements. - This 
list calls for some heavy metal working machinery. No 
buying has been done yet against the large South 
American list mentioned last week. It is now generally 
known that the equipment is intended for a Brazilian 
railroad. A firm of dealers and a firm which controls 
a number of machine tool manufacturing plants are bid- 
ding against each other on the general contract. The 
war between Italy and Turkey is not affecting the ma- 
chinery trade, as some large shipments of mechanical 
equipment for Italian automobile plants have been made 
the last few days and export firms here have been in- 
formed that orders placed from Italy are to be filled 
as usual. It is expected that both the Mack Bros. 
Motor Car Company, of Allentown, Pa., and the Saurer 
Motor Truck Company, Plainfield, N. J., will soon buy 
equipment for additions. These companies have been 
merged under the name of the International Motor 
Truck Company, but their purchasing affairs will be 
directed as before. The Saurer Company has not yet 
filled its requirements, for the additions recently made 
to its plant and is buying machinery from time to time. 
The Mack Bros. Company is preparing a list to provide 
for an addition now under way. The Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad is making up a list of ma- 
chinery for some of its mining enterprises. The list 
is being prepared at Scranton, Pa., but the machinery 
will probably be purchased from the company’s New 
York office. There are some good inquiries in this 
market from the South. The Holt Motor Engine Com- 
pany, Franklin, N. C., is asking for bids on a few ma- 
chine tools. 

The Department of Public Charities, New York, will 
receive bids until October 13 for removing old and fur- 
nishing and installing new laundry machinery and ap- 
nliances at the Kings County Hospital, Borough of 
Brooklyn. 

The piano case factory of Joseph W. Courtade, 1130 
Grand street. Hoboken, N. J., was damaged by fire 
September 28. The loss was confined to its power 
equipment, plans for the replacement of which are be- 
ing made. 

The Empire Tank & Pump Company, 30 Church 
street, New York, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $20,000 to.manufacture and deal in steel tanks 
for the storage of paints, gasoline, etc. William M. 
Horne is secretary of the company. 

The Binghamton Ice Cream Company, Binghamton. 
N. Y., has had plans prepared for an addition to its 
works, 60x85 ft. The company will be in the market 
soon for a steam boiler and freight elevator. 

The Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y., 


has had plans prepared for an addition to its erecting 
shop, 50x 175 ft., of steel and brick construction. 

The contract has been awarded to John B. Dower, 
Ballston Spa, N. Y., for the installation of water works 
in the Washington County Almshouse buildings at 
Argyle, N. Y. ; 

The Albany Saw Works Company, Albany, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, 
to manufacture saws of all kinds. E. F. and E. L. 
Decker and H. H. Mills, of Albany, are the incor- 
porators. 

The Castle Lamp Company, of Amesbury, Mass., 
has its new factory at Elmira, N. Y., well under way 
and upon completion will remove its plant to the latter 
city. 

"The Northport Novelty Company has been incor- 
porated at Northport N. Y., with a capital stock of 
$100,000 by A. Schroeder, of East Northport; L. Levine, 
Bath Beach, and J. S. Snyder, New York City, to en- 
gage in the manufacture of chemical compounds and 
compositions. 

Wm. J. White will establish a plant for the manu- 
facture of chewing gum at Niagara Falls, N. Y. The 
factory building of the defunct Niagara Folding Box 
Company has been taken over and will at once be 
equipped with the necessary machinery. 

he Industrial Engineering Company, 30 Church 
street, New York, has received the contract from the 
Rochester Stamping Company, 141 Jones street, 
Rochester, for the erection of a four-story and base- 
ment factory building on Saratoga avenue, 60 x 109 ft. 

The Luitwieler Pumping Engine Company, Roches- 
ter, has completed plans for the enlargement of its 
factory at 123-125 Ames street, and will at once award 
contracts for a wing addition 60 x 135 ft. and two stories 
of brick, steel and concrete construction. 

The Great Northern Mfg. Company, Rochester, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 to 
manufacture motion picture machinery, etc., and will 
establish a plant for the purpose. The incorporators 
are G. A. and H. A. Wood and A. S. Knight, Rochester. 

The Syracuse Ornamental Company, 581 South 
Clinton street, Syracuse, N. Y., is having plans prepared 
for a factory building, which it will erect early next 
spring. Adolph M. Holstein is president of the com- 
any. 

z The Parmelee Mfg. Company has been incorporated 
at Buffalo, N. Y., by Wm. H. Parmelee and Allen H 
Hunter, with a capital stock of $25,000, to engage in 
the manufacture of toilet articles, drugs and medicines. 
Arrangements are being made for a manufacturing 
plant. ; 

The Western New York Water Company, 518-520 
Ellicott Square Building, Buffalo, is receiving bids for 
a filtration plant, which it will install in connection with 
its 10,000,000 gal. water works at Niagara Falls, N. 

The Pratt & Letchworth Company, Buffalo, has com- 
pleted plans for an 80-ft. extension to its steel castings 
building. 7 

Consulting Engineers Witmer & Brown, Chapin 
Block, Buffalo, have been engaged to design a et 
works system for Brockport, N. Y. The water aepr 
may be taken from Lake Ontario, in which case the 
cost will be about $250,000. “ © . 

The Erie Reduction Company, Erie, Pa., isscomplet 
ing arrangements for the rebuilding of its plant, whic 
was recently destroyed by fire. 
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New England 


Boston, Mass., October 3, 1911. 


\ slight improvement is noted in general business. 

he situation is not an even one; as has been the case 
r several years a wide variation exists as to pros- 
erity, or the lack of it, in individual works. But the 
.verage has probably improved. The automobile build- 
rs are working at high capacity, and this influence is 
felt quite largely, even to the extent of considerable 
orders for machine tools from the Middle West. Men 
ire talking more encouragingly, in spite of the various 
nfluences which have been creating uncertainty and 
inrest. More inqtiries are reported by the machinery 
people, but orders have not increased greatly. Large 
juantities of machine tools are being manufactured 
‘or stock, plenty of confidence existing that the mar- 
ket will absorb every available machine when the tide 
fairly turns. It is pointed out that the period of quiet 
business has been so long that the latent demand has 
increased in a large way, and that the country’s demand 
for machinery will be proportionately greater. The 
wire business of Worcester is yery good, including the 
\merican Steel & Wire Company’s works, and those 
f the independent companies, the largest of which 
re the Wright Wire Company, the Spencer Wire Com- 
pany and the Morgan Spring Company. Many of their 
customers are still buying from hand to mouth, but 
the number of repeat orders is increasing. Taken as 
1 whole, the New England situation is responding to 
some extent to the influences of the autumn. 

The Billings & Spencer Company, Hartford, Conn., 
manufacturer of machinists’ tools, drop forgings and 
forging machinery, will erect a brick addition, 35 x 
ft., one story, which will be devoted to heat treating, 
annealing and hardening steel, and will be equipped 
with the most modern appliances for those purposes. 


The Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, New Britain, 
Conn., manufacturer of hardware, will build a factory, 
six stories and basement, to contain about 45,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space, The building will be used for manu- 
facturing purposes only, to take care of increasing 
business. Work will be rushed that the building may 
be available for occupancy at the earliest possible date. 


Fay & Scott, Dexter, Me., manufacturer of machine 
tools, has just completed extensive additions to its 
works, including a building 40 x 100 ft., two stories; 
another 34 x 42 ft., three stories, and a third 60 x 90 ft., 
one story. 

The Samp. Mfg. Company has removed its factory 
from Gardner to Fitchburg, Mass., and will continue 
the manufacture of hand and power pumps, hydraulic, 
force and fire pumps, of types invented by the com- 
pany’s engineers. A new Massachusetts corporation 
has been formed, with authorized capital stock of 
$100,000. Andrew Hannula is the president; George 
Silpola, vice-president, and Henry Hopponen, treas- 
irer, A specialty is a pump which can be attached to 
an automobile for fire purposes, with a comoenty of 
irom 500 to 600 gal. per minute. Kallie Koskinen, an 
expert Finnish engineer, has been made superintendent 
of the plant, and will have entire charge of manufac- 
turing and developing the line. 

_ The Ames Sword Company, Chicopee, Mass., has 
elected I. Homer Sweetser, Boston, its president, to 
succeed the late John D. Bryant, and Charles A. Bulk- 
ey, Chicopee, clerk and treasurer, to succeed the late 
(;samaliel Bradford. Mr. Bulkley and A. L. Howard, 
boston, were elected directors. Mr. Bulkley has been 
the superintendent of the plant. 

The Aerial Construction Company, Hartford, Conn., 
which was referred to last week, will establish its fac- 
tory at Hartford, where the various parts will be made 
with the exception of the vulcanized balloon material 
and the 75-hp. motors. The company’s engineer has 
not yet completed the specifications for materials for 
the first machine. The personnel of the company is a 
‘trong one, including F.C. Billings, vice-president of 
the Billings & Spencer Company, its treasurer, and F. 
W. Stickle, president of the Capitol Foundry Company, 
‘ts vice-president. The purpose is to build a com- 
mercial airship, combining a dirigible and aeroplane, 
with cigar-shaped gas bag 24 x 135 ft. containin 
hydrogen gas, giving a lifting power of 3585 Ibs., an 

apable of carrying seven passengers and pilot. It is 
Proposed to erect a hangar at Hartford, where options 
n land have been obtained. 


_ The Rowbottom Machine Com , Waterbury, 
Conn., will erect a two-story brick addition 26 x 40 ft., 


which will be used for general increase in floor space. 
No new equipment will be needed. 

The Mason Regulator Company, 158 Summer street, 
Boston, Mass., is erecting a foundry building at its 
works, Dorchester, Mass., of brick, steel and cement, 
to be used exclusively for brass work. The furnaces 
will be set on a level with the main floor, so that pots 
may be handled easily by means of cranes, with little 
damage to the operator. Improved air-driven molding 
machines will be installed, and electric motors will be 
used to drive the snagging, burnishing and other ma- 
chines. There will be fireproof vaults for the storage 
of patterns and duplicate sets of drawings. 

The Scovill Mfg. Company, Waterbury, Conn., 
manufacturer of brass and brass goods, proposes to 
increase its capital stock to $5,000,000 by the issuing 
of 9486 shares of stock at $100. The purpose is 
to liquidate investments in equipment and real estate 
already made, and no plans for immediate extension 
are under discussion. 

The Pope Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., has 
come under New England control by the election to 
the directorate of Charles E. Walker, the vice-president; 
Wilbur C. Walker, the secretary, and Frank A. Drury, 
president of the Merchants’ National Bank, Worcester, 
Mass., succeeding New York interests who have dis- 
posed of their stock holdings. Arthur W. Pope, Bos- 
ton, has been made chairman of the board of directors. 

The McLagon Foundry, New Haven, Conn., is oper- 
ating again after its serious fire. The main foundry 
building was pretty well cleaned out, but the power 
heating and lighting equipment, in another building, 
escaped with little damage. Molding and melting were 
resumed after only three days’ stop, under a temporary 
roof, and it is expected that the plant will be closed 
in before cold weather. 

The Merrick Lumber Company will erect a wood- 
working mill at Holyoke, Mass. 

The Manufacturers’ Foundry Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., will build an addition to its pattern shop. 





Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October *3, 19rl. 


In few instances has the volume of business trans- 
acted during September shown any pronounced gain 
over that of the previous month, buying has, as a rule, 
been scattered and the demand hesitating. In ocea- 
sional instances builders have been a shade more ac- 
tive, but not sufficiently so to materially influence 
plant operations. Current business continues of an 
irregular nature. The same hesitancy is apparent in 
the closing of pending negotiations, prospective buy- 
ers waiting, in many cases, more definite information 
as to future business before increasing their present 
equipment. Industrial conditions generally can scarce- 
ly be looked upon as favorable to the machine tool 
trade; the larger iron and steel-working plants are 
operating on a comparatively low rate; while indus- 
trial establishments show little improvement. Loco- 
motive builders have but little work ahead, although 
the past week has brought out a few more orders for 
railroad cars. The shipbuilding trade looks much more 
promising; quite a number of inquiries for poses 
vessels are being figured on and more business is in 
sight. Reports from manufacturers of special ma- 
chinery are more favorable than from builders of the 
usual standard type equipment. In instances builders 
of the former class of machinery have been quite busy 
and report order books in satisfactory condition; in 
other cases, however, the situation is not as favor- 
able. Purchases come from a widely scattered terri- 
tory, mostly, however, from the Western districts. 
Buying by consumers in this immediate territory is 
reported as being extremely light. There is the same 
lack of buying by railroads, some of the recent in- 
auiries from roads in this vicinity still ee ee 
The engine, boiler and second-hand mach trade 
continues on an irregular basis, buying has been _ 
and widely scattered. In a few instances the fou 
trade reports a somewhat better run of orders and a 
slightly larger melt is to be noted, nt gains are. 
however, still lacking. : 

H. B. Underwood & Co. have been am 
average volume of orders for their various of 
special shop repair tools, although the demand. has 
been of an irregular nature. Some little export. 
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repair department, as a result of which its plant has 
been operating on a comparatively good basis. 

Dodge, Day & Zimmerman, constructing and con- 
tracting engineers, report the demand for new indus- 
trial projects as being very quiet. Several small propo- 
sitions are in the preliminary stage, but the larger prop- 
ositions, for which negotiations have been under way 
for some little time, develop very slowly. No im- 
portant contracts in the way of plant construction have 
recently been closed. 

It is reported that plans have been completed by 
Carl P. Berger, architect, for an eight-story brick and 
concrete warehouse, 70x 170 ft., to be erected in the 
vicinity of Fifth and Race streets, for A. Hartung. 
Steam heating and electric lighting systems are to be 
installed. 

The American Pulley Company is operating its plant 
on a fairly even basis, at practically full capacity. The 
demand for its steel pulleys has been comparatively 
good, orders being numerous but usually small indi- 
vidually. The export trade continues active and ship- 
ments have recently been made to England, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Holland and several South American coun- 
tries. 

The New Engineering & Construction Company 
was recently chartered in Delaware with a capital stock 
of $100,000. The incorporators named are George G. 
Stiegler, George W. Dillman and B. M. Grawl, all of 
Wilmington, Del. 

Sealed proposals will be taken until October 15 by 
the Building Commission of the Homeopathic State 
Hospital for the Insane, Hanover Township, near Al- 
lentown, Pa., for the construction of a pump house, 
pumping, piping, etc., for the water supply at that 
institution. Plans and specifications may be obtained 
from Philip H. Johnson, consulting engineer and archi- 
tect, 1824 Land Title Building, Philadelphia. 

The Hess Machine Works reports a fair inquiry for 
its line of file making as well as for special machinery. 
The foreign demand has been a trifle less active, 
although the domestic business continues fair. Several 
sets of file-making machinery have been recently 
shipped for export, including one set for parties in Ger- 
many. 

The Machinists’ Supply Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is in the market for a number of rose bit countersink- 
ing drills for air reamers. 


——— oF —_—__— 


Baltimore 


BAttrmoreE, Mp., October 3, 1911. 


General conditions during September were rather 
unfavorable than otherwise in the iron, steel and ma- 
chinery trades in the vicinity. In instances exceptions 
may be noted, but the bulk of the activity in industrial 
establishments came from orders already on hand 
rather than from any increase in current business. Con- 
sumers in practically all lines make purchases with 
extreme conservatism and stocks on hand are in most 
cases extremely light. Fabricators of iron and steel 
work have been somewhat better engaged, but the work 
is made up of numerous small propositions developing 
both locally and in the South. Export business has 
aided materially in bringing up the total volume of 
business in some lines. Machine tool builders as well 
as merchants report practically unchanged conditions, 
and buying of metal-working machinery of the standard 
type has been light, although some inaprovement on the 
demand for wood-working tools is reported. As a rule 
purchases continue of the small lot and single tool 
character. Builders of special tools and machinery con- 
tinue fairly active. Municipal work, in which the trade 
is interested, develops but slowly. Some few small con- 
tracts for power equipment have been placed. Railroad 
buying of machinery. tools and equipment continue 
light. Proposed terminal betterments on the part of 
some of the local roads are, however, going forward. 


There has been the usual seasonable quieting down 
in purchases of contractors’ equipment, while consid- 
erable irregularity in the purchases of shop and mill 
supplies is reported. The demand for second-hand 
machinery and tools continues dull and reflects the 
general market situation. Some scattered buying of 
engines and boilers is reported, but installations called 
for are usually small. Boiler and tank makers are 
somewhat better engaged. Heating and ventilating en- 
gineers have considerable work on hand, which is being 
pushed to completion before cold weather sets in. The 
demand for castings is unsatisfactory, and foundry 
plants are operating on an irregular basis. The out- 
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look for any general betterment in immediate busi: 

is not considered particularly encouraging; prob: 

purchasers, being influenced by general unfavor: 

business conditions within as well as outside of 1! 
trade, show marked hesitancy in coming into the m 
ket for anything beyond immediate needs. 

John D. Adt reports the demand for special ma 
chinery as being well maintained. Considerable busi- 
ness in tobacco machinery, both for export and do- 
mestic buyers, is pending, as is also a fair amount of 
elevator work. The plant is being operated at full 
time with full forces, and sufficient work is on hand to 
keep it so engaged for some time ahead. 

Contracts are still held up for the heating and power 
plant to be installed in the new addition under construc- 
tion for the Maryland Casualty Company. No definite 
date for the awarding of these contracts has been 
named. 

The Ellicott Machine Company has recently booked 
a number of orders, including several for large hydraulic 
dredges. Its plant is now fairly busy. Inquiries are 
more numerous and a more encouraging view of the 
future business situation is reported. 


Wallace Stebbins & Sons have taken several good 
orders recently for boilers, both for high and low- 
pressure service, but the demand for engines drags. 
Two boilers will be installed in the Women’s Hospital, 
while one will be furnished Diffen, Langdon & Co., of 
this city. A fair amount of business in heating and 
ventilating work has been booked, while the demand 
for small tools and shop supplies is reported fair. 

The Monumental Brewing Company has acquired 
additional property at 3909 to 3913 East Lombard 
street, and will erect a brew house 90 x Iio ft., and a 
garage 16 x 75 ft. on the site. The plans have been 
made by Otto C. Wolf, Philadelphia, Pa. Bids are 
now being taken for brewing and ice-making machinery, 
that for power purposes having been provided for. 

The Aumen Machinery & Supply Company reports 
orders for machinery and tools as being fair, the aggre- 
gate for September showing a slight improvement over 
that for the previous month. Wood-working ma- 
chinery and tools have been in proportionate better 
demand than métal-working tools. Orders. have for 
the most part been confined to single tools, with an 
occasional sale covering a few medium-sized tools. No 
list of tools from any possible near future purchaser 
is reported, although a few inquiries for lots of several 
tools are noted. Machine shop and mill supplies are 
reported in moderate demand. 

The Tube Bending and Polishing Machine Company, 
which has practically completed the installation of the 
equipment of its new plant at Bayard and Carrol streets, 
has formally organized, the following officers being 
elected: President, H. D. Bush; vice-president, M. C. 
Keith; secretary-treasurer, E. S. Hyde, and assistant 
treasurer, W. M. Bush. The company will manufacture 
tube-bending machines and polishing machines under 
patents of L. H. Brinkman. While the plant is now in 
operation some of the machinery purchased still re- 
mains to be installed. Considerable business has al- 
ready been entered on the order books and the plant 
is expected to be placed in full operation in the near 
future. 


The T. C. Bashor Company has taken considerable 
new business recently and is more actively engaged in 
various departments. Several good orders for boilers 
are reported, while some good size tank work has 
been taken for the Davidson Chemical Company, of 
this city, and the Pennsylvania Water & Power Com- 
pany, McCall’s Ferry, Pa. The contract for the engine 
and generator for the Baltimore sewage disposal plant 
has been awarded to this company and a Skinner engine 
and Fort Wayne generator will be installed. A contract 
has also been taken for the supervision of the erection 
of a plant for the Taft Fish Company and for the 
installation of the power plant, machinery and equip- 
ment in connection with it. The Bashor company 1s 
particularly busy witiix work in hand, and reports the 
outlook for business as considerably improved, except 
in the department of shop and railroad equipment sup- 
plies, the demand for which continues very quiet. 

City permits have been taken out for the erection 
of the new ice-making plant of the American Ice Com- 
pany, on Franklin street, near Pulaski street. It 's 
said that the contract for the buildings has been 
awarded and that the Frick Company, Wavnesboro, Pa., 
will furnish the ice-making machinery. The plant will 
comprise a manufacturing building, a storage building 
and a power house. 
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Che Baltimore Gas Appliance & Mfg. Company, 

ich had expected to get its new plant in operation 

October 1, has been delayed by the non-arrival 

some of the machinery, particularly that for its 

et metal stamping department. It is now stated 
y H. W. Hunter, president of the company, that the 
‘oundry department will be started about October 15, 
while other departments will not be operated until a 
later date. The whole plant, however, will be running 
ull before the end of the vear. This concern has not 
illy completed purchases for equipment and supplies. 
+ is still in the market for tinners’ equipment, and a 

imber of raw materials, including pig iron, sheets, 

ipe, etc. 

Crook, Kries & Co, have taken several good con- 
tracts, embracing power equipment and heating instal- 
lations, among which is an order for three 150-hp. 
high-pressure return tubular boilers for the Sherwood 
Distillery, Cockeysville, Md., and two 100-hp. high- 
pressure boilers for a local institution. A contract for 
the heating and ventilating work for the Palais Royal, 
Washington, D. C., has been entered, as has also one 
‘or the heating and pipe work in connection with new 
buildings erected for the Maryland Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital, Sybillaville, Md. The Crook, Kries company is 
busy in all departments of its plant, which is being 
operated at full capacity. 

The International Cable Railway Company, Ameri- 
can Building, Baltimore, has been incorporated with 

capital stock of $250,000, and will engage in the 
manufacture and construction of overhead cable rail- 
ways for the transportation of ore, coal, clay, sand, 
timber, stone or other materials. The officers of the 
company are as follows: H. S. Robinson, president; 
H. D. Bush, vice-president; Eugene H. Ober, secretary, 
and N. H. Arthur, treasurer. The company has already 
one cable road in operation, and is considering the 
location of a plant in this city to manufacture the 
equipment. 

The business of the E. J. Codd Company, 700 South 
Carolina street, Baltimore, builder of boilers, tanks, 
machinists’ and millwright supplies, has been taken 
over by a new company organized by Thomas D. Penni- 
man, Henry H. Wiegand and Charles Goldsborough. 


———_+-e—___ 


Chicago 

Cuicaco, ILt., October 3, 1911. 
_ General inquiry for machine tools in this market 
luring the past week has brought out a somewhat im- 
roved condition. Several Milwaukee concerns, includ- 
ing a steel foundry, are in the market for one or two 
ools. The Calumet Engineering Works at Harvey, 
lll, is about to resume its activity, and is in the mar- 
Ket for tools aggregating in value several thousand 
dollars, The inquiry of the Austin Mfg. Company, 
Harvey, remains unclosed, which condition is also true 
i the other large inquiries in the market. It is now 
understood that the large Chicago & Alton Railroad 
machinery list was sent out in advance of an appropria- 
tion being made for it. The Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific is inquiring for five lathes, including two 18-in., 
ne 27-in., one 1I4-in. tool room lathe, and one 3-in. 
turret lathe. 

(he Harbeck Motors Company, Chicago, has been 
rganized by A. T. Irwin, R.°S. Hartman and Charles 
>exnorz, with a capital stock of $50,000, to engage in 
the operation of a foundry and general machinery 

inulacture, 

[he Armitage Avenue Cabinet Company, Chicago, 

s taken out a permit providing for the erection of a 
ie-story broom factory to cost $4,000. 

The Wm. Foster Mfg. Company, Springfield, Ill. 

increasing its capital stock from $15,000 to $50,- 

Chis company is a manufacturer of metal ceilings, 

‘lights and general sheet metal work. The increase 

capital is intended to provide for an enlargement 
i the company’s plant. The company was formerly 
‘own as the Wm. Foster & Sons Company. 

\ndrew Kopperud, Milwaukee, has purchased two 

‘es on Thirty-ninth avenue, upon which a fireproof 
tory building is to be erected for the manufacture 
well-drilling machinery. The building is to be 

ox < ft., and the project is to involve an expenditure 
$20,000, 

lhe city of Thief River Falls, Minn., recently author- 

(| bonds to the amount of $40,000 to provide for the 

nstruction of an auxiliary steam plant for augment- 
g the city electric lighting station. P 
The city of Milwaukee, Wis., has received bids cov- 


ering the construction of a power plant to utilize the 
waste steam generated at the garbage incinerator plant. 
Estimated cost of the power plant is : 

The Wolf River Company, New London, Wis., has 
begun the construction of an addition to its chair 
manufacturing plant, to include one building 71 x 124 
ft., and the other 96 x 128 ft. New machinery will be 
required. 

The Kretchmer Mfg. Company, Council Bluffs, 
lowa, has added to its tank manufacturing plant an 
addition 50 x 100 ft., one story. 

The Lana Construction Company, Council Bluffs, 
lowa, is contemplating a factory construction proposi- 
tion to cost $20,000. The plans include increased equip- 
ment. 

At Deep River, lowa, a special election established 
the unanimous vote in favor of a bond issue for the 
purpose of installing an electric lighting plant. 

O. F. Peterson, of Des Moines, lowa, was granted 
a 25-year franchise providing for the erection of an 
electric light and heating plant at lowa Falls. 

The Green Bay Soap Company, Green Bay, Wis., 
has begun the construction of an addition to its plant 
in connection with which new machinery will be re- 
quired. 

The Rushville Furniture Company, Rushville, Ind., 
recently mentioned as having been incorporated, is 
now ready for some of its equipment, and will shortly 
let contract for boiler, feed and service pumps, piping, 
etc., for its heating plant. 

The Prest-O-Lite Company, Indianapolis, Ind., has 
taken out a permit for the erection of a two-story 
concrete factory in that city to cost $12,000. 

The American Steel & Wire Company has acquired 
the American Post Company, Laporte, Ind. It is the 
plan to move the acquired plant to the DeKalb Works. 

The Specialty Mig. Company, Anderson, Ind., has 
been organized with a capital stock of $20,000 by Thos. 
Gettle and John Winkelmeyer, of that city, to manu- 
facture slashers and stamp machines. 

Ball Bros., Muncie, Ind., are adding to their present 
equipment a zinc plating factory where the plating 
work required in their fruit jar plant will be done. 

The Fort Wayne Electric Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has in process of construction an addition to its 
works. 

The Lafayette Safe & Lock Works, Lafayette, Ind., 
is completing an extensive addition to its plant. 


+++ 
Cincinnati 
CincINNATI, Onto, October 3, 1911. 


Business with the local machine tool builders con- 
tinues rather scattering, with the export trade still hold- 
ing up fairly well. A few tool makers are running on 
full time, but the’r .ajority still find it necessary to cur- 
tail the output of their plants. 

The demand for boilers for heating purposes is 
good, and as the tank business is also fair, the boiler- 
making shops are kept busy. Second-hand machinery 
of all kinds is moving slowly. 

The local steamfitters are out on a strike, but ad- 
justments satisfactory to all concerned are expected to 
be made within a short period. 

The foremen’s class of the Cincinnati Continuation 
School will be reorganized October 6, and judging from 
the individual reports received by Dean J. H. Renshaw, 
the class this season will have probably a larger at- 
tendance than during the last season. On the same 
date mentioned the superintendents of the various 
shops in this vicinity will me their regular visits to 
the school for the purpose of giving each class of ap- 
prentices a short lecture on different shop topics. The 
first few weeks of the opening session will be taken 
care of by the following superintendents: George 
Langen, Cincinnati Planer Company; S. E. Weir, 
Triumph Electric Company; W. H. Shafer, Cincinnati 
Bickford Tool Company, and Henry Ritter, of the 
Lunkenheimer Company. 

The Pollak Steel Company, Cincinnati, is a new in- 
corporation with $400,000 capital stock, to take over 
the business of the Block & Pollak Iron Company, and 
it is understood that the plant at Carthage for the 
manufacture of car axles and other specialties will soon 
be greatly enlarged. .The inc ors of the new 
company are Emil, E. P. and B. E. Pollak, Charles 
Judah and E. M. Johnson. Emil Pollak will be presi- 
dent. 

Work on the proposed $250,000 fertilizer factory for 
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the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company to be located 

in a Cincinnati suburb will be commenced within a few 

es The company’s headquarters are in New York 
ity. 

It is reported that the Wood Shovel & Tool Com- 
pany, Piqua, Ohio, has had plans prepared for a new 
plant of steel and concrete construction. 

The new brick foundry on Buck street, Cincinnati, 
now under construction for the Cincinnati Steel Cast- 
ings Company, is nearly completed, and will probably 
be in full operation before December 1. 

The Blair Mfg. Company, Newark, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with $300,000 capital stock, and it is stated 
that the company intends to manufacture automobiles. 
Frank K. Blair is one of the principal incorporators. 

The Ironton Electric Company, Ironton, Ohio, has 
increased its capital stock to $15,000. 

The new plant of the Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Com- 
pany, at Oakley, Ohio, is nearly completed, and work 
on installing the necessary machinery will begin before 
November I. 

The Allyn Engineering Company, whose incorpora- 
tion was recently noted, will not erect a building for 
its own use at Oakley as has been reported, but is en- 
gaged solely in designing and constiucting manufactur- 
ing plants in different parts of the country. Temporary 


. offices have been opened in the Lyric Building, Cin- 


cinnati. " 

Devore & McGoormley, Toledo, Ohio, have pre- 
pared plans for the new factory of the McNaul Boiler 
& Mfg. Company, of Toledo, recently mentioned. 

The Ironton Shear & Punch Works, Ironton, Ohio, 
has under erection a large addition to its plant, 97 x 262 


ft. The Riverside Bridge Company, Martins Ferry, 
Ohio, is erecting the steel. 


+e 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Ou10, October 3, 1911. 


October starts out with a slightly better volume of 
inquiry for machine tools, and dealers are looking for 
a more active market this month than in September. 
Taken as a whole, September was a disappointing 
month to the dealers, although in the last two weeks 
the market began to show a little life. In the past 
week a fair volume of business in single tools was 
booked, some of the orders being for large tools. The 
demand for lathes was most active. Orders came 
from several sources for one or two screw machines 
each. The improved demand for these machines, how- 
ever, appears to be local rather than general. Among 
new inquiries are one for five large tools and another 
for 12 to 15 small tools. The demand for second-hand 
machinery is only moderate. 

A northern Ohio crane builder has recently taken 
some good orders for crane equipment for Canadian 
steel plants. Considerable other crane business is in 
prospect. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
is expected to place orders shortly for a 40-ton and a 
60-ton standard crane and for ladle, soaking pit, yard 
and special cranes for its new open-hearth plant and 
finishing mills. Another recent inquiry is from the 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Company for 29 cranes for 
its Midland plant. Reports from manufacturers who 
have visited Canada recently are to the effect that busi- 
ness conditions are quite satisfactory there and that 
the outlook is promising for a good volume of Canadian 
business for American machinery manufacturers. 

The Peerless Gear Tester Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 
was recently incorporated with $50,000 capital stock 
by Worthington Hoyt, L. H. Mesker, W. B. Hale, R. L. 
Matthews and A. W. Kilbourne, to manufacture a gear 
tester invented by R. L. Swartz, which gives a reading 
in thousandths of an inch in the variation in the pitch 
diameter, concentricity and thickness of teeth in gears, 
both bevel and spur gears. 

The Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, 
has just shipped four cranes to the Page-Hersey Iron 
Tube & Lead Company, Welland, Ont., to be installed 
in addition to its pipe plant. The Morgan company 
has also recently received the following orders: One 

ton crane, three 30-ton cranes, and an open-hearth 

oor charging machine for a new steel castings plant 
at the Longue Point works of the Steel Foundry Com- 
pany, Montreal; two ladle cranes, two standard cranes, 
a.stripper and soaking pit crane for the Algoma Steel 
Company, Sault Ste Marie, Ont., and a ladle crane, a 
soaking pit crane and a large standard crane with a 
span of 107 ft. 6 in. for the Minnesota Steel Company, 
Duluth. 





The Warren Tool & Foundry Company, Warren. 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000 to build a plant for the manufacture of tools 
and forgings. The Warren Board of Trade has con- 
tracted to furnish the company a site, the company 
agreeing to invest $35,000 in buildings and machinery, 
It is planned to start work on the plant at once and 
have it in January. The incorporators are James JD. 
Robertson, O. R. Grimmesey, George Braden, 7. F. 
Craver and R. A. Cobb. 

The National Welder Company, a new concern in 
Warren, Ohio, will establish a plant in the old Monarch 
lamp factory in that city for the manufacture of a new 
electric welding machine. The company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,000. Burt C. Tay- 
lor, the president and manager, was formerly mechan- 
ical engineer of the Winfield Mfg. Company, Warren, 
maker of welders. Fred P. McBerty is secretary and 
treasurer. The company’s offices will be located at 
28% Main street, Warren. 

The Buckeye Twist Drill Company, Alliance, Ohio, 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000, 
will shortly begin the erection of a plant in that city 
for the manufacture of twist drills and allied products. 
A one-story building, 60 x 175 ft., will be erected. 

The Lucas Machine Tool Company, Cleveland, has 
awarded a contract for an extension to its machine 
shop, 40 x 170 ft. and one story. It will be of brick and 
steel construction. 

The Mather & Waechter Company, Cleveland, ma- 
chinist, has awarded contracts for the erection of a 
two-story addition to its plant, 40 x 50 ft., of steel and 
concrete construction. The company will probaby buy 
some additional machinery a little later. 

The Silver Mfg. Company, Salem, Ohio, reports that 
its agricultural implement trade this year has broken 
former records and that its sales in carriage makers,’ 
woodworkers’ and blacksmiths’ tools have been very 
good. Its foreign trade is very satisfactory. The com- 
pany recently doubled the capacity of its foundry by 
erecting an addition, 60 x 100 ft. 

Specifications have been issued for the foundry 
equipment for the new West Technical High School, 


Cleveland, for which bids will be received October 16. 


These include a 24-in. cupola, a tumbling barrel, a 
portable core oven, a brass furnace, a blower and a 
large quantity of small foundry tools and equipment. 

The Faultless Rubber Company, Ashland, Ohio, has 
let a contract for the erection of a large addition to its 
plant. 

The American Multigraph Company, Cleveland, has 
increased its capital stock from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 

The Eco-thermo Stove Company has established a 
factory in Warren, Ohio, in a portion of the plant 
recently used by the Denison Mfg. Company. The 
company manufactures a combination stove and fireless 
cooker. 

The Robinson & Albright Packing Company, Marys- 
ville, Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000 and will erect a two-story brick packing plant. 

The Alliance Brass &’Bronze Company, Alliance. 
Ohio, will shortly move into a new plant. : 

The Defiance Carriage Company, Defiance, Ohio, has 
commenced the erection of a new plant. The building 
will be two stories, of brick and mill construction and 
wil contain 24,000 sq. ft. of floor space. ; 

The Virden Mfg. Company, Cleveland, is now lo- 
cated in its new factory, 6011 to 6019 Longfellow ave- 
nue and 2166 Ashland road. It claims that this factory 
is the largest of its kind in this country. It makes the 
V. M. C. brand of brass goods. 


Detroit 


Derroit, Micu., October 3, 1911. 

Scarcely any changes have developed in the local 
machinery market. Dealers are receiving a fair number 
of inquiries, but a hesitancy about the closing of bus! 
ness which is pending is noted. Floor sales have been 
relatively unimportant. Metal working machinery 's 
selling more actively than other lines at present, and 
the smaller classes of tools of this nature are in fairly 
good demand. Orders, however, are for small lots 
only. The automobile plants and manufacturers of 
auto parts and accessories are unusually busy, and : 
though these industries have been heavy purchasers 0 
tools and were thought to be well supplied for a con- 
siderable period, the announcement of various additions 
and improvements to be made in a number of plants 
gives rise to the opinion among local dealers that some 
good business may n be expected from this source. 
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oood deal of general construction work is being done 

roughout the city and figures are being asked on a 

mber of small factory additions. , 

The Studebaker Corporation, owner of the local 

M-F automobile plants, has decided upon extensions 

olving the expenditure of $1,400,000. The company 
as acquired a large tract of land adjoining the present 

Clark avenue plant and will erect thereon a large steel 
stamping plant, warehouses, parts factory, etc., at a 
cost of $1,000,000. Additions to the Piquette avenue 
plant and the re-equipping of the old Ford plant will 
involve another $400,000. Work on the improvements 

is to be started at once. 

The United States Motor Company will soon estab- 
lish a factory for the manufacture of parts for cars of 
past seasons’ models. The plan will involve the in- 
stallation of a large amount of special machinery. The 
location of the new plant has not been definitely de- 
cided upon as yet. 

The A. E. White Machine Works, Eau Claire, Wis., 
has purchased a site adjoining the Hupp property and 
will erect a cement factory building thereon at a cost 
of approximately $6,000. The building will be 50x 100 
ft., and will be equipped for the manufacture of saw- 
mill machinery. Work will be started at once. 

The Crown Hat Mfg. Company has been _incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $150,000 by A. D. Mit- 
chell, M. W. Deacon and Nathan Rittenmeier. 

A new company has been incorporated under the 
style of the National Antiseptic Faucet Company for 
the manufacture of a patent faucet. The capital stock 
is given at $20,000, with Victor E, Schratz as the prin- 
cipal stockholder. 

A large factory for the manufacture of fruit pack- 
ages is to be erected at Berrien Springs, Mich., by 
Robert Totzke, of St. Joseph, Mich. The factory will 
have a capacity of 5,000,000 packages annually. 

The Lamb Boat Works, Harbor Springs, Mich., has 
plans for the erection of an addition 50x 100 ft., to 
take care of its rapidly increasing business. 

The Havers Motor Car Company, Port Huron, 
Mich., is making improvements to its plant, which will 
practically double the floor space now utilized by the 
company. ‘ ; 

(he Saginaw Plate Glass Company, Saginaw, Mich., 
will begin work October 1 on a large addition to its 
plant. The new part of the factory will be 125 x 750 ft. 
in dimensions and of reinforced concrete construction, 
and it is stated that the building and equipment will 
cost in the neighborhood of $200,000. Extensive addi- 
tions will be made to the mechanical equipment, includ- 
ing some special machines for the manufacture of large 
plates of glass. 

The Belding-Hall Company, Belding, Mich., manu- 
facturer of refrigerators, has under construction addi- 
tions to its machine shop, warehouse and dry kilns. 

The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company is constructing a 
hydroelectric power station near Marquette, Mich., 
which is to furnish power to all the company’s mines 
and shops. The power plant will be 48x 85 ft., and will 
be equipped with two units each of 4,000 hp. The trans- 
mission lines, which will distribute the power, will cover 
a territory of 40 miles. 

The Lansing Wheelbarrow Company, Lansing, 
Mich., has filed notice of an increase of capital stock 
from $665,000 to $1,000,000. A. C. Stebbins, secretary 
1 the company, states that no additions are to be made 
to the company’s plant at present. 

H. W. Demmon and associates are contemplating 
ve cstablishenent of a large canning factory at Coral, 
Lich, 

The St. Johns Portable Building Company, St. Johns, 
Mich., builder of portable houses, has plans under way 
or an addition to its factory, 68 x 100 ft. in size. 

The Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., is purchas- 
‘ng a site in which a new machine shop will be erected. 
(he new addition will be 125x350 ft., and with the 

echanical equipment will involve an outlay of $200,000. 

The Holland Gas Company, Holland, Mich., has se- 

ired a renewal of its franchise and will at once begin 

provements to its plant; $50,000 will be expended. 3 

The Iron Range Lumber & Cedar Company will 
rect a large saw mill at Pentoga, Mich., this fall. 

«tate shingle, lath and floor mills will also be built, all 
' hreproof construction. C. J. Huebel, of Menominee, 
~ president of the company. 

The Standard Condensed Milk Company has been 
“ganized at Deford, Mich., with a capital stock of 
“0,000. W. M. Neeper is president of the company. 
-onsiderable machinery will be required. 


The Calumet & Hecla Mining Company has com- 
pleted plans for the construction of a regrinding mill 
at Lake Linden, Mich. The building will be equipped 
with pebble mills to handle tailings. 

Negotiations are being constructed for the removal 
of the shoe factory operated by Eady & Plant at Ot- 
sego, Mich., to Paw Paw, Mich. 

The Lake Superior Iron & Chemical Comeaay. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is adding to its Newbury, Mich. 
plant, a new battery of retort ovens. This is one of 
several additions to this plant which have been com- 
pleted or are in process of construction, and the ex- 
penditure involved has been estimated at $300,000. 

The Jackson-Church Company, Saginaw, Mich., has 
plans prepared providing for the construction of a boiler 
shop, machine shop and foundry. 





The South. 


Lovuisvitte, Ky., October 3, 191!. 


The close of the first fall month finds the machinery 
situation in a satisfactory condition. The volume of 
business handled has been just about normal, and the 
number of prospects in hand is sufficient to insure an 
average trade, at least, for the next month. Buyers 
have been closing more readily than they did a few 
weeks ago, and this has helped considerably. Boilers, 
motors and other power equipment are in good demand. 
There ate numerous water-power projects being de- 
veloped in the South which will require an enormous 
amount of equipment. The establishment of public 
service enterprises continues on a large scale as well. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., who have a Louisville 
branch at 517 West Main street, were not damaged by 
the fire which destroyed a wholesale establishment two 
doors above. A report was erroneously printed in the 
daily newspapers that this concern suffered damage of 
$50,000. 

Owing to the fact that the State of Kentucky, which 
purchased some power equipment from Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., for installation in the Eddyville peni- 
tentiary, found it necessary to transfer the engine to 
Frankfort because of the break-down of the power 
plant there, the State Board of Control will probably 
purchase an additional unit for the plant at Eddyville. 

The Isbell-Chapman Electric Company, Bowling 
Green, Ky., electrical contractor, has changed its name 
to the William H. Isbell Electrical Company. 

It is reported that St. Louis clay products manu- 
facturers are considering establishing a plant near 
Hawesville, Ky., where there is a large deposit of 
high-class clay. 

The Moore-Young Electric Company, Lexington, 
Ky., has completed the installation of the equipment in 
the municipal lighting plant of Midway, Ky. The 
plant cost $4,000. 

The Consolidation Coal Company, Baltimore, which 
is developing coal properties in Eastern Kentucky, is 
starting sawmills in Letcher County for the purpose of 
manufacturing material for the construction of an in- 
dustrial town on Wright’s Fork. A contract for the 
buildings has been let to the Nicola Building Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

The Oman Stone Company, Bowling Green, Ky., is 
installing machinery for the operation of a limestone 


quarry. 

J. B. Vardman, Elizabeth, and William Ansbrack, 
Louisville, are establishing a steam laundry at Eliza- 
bethtown, Ky. A building has been secured and equip- 
ment will be purchased immediately. 

B. C. Baker, Burkesville, Ky., representing Eastern 
interests, is arranging for the installation of drilling 
machinery and the elopment of oil lands in that 
section of the State. ' 

The United States Coal & Oil Company. 
W. Va., has purchased 25,000 acres of coal land t 
Blackbury Creek in eastern Kentucky and plans im- 
mediate development. Paul Hardy is faa a 

The Stony Fork Coal Company, Middlesboro, 
is installing new machinery. 
for a coal washer of the T. Pa., 

The Beech Creek Mieinn Denial : 
Ky., has been incorporated with $6,000 ane 
A. D. Kirkpatrick, R. Kirkpatrick John 






has purchased 800 acres of coal lands on Tye Fork; 
Knox County, from the Tye Fork Coal Company 
$50,000. Openings for mines will be made at once. 


r. : ; boa 
J The Interstate Coal Company, son ye Fork fa 


“4 ‘ 








The Hicks Sheet Metal Works, Knoxville, Tenn., has 
taken over the machinery and stocks of G. R. Williams 
and will conduct its business at 1206 Grand avenue. J. 
C. Hicks is the proprietor. 

The Southern Electrotype Company, Memphis, 
Tenn., will establish a foundry, it is reported. A build- 
ing has already been secured. 

The Nashville, Tenn.. Industrial Bureau reports that 
it is negotiating with the following concerns with ref- 
erence to establishing plants in that city: Wells-Jones 
Plow Company, Jackson, Tenn.; Landen-Grimsley Fire 
Escape Company, Monterey, Tenn.; John T. Cowley, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., steel cars; American Cash Register 
Company, Columbus, Ohio; C. D. Butterwaugh, Misha- 
waka, Ind., ornamental street lighting fixtures. 


The Hager-Elliott Engineering Company, Nashville, 
Tenn., has completed the construction of a garage and 
plant for the manufacture of automobile parts. E. O. 
Elliott is general manager of the company. 

H. R. Blauvelt, Knoxville, Tenn., is quoted as say- 
ing that work will begin in 90 days on the erection of 
a cement mill by a company to be organized with East- 
ern capital. 

James Shingleton has been appointed superintendent 
of the electrical department of the Nashville Machine 
Company, Nashville, Tenn. The concern has secured 
the contract for the motor equipment to be installed 
at Belmont College, Nashville. 

The Louisville & Nashville is building car repair 
shops at Etowah, Tenn. The shops will cost $20,000. 

A good demand for high-grade turbines is reported 
by the Davis Foundry & Machine Works, Rome, Ga., 
which has closed contracts for installation in water 
works plants in a number of Southern cities. 

Wakita, Okla. will issue bonds for the erection of 
a water plant. 

_ Haynesville, La., is considering expending $10,000 
in the construction of a system of water works. 

The J. F. Weinmann Milling Company will erect a 
flour miil at Little Rock, Ark. The company has a 
capital stock of $30,000. J. F. Weinmann is president. 

The York Mfg. Company, York, Pa., has been given 
the contract for the installation of a 100-ton ice machine 
in the plant of the Waycross Ice & Cold Storage Com- 
pany, Waycross, Ga. 

The Dunn Machine Company, Atlanta, Ga., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. It 
deals in machinery of all descriptions. 

A sugar refinery costing $50,000 will be established 
at Opelousas, La., by the firm of Little & Lawler. 


The National Computing Bin Company, Ltd., has 
been incorporated at Shreveport, La., with $100,000 
capital stock by L. B. Thomas and R. H. Jolley. 


The Georgia Power Company is planning the erec- 
tion of a substation at Rome, Ga. V. E. Parons, as- 
sistant engineer, is in charge of the work. 


The American Machine & Mfg. Company, Green- 
ville, S. C., has secured a building and will concentrate 
its manufacturing interests in Greenville, having secured 
the oil mill machinery department of the C. H. Bush- 
nell Press Company, of Thompsonville, Conn. It will 
manufacture machinery of this kind as well as waste- 
cleaning and refrigerating apparatus. 

The Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., is considering increasing its capital stock 
from $250,000 to $750,000 and greatly enlarging its plant. 
C. E. Blues is president of the company. 

The Humason Rail Joint Company, Shreveport, La.. 
has been incorporated with $200,000. The purpose of 
the company is to manufacture a patented device. J. C. 
Willis is president of the company and C. P. Munday, 
secretary. 

James G. Dickson, Little Rock, Ark., is president of 
a company which will establish a plant in Mississippi 
for the manufacture of a cotton-cleaning attachment 
for saw-gins. 

The American Brake Lever Company, Floyd, Va., 
has been incorporated with $15,000 capital stock. V. 
M: Sowder is president and S. R. Brame is general 
manager. 

John Martin, Clarksville, Ga., has secured a franchise 
for a water company and will build a plant. He is now 
purchasing equipment for immediate installation. 

Jackson, Ga. will issue $12,000 of bonds for the im- 
provement of its electric light and water plants. 

The Savannah Electric Company, Savannah, Ga.. 
will install two 400-hp. boilers, a- 500-kw. generator and 
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other equipment in a substation. The improvements 
will require an expenditure of about $100,000. 
Clarksville, Ark., has the erection of an electric \ight 
plant under consideration. Winters & Dove, Ft. Smith 
Ark., are drawing preliminary plans. 


The Standard Oil Company, Baton Rouge, [a 
desires bids on dies for forging, swedging nipples under 
steam hammers from 2 to F2 in. in size. 

The Alcus-Patterson Shade Mfg. Company has 
been organized at New Orleans, La., to engage in the 
manufacture of window shades. A new factory will 
be built. Richard S. Alcus is president. : 


——_++e—_____ 
Texas 


Austin, Texas, September 30, 1911, 


Good showers of rain have fallen in many parts of 
the State the past week, tending to stimulate business 
but being of little benefit to the cotton crop which js 
now past any aid from that source. The good prices 
at which cotton is selling is placing a great deal of 
money in circulation and all lines of trade are feeling 
the benefits. Just now there is more demand for irri- 
gation machinery than almost any other line and this 
condition promises to keep up and increase during the 
fall and winter. 


The Bryan Pure Food & Mfg. Company, headed by 
L. D. Abbott, of St. Louis, Mo., will establish a factory 
at Bryan for the manufacture of baking powders, ex- 
tracts, soda and other food products. 


Haas & Sons, Sherman, will establish a factory at 
Bay City for the manufacture of wooden handles of 
various kinds. 


Taxpayers of Harlingen have voted to issue $22,000 
of bonds for waterworks and an electric light plant and 
$10,000 for street improvements. The contracts for 
these works will soon be let. 


The City Commissioners of Waco will soon take 
steps toward installing a municipal electric light plant. 
Bonds to the amount of $250,000 have been issued for 
the purpose. Negotiations were pending between the 
city and the Waco Gas & Electric Company relative 
to a new light contract, but they have been broken 
off and it is now said that the city will put in its own 
plant. 

The Board of Water Commissioners of Waco have 
under consideration the installation of additional ma- 
chinery and other improvements to the waterworks 
plant. The proposition of submitting to a vote of the 
people a proposed bond issue for the contemplated im- 
provements is also under consideration. 


The Midland Land & Irrigation Company is install- 
ing an extensive shallow well pumping system near 
Midland. Other plants of a similar character will also 
be installed. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company 
has finished the survey of the site for its proposed shops 
and roundhouse to be located in East Waco. 


Plans have been prepared by J. C. Dumont and as- 
sociates for the construction of a 15-ft. dam across 
the Colorado River near Austin for the purpose of 
affording a water supply for irrigating about 10,000 
acres of land. The dam will be built of reinforced 
concrete and will be 350 ft. long. Besides furnishing a 
reservoir water supply for irrigation it will give an 
initial power for generating 360-hp of electrical energy 
that will be transmitted to neighboring industrial enter- 
prises. 

Steps have been taken to install a waterworks plant 
at Newcastle. A reservoir will be constructed with a 
capacity sufficient to furnish a water supply for a city 
of about 30,000 inhabitants. 

The Cuero Electric Light Company is installing new 
machinery at its electric power plant and making other 
improvements at Cuero. 

The Beaumont Ice, Light & Refrigerating Company 
is extending its electric transmission system to the oil 
field adjacent to Guffey, and motors will be installed 
at the different wells and pumping done by electric 
power. The introduction of electricity will do away 
with the steam pumping plants that are now in use. 

Dr. F. S. Pearson and associates have been donated 
a site at El Paso for their proposed paper mills an 
box factory, and it is reported that the work of erecting 
the plant will soon be started. e Baa 

The Young Men’s Business League, of Palestine. ' 
promoting the erection there of a large grain elevator. 
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The Houston Construction Company has a contract 

r erecting 13 oil storage tanks and seven refining stills 
: the plant of the Texas Company at Port Arthur. 

The Ricardo Gin Company has been formed at 
‘icardo with a capital stock of $6,000. The incor- 
orators are H. A. Perlstein, Wm. Saenger and T. L. 

leveland. 

B. E. Kern, of Deming, N. M., and associates are 
arranging to install a large central electric power plant, 
imps and motors for the purpose of furnishing power 
for irrigating 32,000 acres of land near lola, N. M. 
[he project involves the installation of producer gas 
cenerators, gas engines, electric generators, 100 pumps 
of 1,000 gal. capacity each, 100 motors of 25-hp each 
and so miles of transmission lines. The total esti- 
mated cost of the improvements is $260,000. Upon 
each 320 acres of land in the tract a well will be put 
down and a pump installed. 

The Chamber of Commerce, of Tucumcari, N. M., is 
promoting the erection of a cold storage plant and 
packing house. 

The Virtue Mining Company will install a hydro- 
electric plant in Cave Creek Canyon near Rodero, N. 
M., and construct electric transmission lines to farms 
in San Simon Valley for the purpose of affording power 
for operating irrigation pumping plants. The water that 
flows over the falls in the canyon will be utilized for 
venerating the initial power. The falls are at an alti- 
tude of about 6,000 ft. and this is lowered at a rate of 
about 1,000 ft. per mile, which makes the site an ideal 
me for a hydro-electric plant. 

The City Council of Cuero, has taken steps to in- 
crease the water supply of the municipal water works 
system. Another artesian well will be bored and pump- 
ing machinery installed. 

The City Council of Lampasas has under considera- 
tion the installation of a sanitary sewage disposal plant 
and a garbage crematory. 

The St. Louis and San Francisco Railway Company 
will make improvements to its property at Beaumont 
it a cost of $400,000, according to the announcement 
of J. H. Elliott of Houston, vice-president and general 
manager. The terminal facilities will be enlarged, a 
new passenger depot erected and other improvements 
made, ; 

The Temple Lumber Company is installing a water- 
works system for Pineland. 

The City Council of Temple will install a 3,000,000- 
gal. pump, erect a new pumping station and lay a dup- 
licate main from the station to Twenty-fifth street. | 

The City Commission of Dallas contemplates in- 
stalling a large municipal water purification plant. 
Bonds will be issued for the purpose. ee 

The Rex Steam Laundry Company will install a 
new laundry plant at Dallas at a cost of about $20,000. 
Gus A. Amundsen, Jr., is president and general man- 
ager. 

The Hill-Henson Mfg. Company will install a plant 
at Palestien for the manufacture of writing ink. 

The chamber of commerce of Beaumont is pro- 
moting the establishment there of a mill to manufac- 
ture syrup from sugar cane. 

Dr. J. C. Chandler will establish at Beaumont a 
plant for the manufacture of brick. 

The Cleveland Vitrified Brick Company, Humboldt, 
Kan., has under consideration the establishment at 
Taylor of a plant for the manufacture of brick. 

G. A. Morris has let the contract to the Tate Nord- 
meyer Engineering Company, St. Louis, Mo., for the 
installation of an ice factory and creamery at Roswell, 
N. M., at a cost of $21,000. 

The taxpayers of Nogales, Ariz., have voted $175,- 
000 of bonds for the installation of a waterworks plant 
and distributing system and the construction of a 
sewer system. 

Upon the installation of a fire pump recently or- 
dered by the city of El Paso lower insurance rates will 
go into effect in that city. The pump that gives this 
additional fire protection is a 10 in. Buffalo three-stage 
vertical turbine pump of the submerged type. It will 
be placed at the bottom of a 50 ft. well and when driven 
by Westinghouse motors at 850 rev. per min. will de- 
liver 3000 gal. per min. against a total head of 350 ft. 
This pump will be built in accordance with the require- 
ments of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
The Buffalo Steam Pump Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has the contract. : 

The citizens of Brady have voted to issue $40,000 
in bonds for the establishment of a waterworks system. 


St. Louts, Mo., October 2, 1911. 


The machinery dealers after casting up the totals for 
September business have reached the conclusion that, in 
the light of the conditions which have prevailed for the 
past year, they have had a very satisfactory month. 
The individual orders, though they have been small, 
have run into a very respectable total, though not as 
large of course as was the case before the industrial 
dullness set in. More personal calls are reported by 
dealers and more general inquiry, which they take as 
indicating an improvement in business. At present and 
for some time the takings have been by small concerns, 
but the larger ones are looked for in the market shortly. 

The Acme Laundry Company, St. Louis, has in- 
creased its capital stock with the purpose of increasing 
its equipment at once. 

The Acme Fireless Cooker Company has been in- 
corporated at Quincy, Ill, with $15,000 capital stock 
by Sidney P. Landcraft, Joseph W. Wall, H. M. Sheer 
and Harry A. Snow and will establish a plant for the 
manufacture of fireless cookers and other household 
appliances. 

The city of St. Louis has started a campaign for the 
installation of fire escapes on all buildings more than 
three stories and the arrests to enforce compliance with 
the law is cause for considerable increase in that line 
of business. 

The Wolf Mfg. Company, with $100,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated at Quincy, IIL, by Fred Wolf, 
Fred A. Wolf, Leo Wolf and Paul A. Wolf. A manu- 
facturing plant will be equipped at once. 

The Sanitary Wringer Mop Company, with $25,000 
capital stock, has been incorporated at Kansas City, 
Mo., by H. and T. G. Fisher and John B. Feringer and 
will install equipment for the manufacture of specialties. 

The National Rubber Company, St. Louis, has been 
incorporated with $20,000 capital stock by Louis God- 
love, Charles Godlove and Eugene Schwarzwald, and 
will equip a plant for the manufacture’ of rubber spe- 
cialties. 

The Saxony Mills Company, St. Louis, has let the 
contract for a wheat elevator of 100,000 bushels ca- 
pacity, which will be of fireproof construction. The 
contract for the mechanical equipment has not been let. 

The Central Novelty Mfg. Company, St. Louis, has 
been incorporated by B. M. Whitmore, J. A. Rowse and 
S. C. Rogers and will equip a plant for the manufacture 
of specialties. 

The R. H. Kobusch Furniture Company, St. Louis, 
has closed a deal for the construction of a new factory 
building, to which it will remove when completed, the 
capacity being about double that of the present plant. 

The Granby Mining & Smelting Company, one of 
the largest in the Missouri District, received bids the 
past week for the construction of a new smelter on the 
east side of the Mississippi opposite St. Louis, but 
has not made public the results. The smelter, which 
will be for the handling of zinc ore, will be much larger 
than any now running in this section. 

The Joplin Engraving Company, Joplin, Mo., with 
$50,000 capital stock, has been incorporated by R. H. 
Noel, V. E. Koch and H. C. Cosgrove to establish a 
new engraving plant at Joplin. 

The Citizens Gas & Fuel Company, De Soto, Mo., 
with $100,000 capital stock, has been ine rated by 
John H. Gibbs, Albert J. Robus and Joseph Stevens, all 
of St. Louis. The company has a franchise to supply 
gas to the city of De Soto for 20 years. 

The Oklahoma Iron Works, Tulsa, Okla. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 by J. W. 
Sloan, F. M. Iverson and F. B. Berlin, all of Tulsa. 


a Oe 


The Pacific Coast 


PortLanp, Ore., September 26, 1911. 


The market for metal-working machinery shows no 
real life, orders for the most part being small and not 
especially numerous. There is no serious complaint 
from machine shop operators either here or on et 
Sound, but purchases of new equipment are confined 


pretty closely to necessary replacements. few 
new shops which are being at various points 
are a very factor in the market. M ‘ac- 
turers of special logging and mill equipment th Hs 


through 
out this territory continue to an active 
though the general demand os cook oaiaeee 
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chinery is hardly as strong as at the beginning of 
summer. The movement of electrical machinery con- 
tinues on a fairly large scale, and aside from’a num- 
ber of hydroelectric projects from which inquiries are 
expected shortly there is a growing demand for motors, 
etc., in connection with industrial plants and for irri- 
gation. Many improvements are also being planned 
by electric traction and lighting companies of the 
north coast states. There is a very fair demand for 
waterworks equipment, including pumping machinery 
as well as general supplies. The flour milling industry 
of this territory is something of a factor in the ma- 
chinery market, and considerable new business is ex- 
pected from this source. The mills are exceptionally 
busy, their entire output available for export being 
booked up to the end of the year. 


The American Machine Works, Seattle, Wash., has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $100,000, by 
L. M. Gardner, T. V. Wilson and F. Ruttencutter. 


The F. N. Livingston Engine Company, Seattle, 
Wash., has been incorporated by F. N. Livingston, W. 
H. Cooper and J. W. Baker. 


J. F.._ Duthie & Co., operating an iron works at 
Seattle, Wash., have been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000. J. Duthie and H. Mead are the prin- 
cipal stockholders. 

The Armstrong Machinery Company, Spokane, 
Wash., has increased its capital stock from $45,000 to 
$75,000. 

The town of Woodville, Ore., will receive bids Sep- 
tember 30 for the installation of an electric lighting 
plant. 

The A. H. Eccles Company has announced its inten- 
tion to erect a large mill at Baker City, Ore. 


Adolph Meier, representing Montana mining inter- 
ests, is working on a project for the erection of a 
concentrating plant near Medford, Ore., to handle the 
output of mines in southern Oregon and the Rogue 
River district. 

The equipment of the Union Cooperage Company’s 
stave mill, Aberdeen, Wash., is being dismantled, and 
the plant will be converted into a shingle mill. 

The Slabless Mfg. Company, recently organized at 
Kelso, Wash., is installing some special machinery in 
the sawmill of the Western Mfg. Company of that place. 
It is claimed that the new machines will eliminate 
much of the ordinary waste in cutting up logs. 

The Nebaho Lumber Company, Orofino, Ida., is 
installing a new power plant. 


The new equipment to be installed by the C. A. 


‘Smith Lumber Company, at Warshfield, Ore., will in- 


clude a three-band gang saw, one single rip saw, one 
single band resaw and one four-side surfacer. 


The United States Cashier Company, Kenton, Ore., 
is erecting a new factory building 42 x 160 ft, two 
stories, to be of fireproof concrete construction. The 
company manufactures computing machines. Frank 
Menefee is president and general manager. 


The Portland Railway, Light & Power Company, 
Portland, is building a new car repair and construction 
plant. It is expected that the equipment and buildings, 
which include two structures, 200 x 200 ft., will require 
an expenditure of $500,000. , 


The California Malleable Iron Company has been 
incorporated at Riverside, Cal., with a capital stock of 
$500,000, by C. P. McComb, S. L. Phillips, W. A. Ram- 
sey, J. C. Hays and C. E. Waite. 

The Otis Elevator Company has taken a contract 
for six large elevators in the Los Angeles Investment 
Company’s Building at Los Angeles. 

The Main Stre t Iron Works, 163 Main street, this 
city, is replacing its temporary building with one of 
brick. The tools are running with little interruption 
during the changes, and no new machinery is to be put 


in. 


Eastern Canada 


Toronto, Ont., September 30, 1911. 


It is very plain that the elections have swept away 
a considerable fog of uncertainty and given new con- 
fidence to business. Whatever else may happen, it is 
felt that the change in government will not cause any 
unsettlement by tariff changes in a downward direction. 
There is some expectation that the steel industry will 
receive some additional protection. There may be an 
import duty placed on wire rods, and it is possible 


that other changes will be made for the benefit of (5- 
mestic manufacturers. Mr. Borden has promised {hat 
a permanent tariff commission will be appointed, and 
that action by Parliament on the tariff will be on the 
basis of recommendations made by the commission 
That the election has had an assuring effect upon busi- 
ness is shown by the reports from one source and an- 
other of the placing of orders that were previously 
held back and the completing of arrangements for start- 
ing new manufacturing enterprises. Items now fre- 
quently met with in the newspapers are those announc- 
ing the resumption of negotiations of United States 
works in Canada. Another noteworthy feature is the 
development of inquiry on behalf of British firms con- 
sidering the question of locating branches in Canada. 
The view taken in such cases is that if United States 
manufacturers find it advantageous to establish branches 
here, it must be so for their British competitors, who 
have the handicap of long distance and heavy ocean 
freights against them. On all hands are heard expres- 
sions of faith in Canada’s continued development. A 
great era is looked forward to for this country. 


The City Council of Montreal has decided to pur- 
chase a combined chemical and hose wagon from the 
Pope Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn. It will be driven 
by a 75-hp. gasoline engine. 

The Canadian Boring Company, Toronto, has the 
contract to supply two 190-hp. impulse turbines to the 
town of Penticton, B. C., along with 3-phase generators. 
It will also put in a 100-hp. Diesel engine, with 3-phase 
generator, for the town of Wilkie, Sask., and similar 
equipment for the municipality of Scott, Sask. 

The city engineer of Montreal will call for tenders 
for equiping a low level pumping station, a 12,000,000- 
gal. steam pump being required. 

Docithe Tendron, contractor, St. Louis de Gonzague, 
Que., is inquiring for prices for a steel highway bridge, 
70 ft. span by 16 ft. wide, or 18x 70 ft., delivered and 
erected, with 4-ft. sidewalks. 


On October 16 the rate-payers of Dryden, Ont., will 
vote on a by-law to grant certain privileges to the 
Dryden Timber & Power Company, in consideration of 
the latter carrying out an agreement to establish pulp 
mills in the town. 


The Muskoka Wood Mfg. Company, Huntsville, 
Ont., is planning an extension of its works. 

The Holeproof Hosiery Company, London, Ont., is 
about to make some material changes in its plant and 
will install a lot of new machinery. 


The Barcelona Traction Light & Power Company, 
Toronto, has been incorporated by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment with a capital stock of $40,000,000 to develop 
electrical: power, build reservoirs, dams, aqueducts, etc. 

The Imperial Wire & Cable Company, Montreal, has 
received Dominion incorporation to carry on business, 
with a capital stock of $5,000,000. 


Des Marais Machine & Drill Company, Ottawa, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 


Airozone Electric Ventilating Company, Toronto, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $350,000, 
to manufacture and deal in electrical apparatus, 


The factory of the E. W. Gillett Company, now 
under construction in Toronto, is to cost $100,000. 


The Ritchie & Ramsey Mfg. Company, New 
Toronto, Ont., will add a large extension to its plant. 

On October 14 the ratepayers of St. Mary’s, Ont.. 
will vote on a by-law to raise $15,000 for electric power 
extensions. 

The Canadian Fairbanks Company, Ltd., has been 
authorized to change its corporate name to the Can- 
adian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Ltd., and to increase 
its capital stock from $900,000 to $2,600,000. It has 
also acquired the entire capital stock of the Fairbanks- 
Morse Canadian Mfg. Company, Ltd., which will here- 
after be operated as a manufacturing department in- 
stead of as an independent corporation. These changes 
are made necessary by the increased volume of the 
business of the company and will greatly increase its 
facilities. It has offices at Montreal, St. John, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Calgary, Vancouver, 
and Victoria. enry J. Fuller is president; Thomas 
McMillan and P. C. Brooks vice-presidents, and E. R. 
Whitehead, treasurer. a 

The Lowe Bros. Companv. Ltd. Dayton, Ohio, 
manufacturers of paints, colors and varnishes, have 
completed plans for and commenced work on its To- 
ronto factory, which will be a five-story and basement 
building, 40 x°140 ft. © ig 
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he rolling mill department of the Canadian Steel 
adries, Ltd., Welland, Ont., which has been closed 
some time, is now undergoing extensive improve- 
its. A large amount of money will be expended 
these improvements and for the equipment to be 
led. It is expected that the department will be 
readiness for resumption of work the latter part of 
cember. 

The Bissell Company, Ltd., Elora, Ont., is in the 

rket for a bolt heading machine to handle stock up 

i-in. and a bulldozer. 

The Lautz Marble Company, Buffalo, has purchased 
a three-acre site at Janet street and the Michigan 
Central Railroad at Bridgeburg, Ont., on which it 
will erect an extensive plant for. its Canadian branch 
business. An equipment of marble and onyx cutting 
and polishing machinery to cost about $35,000 will be 
installed in the new plant. 

The International Register Company of Canada has 
been incorporated at Bridgeburg, Ont., and will man- 
ufacture cash and accounting registers. The company 
is remodeling the Oriental Hotel Building at Bridge- 
burg for factory purposes. Stanley A. Waugh is man- 
ager 

The National Cash Register Company, which is 
constructing a factory at 98-100 Lombard street, To- 
ronto, Canada, is not yet in Began to give details 
of i new machinery which will be required. The new 

ct , however, will be more than twice as large as 
hee come ’s present Canadian plant, and in all likeli- 
hood much equipment will be required of the character 

rdinarily used in a machine shop. New shafting and 
illeys will be needed, but it will be late next spring 
when the company will be ready to take up the matter. 





Western Canada 


WInnirec, MAN., September 30, 


lhe railroad builders are continuing to spend money 
na large scale. In the wake of the railroad building 

mes much other business, all of it more or less per- 
manent. Manufacturers in eastern Canada are receiv- 
ing good orders from the West. This part of the 
ountry was expected to have a check put on its city 
building progress by the closer dealing of the banks, 
who seize the opportunity which the fine crops give 
to bring many of their customers down to a better 
usiness basis. It seems likely, however, that the check 
vill not go much farther than the land speculation 
fever. Money employed in that will, to some extent, be 
utilized in commercial business. At the present time, 
hough banks are sparing of their accommodations, the 
mmercial needs of the West are being very well 
‘ked after. 

George White & Sons, London, Ontario, manufac- 
urers of threshing machinery, and.the Safe Lock Com- 
any are both establishing distributing centers in 

Brande 

James Stewart & Co. have under contract the con- 
tt uch of a seven-story reinforced concrete ware- 

- for the Swift-Canadian Company at Edmonton, 

e artes 

“by-laws are to be submitted to the rate-payers of 

sary, Alberta, for the following improvements: Lay- 

ing and constructing the trunk sewer, $14,000; construc- 
tion and extension of conduit system, $30,000; sewer 
mnections and sewer trenching machinery, $42,000; 
nstruction and extension of water works system, 
$395,000; construction and extension of municipal street 
railway, $375,000. 

The rate-payers of Neepawa, Man., have approved 

'y-law to spend $100,000 on water ‘works improve- 

nts. 

” Byala will be submitted to the rate-payers of Van- 

uver, B. C., to raise .$1,000,000 for water-main ex- 

ion. 

A piece of land, 620 acres in extent, has been pur- 
hased within half a mile of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way station at Bassano, Alberta, on which works are 
pected to be built by the railroad company. 

Rails for a two-mile extension of the street railroad 

Edmonton, Alberta, have been purchased from Gor- 

in, Claney '& Grindley, agents for the United States 

el Corporation. 

The rate-payers of Regina, Sask., will, vote on by- 

s for loan works as follows: for municipal 
eet railway; $1,500,000,for water works construction; 


gt! 


Siso,000 for sewer construction and ccm disposal 
works. 





Moore & Pethick, Victoria, B. C., have obtained the 
contract to build the first 18 miles of the Saanich exten- 
sion of the B. C. Electric Railway. A unit of 6,000 hp. 
will be installed at this plant in addition to the equip- 
ment already there. 

Chalmers & Williams, Milwaukee, will supply 12 
tube mills for the Edmonton Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Edmonton, Alberta. 

Plans have been prepared for the erection of a plant 
at North Vancouver, B. C., to manufacture steel sleep- 
ing cars, etc. 

Power development to cost $2,500,000 is being pro- 
ceeded with at Saskatoon, Sask., by the Saskatoon 
Street Railway Company. 

The Stettler Foundry Iron Works at Stettler, Al- 
berta, have changed hands. L. Martin has purchased 
them and will install new machinery. The former pro- 
prietor, H. A. Underwood, will confine operations to 
the manufacture of circular band saws and gas en- 
gines. 

The Lookout Lumber Company, Victoria, B. C., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000. 

The Canadian Stewart Company has begun work 
on the $2,000,000 coal handling plant and freight ter- 
minal for the Canadian Pacific Railway on Island 
Number One, Fort William, Ont. 

The Canadian Northern Railway Company, Toron- 
to, has decided to double the capacity of the Atikokan 
Iron Company’s furnace plant at Port Arthur, Ont., 
and to establish there a foundry to make use of the 
output. 

The Red Cliff Land & Lumber Company, Vancou- 
ver, B. C., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$400,000. 

The people of Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, have 
passed a by-law to raise $110,000 to purchase the lant 
of the Central Electric Company in that city. It is 
intended to enlarge the plant considerably. 

Men are at work at Sicamous, B. C., clearing the site 
for the new mill of the Columbia River Lumber Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

Arrangements are being made by a lumberman 
named Peder to establish a sawmill at Tete ane 
Cache, a point in British Columbia to which the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway is nearly finished. 

A new sawmill of large capacity will soon be con- 
structed at Nanoose Bay, Vancouver Island, by the 
Union Lumber Company. 





Government Purchases 


Wasurncton, D. C., October 2, ror. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, will open bids October 31, 
under schedule 3947) for two engine lathes for delivery 
to Mare Island, 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids 
until October 9, under canal circular 648, for materials 
for a hydroelectric plant, including water turbines, gov- 
ernors, head gates, penstocks, compressed air regu- 
lators, electric generators, exciters, exciter sets, lubri- 
cates system and traveling cranes, 

e United States Engineer office, Dallas, Texas, 
will receive bids until October 18 for two sets steel 
lock gates and the operating gear for gates, construct- 
ing lock valves, etc. 

The_ Lighthouse Inspector, 
West, Fla., opened bids August 30 for furnishing one 
9-in, screw cutting lathe ~ ollows: Seneca Falls Mfg. 
eon Seneca Falls, N. °y. $268.85; Montgomery 
ew York, $275.35. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, opened bids September 26 for 
material and supplies as yA 

Schedule -" class 11, one trimming Ww. 
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SHOP-WORK 


depends on good mechanics. 
A good mechanic’s success 
depends a great deal on the 
tools he uses. Give him a 


NICHOLSON FILE 


and you have a combination 


that cannot be equaled. 
Ask for File Filosophy 


Nicholson File Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 













